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HE date of the commencement of the year in the Alfredian 

Chronicle, A.D. 866-87, was discussed by the late Mr. 
Murray L. R. Beaven in an article printed in volume xxxiii of 
this Review. He argued that the writer of the chronicle did 
not begin the annalistic year at Christmas, as historians used 
to assume, but at the preceding Caesarian indiction, that is, 
24 September. His conclusion has not been challenged, and may 
be accepted as the starting-point of the present article. 

In a previous contribution? Mr. Beaven had touched upon 
this same subject, in arguing for 899 as the date of the death of 
Alfred, and for 939 as that of the death of Athelstan. He main- 
tained ‘that in the first half of the tenth century there were 
southern chroniclers who still adhered to this [indictional] 
system of computation, while the Northumbrian annalists had 
abandoned it before 899’. The present note is intended to 
supplement these two contributions of Mr. Beaven, and will 
discuss the question of the commencement of the year in the 
annals of the half-century which intervened between A.D. 887 
and the accession of Edmund, a. D. 939.. The limits assigned to 
the inquiry are determined by the articles to which I have alluded. 
I begin at 887 because Mr. Beaven has demonstrated that the 
indictional reckoning was used down to that year, and I shall 
not pursue the discussion beyond 939 because he admitted that 
from the reign of Edmund onwards the chroniclers calculated 
in years which began at Christmas.* The gap left by Mr. Beaven 
has not been systematically covered by the other workers in 


1 Ante, xxxiii. 328-42. * Ante, xxxii. 517-31. ° Ibid. p. 530. 

“ Mr. A. Anscombe (Athenaeum, 1900, no. 3811, p. 616), criticizing Sir J. Ramsay, 
has maintained that the use of the Caesarian indiction was continued after the reign 
of Eadred, but he hae not proved his point. 
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this field ; neither by his predecessors Mr. W. H. Stevenson and 
Mr. A. Anscombe, nor by Mr. R. L. Poole, in more recent articles 
on the beginning of the year. I hope to show that there is 
evidence pointing to an earlier disuse of the indictional year than 
has hitherto been supposed, and that the change from the one 
method of reckoning to the other should not be assigned, as 
Mr. Beaven thought, to the reign of Edmund, nor, as Sir James 
Ramsay suggested, to the time of Eadred (owing to the influence 
of St. Dunstan), but that it was without doubt introduced under 
Alfred. 

The most convenient plan will be to begin at the end of the 
period, and to work backwards. The entries in the chronicle 
for the reign of Athelstan, which are the first to be considered, 
are notoriously meagre and unsatisfactory. The history of the 
Danish wars, which since the time of Alfred had been told with 
fair continuity and fullness, is here interrupted ; and we find 
in its place only a few odd scraps of information and the song 
of Brunanburh. There can be no doubt that this part of the 
work was compiled by a later editor, who was hard put to it 
to fill the gap in the national history. There is no reason to 
suppose that the miscellaneous jottings about Athelstan’s reign 
were pieced together earlier than the similar entries which are 
served up as the chronicle of the reigns of the immediate suc- 
cessors of Athelstan. Dr. Armitage Robinson thinks that all 
this section was compiled about the year 955.2 It is, therefore, 
on the face of it improbable that there should have been a change 
in the method of marking chronology such as is suggested by 
Mr. Beaven, when he speaks of the method of reckoning from 
Christmas ‘ being adopted by the chronicle from the reign of 
Edmund onwards’. If we agree with his date (939) for the 
death of Athelstan, we must hesitate to accept his view that the 
chroniclers when they recorded the death under ‘940’ were 
thinking of a year which began in the previous September. The 
dates of the chronicle in the middle of the tenth century are 
notoriously inaccurate, and no further explanation of an error 
is necessary. 

In spite of the fragmentary character of the entries for 
Athelstan’s reign, they contain one piece of positive evidence 
which tells against the theory that the year was still reckoned 
from the indiction. Manuscript A of the chronicle (also known 


1 W. H. Stevenson, ‘The Date of King Alfred’s Death’, ante, xiii. 71; A. Ans- 
combe in British Numismatic Journal, series i, iv. 241 ff., and v. 381 ff. ; correspond- 
ence of the above and of Sir J. Ramsay in Athenaeum, 1900 (no. 3804) p. 380, (no. 3810) 
pp. 579-80, (no. 3811) p. 616, (no. 3814) p. 724; R. L. Poole in Journal of Theological 
Studies, xx. 24 ff., and The Beginning of the Year in the Middle Ages (Proceedings 
of the British Academy, 1922). 
® The Times of Dunstan, pp. 18 and 28. 
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as the ‘ Parker’ or ‘ Winchester’ manuscript) says sub anno 931 
that Byrnstan was ordained bishop of Winchester on 29 May, 
and that he held the bishopric two and a half years. The death 
of Byrnstan is recorded correctly two and a half years later. 
It is in November 933. If the author of the chronicle had been 
writing of indictional years, the death would have been assigned 
to November 934. 

Let us now turn from the unsatisfactory records of Athelstan’s 
reign to the much fuller narrative of the reconquest of the 
Danelaw under his father Edward. Though the story itself seems 
to be told by a contemporary, great confusion has crept into the 
chronology. This is partly caused by the fact that the record of 
the doings of AXthelflaed, known as the Mercian Register, cannot 
easily be fitted into the main chronicle. For our present purpose 
it is unnecessary to discuss the problems presented by the 
discrepancies between the dates given by the different versions 
of the chronicle, since the evidence of this section bearing on the 
question of the caput anni can be here reviewed without attempt- 
ing to discover the true dates of events. 

Two entries of the main chronicle which should be specially 
noticed as incompatible with the September ending of the year 
are those now recorded under 918 and 921. Under 918? is an 
account of a lengthy campaign waged by invaders who finally 
departed ‘in autumn’. And then, it is said, ‘after that in the same 
year before Martinmas [11 November], King Edward went with his 
force to Buckingham and remained there four weeks’. The 
chronicle then goes on to tell of the construction of burhs and of 
other doings before the end of the year. The annal for 921 * 
begins with the building of a burh before Easter (1 April). It 
describes in detail successes of the summer and autumn. It 
continues, ‘ Then after that in the same year before Martinmas 
(11 November) King Edward went to Colchester and repaired 
the burh ’, and it ends with a record of submissions made sub- 
sequently by the Danes of East Anglia and of Cambridge. 

It is obvious that these annals cannot be reconciled with 
an indictional year ; but we must set against them the evidence 
of another annal, equally part of the story of the reconquest of 
the Danelaw, told in the main chronicle. This entry can be fitted 
into an indictional year, but is incompatible with a year beginning 
either at the Annunciation or at Christmas. 


913.3 In this year, about Martinmas, King Edward commanded the 


1 In A originally 917. In versions B, C, and D 915. Corrected by Sir Charles 
Oman to 913. 

* Originally 920. This annal is peculiar to A. Corrected by Sir Charles Oman to 
916. 

* In A originally 912. Corrected by Sir Charles Oman to 91T. 


Kk2 
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north burh to be built at Hertford. . . . And then, the summer after 


that between the Rogation Days and Midsummer, King Edward went 
with some of his force to Maldon... . 


Some further light on the usages of the Edwardian period is 
thrown by the Mercian Register, which is found fitted into the 
manuscripts B, C, and D of the chronicle. 

In the manuscripts B and C under 913! we are told that 
AEthelflaed built the ‘ burh ’ at Eddisbury ‘ in the early summer ; 
and afterwards, in the same year, at the latter end of autumn, that 
at Warwick’. Since 24 September was thought to be ‘ mid- 
autumn ’, the harvest equinox,” we may claim this as one more 
example of an annal which does not end at the indiction. The 
next words in the Mercian Register tell a similar story. ‘In the 
next year after Midwinter [A®thelflaed built] that at Cherbury 
and that at ‘‘ Weardbyrig’’; and that same year, before Mid- 
winter, that at ‘“* Rumcofa ’’.’ 

This is all the information which can be extracted from the 
chronicles of Edward’s reign. Though not conclusive, it seems 
on the whole to support the view that men were at this time 
both in Mercia and in Wessex generally reckoning by years that 
were held to begin at Christmas. But the record in the main 
chronicle under ‘913’ suggests that the new system was not 
completely established, and that an annalist might almost 
unconsciously revert to the older chronological method which 
had been recently in general use.* 

We must now pass from the records of Edward to those of 
the latter part of Alfred’s reign. The annal under 901 ‘ reporting 
the death of Alfred was discussed fully by Mr. W. H. Stevenson,” 
in an article which he contributed to this Review in 1898. His 
arguments, supplemented by those of Mr. Beaven, justify the 
use of this annal in support of the theory that the reckoning was 
still made from the indiction. But even if the true date of Alfred’s 
death were indisputable, this annal, like that for 913, would have 
to be considered an exception to and not an illustration of the 
prevailing methods of computation. To prove this statement we 
must now study the entries for the closing years of Alfred’s reign. 
These must be divided into two distinct sections : first, the annals 
dated 887 to 891, which have been thought by some to belong 
to the earlier portion of the Alfredian Chronicle, and which may 

' Thorpe’s edition. In Plummer’s edition sub anno 914. Oman, 913. 

® Ante, xxxiii. 340, n. 43, and Plummer, tm. clii. 


* Such variations were not infrequent in the middle ages. Thus F. K. Ginzel 
(Handbuch der Mathematischen und Technischen Chronologie, iii. 153) says, speaking 
of a later period, that often in the same chancery changes were made from one kind 
of indiction to another. The method of computation depended largely on the individual 
writer. 


* In A originally 900. 5 Ante, xiii. 71-7. 
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at any rate be distinguished as a debatable ground intermediate 
between two well-marked sections; and second, the annals 
dated in the same manuscript 893 to 897 (originally 892 to 
896), which contain the detailed patriotic narrative of the last 
war of Alfred. Working backwards as before, let us first examine 
the evidence contained in this famous narrative of the last cam- 
paigns. It has long been recognized that there is an apparent 
discrepancy of one year between the chronology of this section 
of the English Chronicle and that of the continental chronicles.’ 
To illustrate this, it will be sufficient to mention the dates assigned 
by them for the beginning and for the end of the invasion. 

The English Chronicle (manuscripts A, as ‘ corrected’, B, C, 
and D) says that the great army was shipped from Boulogne 
and landed at the Limen mouth in 893, and that soon afterwards 
in the same year Haesten with another fleet arrived at Milton 
(in the north of Kent). The annals of St. Vaast says that 
the northmen left Francia and crossed the sea in 892 ‘in the 
autumn ’.2. There is a similar discrepancy of one year in the date 
assigned for the end of the war. The English Chronicle says 
that in the summer of 897 ‘ the army went some to East Anglia, 
some to Northumbria, and those that had not money got them- 
selves ships and went south over sea to the Seine’. The annals of 
St. Vaast record the return of the Northmen and their reappear- 
ance in the Seine under 896.° There is no doubt that in either 
case the continental chronicler according to our modern reckoning 
was right and the English chronicler, as ‘ corrected’, was wrong.* 

What is the explanation of this discrepancy ? How did it 
arise ? This is the question which must now be discussed. There 
are three possible answers. 

1. We may continue the theory of indictional years, by which 
Mr. Beaven reconstructed the chronology from 866 to 887. 

2. We may apply the hypothesis which Mr. W. H. Stevenson 
put forward as a possible explanation of the apparent mistake 
in the date assigned by the chronicle for the death of Alfred.° 
Very tentatively he suggested that the error of two years (901 
being substituted for 899, which he maintained to be the true date) 
was due to a double source of confusion ; both to a reckoning 
by years which began before Christmas, and also to a mechanical 
error caused by a scribe shifting the annuary numbers in the 
process of copying the manuscript. 


' In saying this and in what follows we are of course referring to the ‘ corrected’ 
dates of *‘ A’ as printed in all editions of the chronicles, not to the dates as originally 
written in A. 

* Mon. Germ. Hist., 8.8. i. 528 (ed. ‘in usum scholarum’, p. 72). 

* Ibid. p. 530 (ed. ‘ in usum scholarum ’, p. 78). 

* E. Diimmler, Geschichte des Ostfrankischen Reiches, ed. 2, iii. 352; W. Vogel, 
Die Normannen und das Frdnkische Reich, pp. 371-2. 5 Ante, xiii. 73-6. 
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3. The third possible explanation is that the discrepancy is 
due to a mechanical shifting of the dates in copying, and to 
that alone. It is the view of Steenstrup and Plummer and of 
most modern historians who have followed them.! 

We intend to argue that this last view must still be accepted, 
by showing that neither of the first two possible explanations 
can be satisfactorily fitted to the facts narrated in the chronicle. 

1. Let us then begin by trying to apply the theory that the 
chronicler was still reckoning by indictional years. This would 
get rid of the discrepancy which we have already noticed between 
the dates given by the English chronicler and by the Frankish 
annalist for the coming of the Northmen from Francia to Kent, 
since if the invasion assigned by the Frank to the autumn of 892 
occurred later than 24 September, it would on the indictional year 
theory be included by the English chronicler in his year 893. 
But difficulties appear as soon as the theory is applied to the long 
story which the chronicler tells under the date 894. 


In this year, that was a twelvemonth after they had made a ‘ work’ 
in the east kingdom,? Northumbria and East Anglia had given oaths to 
king Alfred. . . . Then king Alfred gathered his fyrd and went until he 
encamped between the two armies [i. e. the ‘ Great Army’ and the army 
of Haesten].... 


When was it that Alfred gathered his force and took up his 
position between the great Danish army camped in the south 
of Kent and the army of Haesten in the north? If we suppose 
that these years were reckoned from the indictions, ‘ 893’, the 
year of the invasion, would have ended at our 23 September 893 ; 
and ‘ 894’, the annal in which Alfred gathers his forces, would 
not begin till our 24 September 893. In other words, we should 
have to admit that Alfred waited almost a year before he col- 
lected his army to deal with the invaders. The indictional year 
theory therefore reduces the story of the chronicle to absurdity. 
Still more absurd and impossible would it be to suppose that all 
the complicated campaigns described in this annal, including 
the three successive raids from the Danelaw to the west of the 
kingdom, could be crowded into a few weeks. But if the year 
were an indictional year this would be necessary, because the last 
operation, the descent on Chester, was made ‘ before winter’ ; 


1 Steenstrup, Normannerne, ii. 74, n. 1; Plummer, i. 85, n. 1; ii. 95, 108. 

* The annalist’s opening attempt to fix his chronology by reference to the construc- 
tion of a fort is not helpful. Thorpe’s identification of the ‘ work ’ with that reported 
to have been made by Haesten at the end of ‘ 893’ at Milton must be rejected, because 
“the east kingdom’ presumably means what it means at the beginning of the annal 
for ‘893’, the east kingdom of the Franks. But it is curious that the chronicler 
should date an event by another of which he has said nothing, an event which does 
not appear to have been specially important, and which occurred not in his own 
country but on the Continent. ; 
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and that this must have been the winter of 893-4, not that of 
894-5, is evident from the final words of the annal: ‘ And that 
was a twelvemonth after they had come over sea hither.’ A 
similar argument might be pursued through the annals of ‘ 895’ 
and ‘896’. But what has been said about that for ‘ 894’ is 
sufficient to show that the author of this section of the chronicle 
was not writing about years which began in the preceding 
September instead of at Christmas. 

2. We pass, therefore, to the second possible explanation with 
its hypothesis of a double error. This at the outset seems to 
meet the difficulties which we encountered in applying the first 
theory. According to this explanation, the annal ‘ 893’ of the 
chronicle is assumed to represent the twelve months from 
24 September 891 to 23 September 892. The invasion of the 
great army, which we know occurred in the autumn of our 892, 
would accordingly be placed towards the end of the twelve 
months, i.e. at the beginning of the autumn (instead of at the 
end of the autumn, as in theory no. 1). The campaigns described 
under ‘ 894’ would follow on naturally. There would be no great 
interval between the arrival of the Danes and gathering of the 
fyrd by Alfred to hold them in check. The raid to Chester, the 
last event of the annal, which the chronicle says was ‘ before 
winter ’, would have to be placed before 24 September 893, and 
this would be, as stated by the chronicle, twelve months after 
the Danes had crossed the Channel. 

But this interpretation has obviously its difficulty. The first 
three weeks of September, in which the Chester raid has to be 
placed, would more naturally be described as ‘ before mid- 
autumn ’ than as ‘ before winter’. However, on the assumption 
that this objection is not fatal, let us pursue further this reading 
of the story. Let us go on to the entry given under ‘ 896’. 

The chronology of this annal is complicated by the fact that 
it includes the events of more than twelve months.’ It begins 
‘896. In the same year the aforesaid army made a “ work ” 
on the Lea twenty miles above London. Then in the summer 
after ’ an attack was made on the Danish fort. 

Now the opening phrase of the annal, ‘In the same year’ 
(On py ylean gere), seems to make it clear that the writer is here 
ignoring the date which had been entered in his manuscript, and 
is reverting to the events of the previous annal. He is, in fact, 
making good an omission. He wishes to tell about the attack 
on the fort in the summer of ‘ 896’, but he cannot do so without 


! For other examples of this in the chronicle see a.p. 855, 887, and the article of 
R. L. Poole, ante, xvi. 721. Cf. also W. H. Stevenson, ante, xiii. 74: ‘ This striving 
after continuity of narrative has been one of the most fruitful causes of chronological 
mistakes in our later chroniclers.’ 
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mentioning that this fort had been constructed in ‘ 895’. If this 
is granted, there is no difficulty in the chronology of the rest of 
the annal, but the story which is told is one which cannot be 
fitted into a year ending on 23 September. It describes incidents 
of the summer and of the autumn ‘ while the people reaped their 
corn’; and it goes on to narrate how thereafter Alfred made 
two forts, on either side of the Lea, how the Danes then forsook 
their camp on the Lea and went to Quatbridge on the Severn, 
and there made another fort, how the fyrd rode west after the 
Danes, who then settled themselves for the winter at Quatbridge. 
‘ That was three years after they had come hither over sea to the 
mouth of the Limen.’ We are surely justified in calculating that 
these elaborate operations in the east and west of the country 
could not have been crowded into the short interval between 
harvest time and 23 September. If so, it becomes evident that 
the second hypothetical explanation of the chronology of this 
section of the chronicle makes the narrative almost, though not 
quite, as incredible as did the first. We therefore have reason to 
reject the idea of a reckoning by indictional years in either of the 
ways suggested. And there is then no other choice but to fall 
back on the old theory that the dates given by the ‘ corrected’ 
chronicle for the last war of Alfred show an error of one year 
which must be due to some mistake. Mr. Stevenson and others 
have shown how this mistake may have arisen in manuscript A. 
But this is a point to which we must return later. 

The result of our inquiry so far has been that each of the 
periods which we have examined, the reign of Athelstan, the reign 
of Edward, and the period of the last war of Alfred, has contributed 
some evidence that the authors of the chronicle had ceased to 
begin their years in September. Only in one annal, 913, have we 
found an obvious lapse to the old method of including events 
before Christmas in the history of the year. Since Mr. Beaven 
has demonstrated the use of the indictional years down to 887 
and our argument has tended to disprove their use (except by 
an occasional lapse) from 893, it follows that the change must 
have been introduced during the years 888 to 892. It now 
remains, therefore, to examine this last section in order to see 
if we can fix more precisely the point at which the change was 
made. The annals for 888 and 889 are short, and throw no light 
on the question ; but those for 890 and 891, which resume the 
story of the Danish army on the Continent, present some points 
of interest and of difficulty. 

Under the date 890 the chronicler contributes two facts about 
‘the Army’ ; first, that it ‘ went from the Seine to St. L6’, and, 
secondly, that ‘the Bretons fought against them and had the 

1 Ante, xiii. 73-4. 
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victory and drove them out into a river and drowned many of 
them’. The time of the move to St. L6 is not beyond dispute. 
It certainly occurred after the Northmen had appeared (for the 
last time) outside Paris. The annals of St. Vaast place this 
return to Paris in the autumn of 889, but there is a charter which 
seems to refer it to July. On the whole it seems reasonable to 
suppose that the advance to St. L6 was made towards the end 
of 889 and probably after 24 September. The other event in this 
annal of the English Chronicle, the victory of the Bretons, must 
be assigned to our 890. Thus there is reason to believe that this 
annal, like the previous section of the Alfredian Chronicle, was 
reckoning by years beginning in September. 

Lastly we come to the annal dated 891 in A, and this 
must be taken in conjunction with the next entry in A under 
‘892°. It will make the argument clearer if we take these 
two entries together, and analyse them into the following com- 
ponent parts : 

(a) ‘An. DCCCXCl. In this year the army went east.’ 
If the writer was here thinking of the return of the army from 
the neighbourhood of Brittany to the district of the Seine and 
Oise, the event to which he refers occurred in the autumn of 890.” 
But in view of the fact that this opening sentence leads on to 
the mention of a battle which is evidently the battle of the 
Dyle in the east kingdom, i.e. the kingdom of Arnulf, it is 
better to interpret the words ‘ the army moved east ’ as referring 
to its move from the Oise, towards the Scheldt and the Meuse, 
in 891. 

(b) ‘ And King Arnulf with the East Franks and Saxons and 
Bavarians fought against the mounted force before the ships 
came and put it to flight.’ There is no doubt about the identifica- 
tion of this victory with the battle of the Dyle which occurred 
in the latter half of 891. The precise date of the battle has been 
much discussed. The latest theory is that of M. Vander Linden, 
who assigns the battle to a date as early as the last half of 
September or even the end of August.* None the less the balance 


? Diimmler, iii. 346 ; Vogel, pp. 346-7,.358 ; E. Favre, Eudes, p. 128. 

2 Cf. the annals of St. Vaast, s.a. 890: 4 Brittanni vero viriliter suum defensavere 
regnum, atque afflictos Danos Sequanam redire compulerunt. Imminente vero festa 
omnium sanctorum, Dani per Sequanam Hisam ingressi. . . .’ 

* Mr. R. L. Poole has called my attention to M. Vander Linden’s article in the 
Revue Historique, exxiv. 64-81 (1917). An account of the development of the con- 
troversy with references will be-found on pp. 76 if. I hesitate to accept M. Vander 
Linden’s solution of the problem for the following reasons : 

(1) Arnulf only planned the campaign of the Dyle to avenge the defeat of his forces 
by the Northmen on 25 June (Reginonis Chron. s.a. 891). He was then at the other 
end of his kingdom ‘ repressing the insolence of the Slavs’. From a charter we know 
the he was at Mattighofen in Bavaria on 21 July. It seems most reasonable to 
suppose with A. Dobsch (in Mitteilungen des Instituts fiir oesterreichische Geschichts- 
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of probabilities seems to incline to the older view which places the 
victory in the last half of October. If the battle was really fought 
after 23 September its insertion under 891 marks the English 
Chronicle’s departure from the use of indictional years. 

(c) There follows the story about the arrival of the three 
pilgrim Scots from Ireland—a passage which has no bearing on 
our present subject. 

(d) The date ‘ An. DCCCXCIL’ is written in the same hand- 
writing at the foot of the verso. 

(e) At the top of the next verso a new scribe begins in a different 
handwriting : ‘ In the same year after Easter, about the Rogations 
or earlier, appeared the star which in book-Latin is called cometa.’ 
Mr. Stevenson has shown! that the comet thus recorded is the 
comet of May 891. This proves conclusively that the date 
DCCCXCIT had been overlooked by the new scribe, and that 
when he said the comet appeared ‘In the same year’, he was 
indeed referring to 891. 

Thus, looking at these entries under 891 and ‘ 892’ as a whole, 
we see that though there was some confusion in the sequence of 
events, since the new writer notices a comet of May 891 after 
a battle which had been fought in the late summer or autumn 
of the year, and though the failure of the new writer to cross 
out the datal numerals DCCCXCII entered by his predecessor 
was to cause much more grievous confusion in the future, the 
chronology is in other respects straightforward. If our interpre- 
tation of the phrase ‘the army moved east’ is correct, all the 
events described did actually occur in 891, the year to which the 
writers intended to assign them. There is no reckoning from the 
indiction. There is no discrepancy between the date (as first 
written) of the English Chronicle and that of the annals of 
forschung, xv. 367 ff.), Vogel (op. cit. p. 367, n. 2), and R. Parisot (Le Royaume de 
Lorraine, p. 497, n. 2) that Arnulf took some three months to complete his dealings 
with the Slavs, and to summon, collect, and marshal his composite army. 

(2) Some of the grounds on which M. Vander Linden dismisses ‘ the fantastic details’ 
of the Saxon Chronicle about the composite nature of the army are not likely to com- 
mend themselves. He says that the chronicle is a ‘much later’ source! He thinks 
that the chronicler included Saxons in Arnulf’s army because he wished that the 
ancestors of the Anglo-Saxons should participate in the glory of the campaign. 

(3) He says that the assembly held by Arnulf at Maastricht on 1 October ‘ doubtless 
closes the campaign’. But this is simply begging the question. It is just as probable 


that the assembly was held while Arnulf was waiting for some of the contingents from 
the more distant parts of his kingdom. 

(4) The identification of Noviomacum, where Arnulf granted a charter on 1 Novem- 
ber, with Neumagen on the Moselle is interesting, but the fact that he had reached the 
Moselle on his return by 1 November is not inconsistent with the theory that the battle 
of the Dyle was fought some time in the latter half of October. 

On M. Vander Linden’s theory Arnulf waited about on the Meuse for no apparent 
reason for some weeks after he had defeated the Northmen. Is it not more probable 
that he should have waited there for the concentration of his troops before the battle ? 

1 Ante, xiii. 78-9. 
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St. Vaast. Here then, it seems, may be located the point at 
which the Alfredian Chronicle changed from one system of 
chronology to another. Though the evidence is not absolutely 
conclusive, there is a high degree of probability that 890 is the 
last of the series of annals regularly reckoned as beginning with 
the September indiction, and that 891 is the first of a series 
which begins the year at some later day in the calendar, doubtless, 
as in the tenth century, at Christmas. This is the answer to the 
problem which we set before ourselves at the beginning of this 
article. But the result of the inquiry has further significance, and 
before we conclude, it will be well to indicate some aspects of 
its more general interest. 

In the first place it has a bearing on the question where 
exactly was the ending of the original chronicle, that is, the 
parent chronicle as first compiled under Alfred. All authorities 
are now agreed that the work of editing the chronicle was 
carried out somewhere about the period 887-93. But when 
they attempt to fix the precise year at which the original 
chronicle ended, there is considerable disagreement. Earle 
and Beaven emphasize the importance of a break at 887.' 
Mr. Plummer habitually speaks of the Alfredian chronicle 
going ‘ up to 892’. Horst, in a monograph published in 1896, 
argued that the first Alfredian author’s handiwork could be 
traced down to the end of 893.° In the present article we have 
found some reason to detect a change at yet another point 
(between 890 and 891), and at first sight it seems curious that 
this change from the old to the new method of reckoning the 
year should not exactly coincide with any of the other ‘ breaks ’. 
But the different views to which we have referred are not neces- 
sarily irreconcilable, and they all agree in pointing to the impor- 
tance of the six years 887-93 as the decisive age in the history 
of the chronicle. They suggest by their very diversity that the 
making of the chronicle was not the achievement of a few months, 
but that the work remained ‘on the stocks’ for some years. 
Mr. Plummer has sketched in his introduction (especially in 
section v) what he conceives to be the story of its formation. 
He thinks that copies of the original chronicle up to 892 were 
made and sent to different monasteries by Alfred, much in the 
same way that copies of the Cura Pastoralis were circulated at 
his bidding, and that these copies thus became the parents of 
the various manuscripts which have come down to us. The 
theory is of course only an inference from the internal evidence 
of the different versions, but though speculative it is valuable, 


* Earle, Two Saxon Chronicles Parallel, p. xv ; Beaven, ante, xxxiii. 331. 
* e.g. Plummer, 11. cii, cxiii, exiv, exvii. 


* K. Horst, Zur Kritik der Altenglischen Annalen, p. 4. 
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The contrast between the chronological methods up to 
and after 890 does, however, call for more attention to the 
importance of this particular year in the history of the chronicle, 
and raise the question whether Mr. Plummer has not post- 
dated by one or two years the time when the copies of the original 
chronicle were circulated at Alfred’s order. There are two 
reasons for supposing that 890 (or the beginning of 891) rather 
than 892 was the date at which the transcripts were sent out. 
One is the change in the system of calculating the year. The 
other is the confusion in the numbering of the annals, which 
creeps into the different versions of the chronicle at this point. 
A glance at the six versions of the work given by Thorpe in parallel 
columns will show that down to 890 the dates of five out of the 
six manuscripts did agree at any rate for the Alfredian period.’ 
The variation in the sixth manuscript, C, which from 853 had 
been consistently post-dated one year, was clearly caused by 
some scribal error. But immediately after 890 new variations 
develop in the important manuscripts A, D, and E. D inserts 
the annuary number ‘ 891’. It records nothing under it; and 
then assigns to 892 the battle of the Dyle and the other events 
which A, as described above,” enumerated partly under 891 and 
partly under the numeral 892. E also inserts the annuary number 
891 and has nothing to record under it; but it differs from D 
in that it never makes good the omission. Under 892 it 
describes the invasions of the great army and of Haesten, 
entered under 893 in A, B, C, and D (though originally under 
892 in A). F under 891 has the story of the arrival of the 
Scots, but it omits all mention of the victory of Arnulf and of 
the comet. These discrepancies and confusions could be easily 
explained if the copies of the ‘ original chronicle’, which were 
to be the ancestors of D, E, and F, had been sent out about 
890. They are much less intelligible if the copies were circulated 
as Mr. Plummer supposes in 892. 

It is just possible that the change in the method of reckoning 
the year may have been one of the causes which contributed to 
this confusion. Thus the scribe who continued the transcript 
from which manuscript D is descended, writing according to 
Mr. Plummer in some northern monastery, may have been induced 
to place the annal recording the battle of the Dyle under the date 
892 because he knew that an event of the autumn of 891 should 
be so entered under the old method, while the scribe of A, being 
in closer touch with the actual author of the chronicle, rightly 
entered it at first according to the new method under 891. 

1 Of these manuscripts, B should however be disregarded, since its dates are 


not original, but are added in a modern hand. 
2 p. 505. 
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But though it is conceivable that the new discrepancy between 
the dates given by D_and the original dates of A may have 
originated in this way, the fact that the discrepancy is continued 
for some thirty years makes it far more probable that it should 
be regarded as an ordinary scribal error. 

Looking back on the evidence, one may conclude that though 
the actual year of the transition may be challenged, there can 
be no doubt that the change was due to the influence of Alfred 
rather than to that of Dunstan. The initiative no doubt came 
from one of the helpers whom Alfred drew to his court. The 
correspondence between Charlemagne and Alcuin about the 
caput anni * shows that it was then natural for a king of active 
mind to take an interest in the subject. But even without this 
illustration we should be justified in assuming that the new 
mode was not introduced without the concurrence of Alfred 
himself. After the many ‘creations’ popularly attributed to 
Alfred in the middle ages and denied by modern historians, it 
is refreshing to be able to trace to him an innovation with which 
he has not hitherto been credited. When he tried to import 
monastic discipline from abroad into his monastery at Athelney, 
he failed lamentably ; but in this minor detail of chronology 
the continental mode was adopted, and the English usage was 
given up. It was a defeat for insularity. 

The main question of this article has now been answered ; but 
there are one or two supplementary points which may be dealt 
with shortly. 

In the first place one naturally asks whether any support can 
be found elsewhere for the view to which we have been led by 
the evidence in the English Chronicle. Asser’s Life of Alfred and 
the later chronicles do not help us because they are, with one 
small exception, all based directly or indirectly on the English 
Chronicle. Mr. Beaven has, it is true, inferred that the author 
of the one exception (the fragment of northern annals used by 
Simeon of Durham and the compiler of the Annales Lindisfar- 
nenses) did not reckon his years from the indiction. This may 
be either, as he thought, a local usage of the north, or simply 
the peculiarity of one particular writer. But these annals for the 
period which we have covered are so fragmentary that one can 
scarcely construct on them either a positive or negative assertion. 

The Land-books throw little light on the subject, because in 
the period with which we have dealt they rarely mentioned the 
time of year at which the grant was made. 

As a last point I propose to call attention to the entry in the 
Chronicle under 851, in order to illustrate the strong probability 
that the indictional reckoning was used not only as Mr. Anscombe 

® Mon. Germ. Hist., Ep. Karolini Avi, ii, Ep. 145, p. 231 seq. 
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and Mr. R. L. Poole have shown in the time of Bede, and as 
Mr. Beaven has shown throughout most of Alfred’s reign, but 
also in the intervening period. The manuscript A of the Chronicle 
records under 851 the following events: 

(1) A success of the men of Devonshire over the heathen. 

(2) A success at Sandwich. 

(3) The ‘ wintering ’ of the heathen for the first time (other 
manuscripts add ‘in Thanet’). 

(4) A raid of a large heathen army ending in their defeat at 
Aclea. 

Though the order of these events is put somewhat differently 
in manuscripts B, C, D, and E, the wintering of the heathen 
always precedes the raid which was defeated at Aclea. Sir 
Charles Oman found great difficulty in the passage, owing 
to the fact that he was not acquainted with the reckoning of 
years from the indiction. He says: 


It is almost inconceivable that a confused note occurring in the 
Chronicle and inserted in the middle of the campaign, can be correct, 
when it says that ‘ the heathen men for the first time remained over 
winter in Thanet’. If we had found it placed before the account of the 
battle of Aclea we might have accepted it—not without surprise. But 
written where it stands, it makes nonsense, and we can only suppose it 
to be a false duplication of the later entry under the year 855. It seems 
best to neglect the whole story ; is it likely that the ships’ crews would 
have stayed in Thanet after the landing army had been exterminated ? 


Sir Charles Oman’s theory of a duplication between the entries 
for 851 and 855 is quite unnecessary. The true interpretation 
of the chronicle is no doubt that the heathen men wintered for 
the first time in Thanet in the winter of 850-1 (according to our 
reckoning), and for the first time in Sheppey in the winter of 
854-5. Historians who deal with English history from the 
days of Bede to those of Alfred must beware of the modern idea 
that the winter of a year succeeds its summer. 

R. H. Hopexr. 





Borough Representation in Richard IT's 
Reign 


HE printed materials available for a study of the personnel 
of the burgesses returned to parliament in the reign of 
Richard II are very scanty. Thousands of municipal records 
are still unpublished and uncalendared, and many others suffer 
from uncritical editing. Even among those which are privileged 
by having such editors as Maitland and Miss Bateson,’ informa- 
tion relevant to the history of the boroughs in parliament at this 
period is rare. In nearly every case the local records yield only 
a few details about individuals whom we know from other 
sources to have been members of parliament. A full list of the 
citizens and burgesses returned on the sheriffs’ writs has been 
published by the Public Record Office,” and the Rolls of Parlia- 
ment are the source of much general information. But until a 
great advance has been made in the publication of municipal 
records, any conclusions reached can be only of a tentative nature. 
The most perplexing fact which must strike any student of 
this subject is the discrepancy between the number of boroughs 
returned by the sheriffs and the number which sued for writs 
de expensis. The sheriff, as the returning officer, endorsed the 
writ of summons with the names of the knights elected by the 
county, and of the burgesses elected by the towns in his bailiwick. 
When the towns failed to supply him with the names of their 
representatives he noted the fact on the writ by the words 
‘nullum inde mihi dederunt responsum’.* The total number of 
boroughs returning members in this way varies from parliament to 
parliament, but the number in the reign of Richard II is usually 
about seventy. Each borough normally returned two representa- 
tives, so that the number of individual burgesses returned would 
be about double the number of knights. But the writs de expensis, 
which were issued to the members at the close of each parlia- 
ment, to ensure payment of their wages, tell a very different tale. 
* Charters of the Borough of Cambridge, ed. Maitland and Bateson ; Records of the 
Borough of Leicester, ed. Mary Bateson. 


* Public Record Office, Lists and Indexes: Members of Parliament, 1878. 
* Riess, Geschichte des Wahlrechts zum englischen Parlament, p: 19. 
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The number of boroughs receiving these writs varies from three 
to twenty, but the average is below twelve. It is, moreover, 
extremely unlikely that there has been any failure to record 
the issue cf writs to the towns, for the record ot those issued to 
the knights is complete for every parliament in this reign. 

Dr. Pollard has put forward the theory that, with a few 
important exceptions, the writs de erpensis represent the actual 
number of burgesses present in parliament. The suggestion is 
tempting, but not altogether convincing. Dr. Pollard dismisses 
the idea that the burgesses did not trouble to claim their writs 
with the argument that ‘if the landed gentry were not too 
proud to claim their wages the business-like burgesses can 
hardly be credited with contempt for such considerations ’.1 
A few of the larger towns did, he admits, make other arrange- 
ments for paying their members, and could, therefore, dispense 
with the writs, but their number can only be computed at about 
half a dozen. From the spasmodic appearance of other towns 
on the writs he concludes that they had no such arrangement, 
and that therefore ‘the writs may be taken as a fairly accurate 
indication of the size of the house of commons’. The undoubted 
predominance of the knights over the burgesses in the medieval 
parliament, and the alleged antipathy of medieval communities 
to representation, are adduced in support of this argument. 
There are difficulties in the way of accepting this view. It seems 
unreasonable to argue that the burgesses could not have been 
too proud to claim a payment which was claimed regularly by 
their social superiors. Pride, we may feel confident, played 
a very small part in such transactions, but it would have been 
almost impossible for the knights to obtain their wages without 
the aid of a writ. The shire was a large and disintegrated com- 
munity, hardly, in fact, a community at all, and it was a matter 
of perpetual dispute as to where the liability for the payment 
of the knights’ wages lay. Unaided by a writ it would have been 
impossible for the knight to enforce his claim throughout the 
shire. But with the burgesses it was very different. The borough 
members were usually important officials, the mayor, bailiff, 
or steward of the town often being returned. The borough was 
a compact community governed, as a rule, by an oligarchy of 
burgesses. In such circumstances, escape from the obligation 
of contribution to the members’ wages must have been as diffi- 
cult as it was easy in the shires. The Norwich records ? suggest 
that it was possible for the borough representatives to obtain 
a higher rate of wages if they did not sue for the writ. On the 
Treasurer’s Roll for 1375-6 we find recorded the payment of 


1 Evolution of Parliament, p. 317. 
2 Records of the City of Norwich, ed. Hudson and Tingey, ii. 44, 51. 
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wages to Bartholomew Appleyard and William Bliclyng for 
attendance at the Good Parliament. For eighty-one days’ atten- 
dance and for their share in ‘the common banquet there made by 
the Commons of the realm’ they received £27 13s. 4d. The 
ordinary payment due to two members for eighty-one days 
would have been £16 4s. O0d., and, making full allowance for 
medieval appetites, it is difficult to believe that the Norwich 
citizens’ share in the festivities could have cost their fellow- 
townsmen £11 9s. 4d. The supposition that the rate of payment 
was higher is confirmed by the record of the payment to Walter 
Bixton and Richard Whyte for twenty-one days’ attendance at 
the Shrewsbury parliament. They received between them £7, 
which was payment at the rate of 3s. 4d. a day. The members for 
all the larger towns probably followed the example of Norwich 
and did their utmost to secure the higher wage. When they 
anticipated difficulties in the way of payment they could have 
recourse to the writs which would secure them the minimum 
rate of two shillings a day. It is, indeed, more than probable 
that the greater facilities for collecting money afforded by the 
towns provide one of the reasons why the burgesses were subject 
to a higher rate of taxation than the rest of the community. 

A more serious difficulty is presented by a comparison of the 
parliamentary petitions with the writs de expensis. The pre- 
sentation of a petition in parliament from a borough which 
normally returned members is a strong argument for the presence 
of those members in parliament. Some deputies would naturally 
have to be chosen, and it seems highly improbable that, when 
the burgesses had already elected two representatives and 
returned their names to the sheriff, they should not have resorted 
to the obvious expedient of entrusting the petition to those 
representatives who, as members of the commons’ house, would 
have a prior claim to be heard. In 1378 Gloucester, together with 
other western towns, petitioned for protection against the dangers 
of the Marches ;+ the same year Canterbury citizens petitioned 
that they might take local customs in aid of building a wall ; * 
Scarborough,* Lynn,* and Melcombe ® in 1379, Dunwich * and 
Wareham’ in 1388, Guildford,’ Bridgwater, Barnstaple, and 
Wells ® in 1391 presented various petitions. In all these cases the 
towns concerned had returned the names of their representatives 
for the coming parliament to the sheriff ; but in no case did they 
receive writs de expensis. None of them are among the important 


1 Rot. Parl. iii. 45, § 61. 2 Ibid. p. 53, § 11. 
2 Ibid. p. 63, § 37. * Ibid. p. 70, § 6. 

: Ibid. § 7. . * Ibid. > 254, § 7. 
? Ibid. p. 255, § 11. * Ibid. p. 294, § 40. 


* Ibid. p. 322, § 49. 
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cities which Dr. Pollard cites as making private arrangements for 
payment,’ but it is impossible to believe that they were not 
represented. 

Though a comprehensive examination of the records of the 
less important boroughs is necessary before any final conclusion 
can be reached, two instances taken from the material already 
printed are suggestive. Northampton, if we follow Dr. Pollard’s 
line of argument, was unrepresented in the first parliament of 
1382. Yet the Liber Custumarum of the borough notes that 


At a congregation held in the church in Tuesday in Easter week (1382) 
in the time of Lawrence Haddon, Mayor, Simon Daventre and Richard 
Rawlyns were elected burgesses for the Parliament to be held at West- 


minster on the morrow of St. John before the Latin Gate then next 
ensuing. 


The Liber records, further, an ordinance to the effect that here- 
after the mayor of the town should automatically be chosen 
one of the burgesses.” It seems incredible that the burgesses 
should have held a formal public election and passed a resolution 
concerning future elections, if they had no intention of sending 
their representatives to Westminster. Again, the records of 
Barnstaple contain a memorandum in the accounts of the 
collectors and receivers of a payment of £3 to John Bedwille 
for his expenses in going to London for the two parliaments 
of 1393 and 1394;* but a writ de expensis was issued to the 
mayor and bailiffs of Barnstaple for the parliament of 1394 only.* 

Dr. Pollard lays stress on the unpopularity of parliamentary 
representation in the towns. The fact that the towns which 
sent members to parliament were taxed at a higher rate than those 
which were represented only by the knights of the shire is his 
strongest argument in favour of this view. He states that 
boroughs which were represented only by the knights of the shire 
were taxed with the shires and paid a fifteenth, while boroughs 
with representation of their own had their own taxation and paid 
a tenth. Yet by Richard II’s reign the relative taxation of the 
shires and boroughs no longer depended on the presence of bur- 
gesses in parliament. In 1334 the tenth and fifteenth had been 
commuted for a fixed sum amounting to between £38,000 and 
£39,000, and the assessment of that year was accepted as final.° 
Henceforward, each county and town was liable for a certain 

1 These are London, York, Bristol, Winchester, Salisbury, Southampton, Norwich, 
and Yarmouth (op. cit. p. 318). 

* Records of the Borough of Northampton, ed. Markham and Cox, i. 248. 


* Chanter and Wainwright, Barnstaple Records, ii. 103. This may have been 


a payment of some extra expenses, for £9 for the two representatives was the payment 
ordered in the 1394 writ. 


« Prynne, Parliamentary Writs, iv. 425. 
5 Dowell, History of Taxation and Tazes, 1888, pp. 86-7. 
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amount which had to be produced, whether members were sent 
to parliament or not. Boroughs, the representatives of which 
were not actually present in parliament, did, of course, escape 
liability for their wages, but they had to contribute their share 
towards the wages of the knights, who were paid at a higher rate 
and were indifferent, if not actually hostile, to the interests of the 
towns. It may indeed be questioned whether the reluctance of 
the cities and boroughs to return members was so universal as 
has been supposed. Only three grants of exemption from repre- 
sentation in parliament are recorded in this reign on the grounds 
of financial distress," and it may be asked why it was necessary 
to procure such exemption if all expense could be avoided merely 
by failing to send members. The election at Northampton, 
already mentioned, suggests that the choice of representatives 
was an event of public importance. This impression is con- 
firmed by entries in the Assembly Roll of Norwich, concerning 
elections to the first two parliaments of Richard II’s reign. 


October 2nd 1377. Walter de Bixton and Peter de Alderford were 
elected to go to a Parliament to be held at Westminster on the quinzaine 
of St. Michael. Four bailiffs (named) and thirteen citizens (named) were 
elected to consult with Walter and Peter to go to Parliament concerning 
matters touching the community. 


Again, in January 1378, ‘ Walter de Bixton and Henry Lominour 
are elected to go to London to prosecute the confirmation of our 
charter of liberty and increase our liberties as they may be able ’.* 
The point of view is provincial, but it is not antagonistic to 
parliament, which is spoken of with respect as a body from 
which the redress of grievances and the increase of liberties are 
expected to spring. 

The Parliament Rolls give us very little help in solving the 
problem of the number of burgesses present in parliament. 
There seems sometimes to have been a roll-call of the commons 
at the opening of the session, frequently postponed owing to the 
failure of the sheriffs to return their writs in time. There is, 
however, no record that the replies to the second roll-call were 
defective,* and by the statute of 1382 * any who failed to appear 
when summoned were subject to a heavy amercement. The roll 
of 1388 refers to the presence in parliament of the knights and 
burgesses ‘ for all the Counties, Cities and Boroughs of England ’,® 
but too much meaning should not be read into phrases of this 
type. The fact for which it is most difficult to account is the 

1 Colchester (Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1381-5, p. 214; 1391-6, p. 379); Maldon 
(ibid. 1385-9, p. 508) ; Hull (ibid. 1381-5, p. 475). 

* Hudson and Tingey, Records of the City of Norwich, i. 271. 


® Rot. Parl. iii. 184, 203, 329, 122. 
* Statutes of the Realm, 6 Ric. II, cap. 4. 5 Rot. Parl. iii. 238. 
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undeniable predominance of the knights over the burgesses in 
parliament. The Speaker was always chosen from the knights ; 
in the description of the Good Parliament given by the Chronicon 
Angliae the word milites is used for communes throughout ; * 
with one exception, we find no burgesses on a general parlia- 
mentary committee ; * and the fact that the boroughs were taxed 
at a higher rate than the shires is in itself significant of the pre- 
dominance of the knights in parliament. Yet the degree of 
independence possessed by the knights has been so much over- 
stated that it has, perhaps, led to some exaggeration of the 
difference between them and the burgesses. That the latter were 
present in sufficient numbers to be regarded almost as a separate 
estate, there can be little doubt. In 1381 the commons prayed 
that each estate might take counsel separately concerning the 
grant of a subsidy, ‘the prelates by themselves, the great tem- 
poral lords by themselves, the knights by themselves, the justices 
by themselves, and all the other estates separately ’.* In 1382 


a still clearer differentiation was made between knights and 
burgesses. 


The knights of the shires, by themselves, prayed the lords of parliament 
that as it is well-known to everyone that for such an expedition the 
principal support should come from the merchants, that the merchants 
now present in parliament should bear the charge in particular. 


In answer to this plea the prelates appointed a committee con- 
sisting mainly of London citizens, which included also Thomas 
Beaupine, member for Bristol, John Pulmond, member for 
Southampton, and Robert Sutton, member for Lincoln, to consult 
concerning the subsidy to be raised in support of the king’s expedi- 
tion to France.* In 1391 the knights of the shire present in 
parliament made a protest against the protection extended by the 
cities and boroughs to fugitive villeins.© The predominance of 
the knights, such as it was, must have been very largely social. 
They maintained themselves against both lords and burgesses 
by virtue of their social position. They were not great politicians ; 
they were not conspicuously wiser nor more expert than the 
burgesses ; in many ways they were more stereotyped, more 
apart from the progressive elements of contemporary life. Yet, 
in spite of the rapid development of commerce in the fourteenth 
century, the manor was still the most important unit in English 
social life, and as lords of the manor the knights held a position 
in society to which even the greatest merchants could not yet 
1 Chronicon Angliae, pp. 68-100. 


* In 1379 William Walworth and John Philipot (London) and Thomas Graa 


(York) were members of the commission appointed to scrutinize the king’s household 
(Rot. Parl. iii. 73, § 15). 


2 Ibid. p. 100, § 16. « Ibid. p. 123, § 10. 5 Ibid. p. 296, § 51. 
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aspire. Parliament was in many respects a class-conscious 
assembly. Some instinct of self-protection against the rising 
tide of dynastic ambition, combined with a keen sense of the 
financial importance of the towns, led knights and burgesses to 
work together in support of, instead of in opposition to, one 
another’s interests. 

The burgesses were not, however, indifferent in the matter 
of choosing representatives to go to parliament. In the large 
towns great care seems to have been taken to return citizens 
who had already proved their worth in local politics. The 
burgesses of Northampton, as we have seen, enacted that their 
mayor should automatically be returned to parliament,’ and other 
towns frequently followed their example. Bath was represented 
by the mayor (Robert Angre) in 1397, Bristol by Walter Derby, 
mayor, in 1382, and by William Canynges, mayor, in 1386,‘ 
Leicester by Geoffrey Clarke, mayor, in 1391.5 The bailiffs of 
the towns were returned with great frequency. There is also 
a noticeable tendency to return very wealthy citizens to parlia- 
ment, a fact which may partially account for the frequent failure 
of the members to claim their expenses. The wages of a parlia- 
mentary burgess can have been of small account to such a man 
as William Canynges, the great Bristol merchant,’ or to the three 
Norwich citizens who in 1392 obtained licence to give to the 
bailifis of the commonalty three messuages, eighteen shops, 
forty-two stalls, and 54s. of rent. The generosity of these 
wealthy members of parliament left its mark on local institutions. 
They were the benefactors of gilds and the founders of hospitals 
and chantries all over the country. John Plumptre, member 
for Nottingham in 1388 and 1399, founded the hospital of the 
Blessed Mary in his native city. Gloucester was represented in 
1376 by Edward Taverner, master of the hospital of St. Mar- 
garet.1° Walter Frompton and John Stoke, who represented 
Bristol at different dates in this reign, were the founders of 
chantries in the churches of St. John and St. Thomas." In a few 
very exceptional cases we even find the same individual repre- 


1 Supra, p. 84. 

* King and Walts, Municipal Records of Bath, app. A, p. ix. 

* The Little Red Book of Bristol, i. 110. 

* Ibid. p. 127. 

* Records of the Borough of Leicester, ii. 448. 

* As at Colchester in 1388 (Red Book of Colchester, p. 16) and Dorchester 1395 
(Municipal Records, p. 91). 

* Pryce, Memorials of the Canynges Family, pp. 55 and 57. William Canynges 
was M.P. for Bristol in 1383, 1384, and 1386. 

* Hudson and Tingey, ii. 252. 

* Stevenson, Records of the Borough of Nottingham, i. 249. 
1% Calendar of Records of the Corporation of Gloucester, p. 370. 
" Little Red Book of Bristol, i. 189, 198. 
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senting town and county in turn. William Heyberare repre- 
sented the borough of Gloucester in the first parliament of 1380 
and in the parliament of 1389, and the county in the second parlia- 
ment of 1380, in 1384, 1385, and 1388. He seems to have been 
a townsman by birth, for he was bailiff of Gloucester in 1377 and 
1384,) and in 1387 he sued for a licence to give and assign a shop 
and appurtenances in Gloucester to the prior of St. Bartholomew.” 
John James, who represented Wallingford in 1376 and Berkshire 
in the first parliament of 1380, came of a county family,® and 
was appointed sheriff of Berkshire and Oxfordshire in the autumn 
of 1380. The return of a stranger as representative of the town 
led to a strong protest from the burgesses of Barnstaple in 1385. 
In answer to a writ ordering the burgesses to defray the expenses 
of this member, the mayor replied that the complainant was no 
burgess of theirs and not a Devonshire man, but one who had 
been intruded upon the town by the sheriffs for the sake of gain.‘ 
Membership of parliament was not, of course, final proof of 
respectability. In the fourteenth as in the twentieth century 
members of parliament appear occasionally in criminal courte,” 
but the fact that they do so in no way disproves the anxiety 
of their constituents to be represented by the best and most 
sufficient men in the neighbourhood. The frequency with which 
the same individuals were returned to parliament, and the 
absence of any recorded protest against this custom, suggest 
that the burgesses were not wholly unwilling in their attendance 
at parliament. Richard Wodelond represented Arundel in 
eight of Richard II’s parliaments; John Breton (Bodmin) 
was returned to nine, Lawrence Acton (Newcastle) to five, 
Walter Hanlegh (Shaftesbury) to nine, Thomas Gay (Chippen- 
ham) to ten. Even although the actual sessions of parliament 
may have offered less scope to the activities of the burgesses than 
of the knights, yet there must have been other inducements to 
attend. The merchants were well accustomed to travel, and 
the summons to parliament offered an opportunity of communica- 
tion with important traders of other towns as well as with the 
Londoners, who were always in the forefront of commercial 
activity. Moreover, matters which intimately affected those 
engaged in the wool or other trades were continually being raised 
in parliament, and, even if only a handful of merchants could 
hope to be heard in discussion, the business perceptions of the 
others must have urged them to be present. 


Records of Gloucester, pp. 362, 365. * Ibid. p. 56. 

* Lysons, Britannia, i. 378. 

* Chanter and Wainwright, Barnstaple Records, ii. 166. 

* See, for instances, Records of the Borough of Nottingham, i. 277, 279, and Cooper, 
Annals of the Borough of Cambridge, i. 119. 
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The parliamentary petitions are probably the best guide to 
the minds of those who presented them. These petitions at least 
suggest very little co-operation between the towns as a whole. 
There are only four petitions in this reign which are definitely 
an appeal from all the English boroughs. Three of these are 
petitions for the repayment of loans to the Crown ;! one is a 
request that the liberties of the borough markets be maintained, 
and that all property-holders in towns may be bound to con- 
tribute to their defence.? There can, however, be little doubt 
that the burgesses must have initiated the petitions dealing 
with trade and commerce, and the number of these is sufficient 
to suggest the presence of an influential body of burgesses among 
the commons. As is to be expected, the Parliament Rolls abound 
with petitions concerning the wool trade and cognate matters. 
Grievances are set forward which include the location of the 
staple, the rights of alien and native wool-merchants, the standard 
lengths of cloth, the price of kerseys.* Twenty-one petitions 
dealing directly with the wool trade are included in those pub- 
lished with the Parliament Rolls of this reign, and numerous 
others are to be found in the volumes of unprinted ‘ Ancient 
Petitions ’. The wine trade claims its share of attention. Peti- 
tions are entered concerning the gauging of wines, the sale of 
sweet and Rhine wines, the insurance charges imposed upon 
wine merchants.‘ It must almost certainly have been the 
trading element among the commons who emphasized the need 
of reforms in the currency. In 1379 a demand was made for 
small coins to pay for small measures of bread and ale, which was 
repeated in 1380.5 On another occasion the commons urged the 
weighing and measurement of money by the mayor of every 
town.® 

In addition to these general petitions, we have the petitions 
of particular towns or groups of towns, some of which have been 
already noticed. The collaboration of different boroughs to 
attain a common end is exceptional. We have only three 
instances of joint petitions in this reign, one from the towns on 
the Welsh border for protection against the dangers of the March 
land ; ® one from some Devon and Somerset towns, protesting 
against the encroachment of the jurisdiction of the admiralty 
courts ;’ and one from towns situate on the Thames, asking for 
the right of free fishing. On the whole each town looked to its 
own interests, and the business of its representatives was to seek 
the vindication of local rights in parliament. The controversy in 


' Rot. Parl. iii. 62, 96, 255. 2 Ibid. p. 20, § 76. 
2 Ibid. pp. 247, 250, 254, 268, 272, 281, 294. 
« Ibid. pp. 97, 138, 160. 5 Ibid. p. 66. 


* Ibid. p. 45, § 61. ? Ibid. p. 322, § 49. ® [bid. p. 328, § 14. 
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Yarmouth and Kirklerode concerning the herring-trade was one 
of the causes célébres of the fourteenth century.’ Frequent 
petitions for defence from the French come from Scarborough 
and the Cinque Ports,? and such small matters as the sale of 
wood from the parks near Salisbury,* the necessity of building 
a wall round Melcombe,* the troubles of the port-reeves of Ware- 
ham in their dealings with the exchequer,® are continually before 
parliament. These facts are difficult to reconcile with Dr. Pol- 
lard’s view of the apathetic borough, anxious to avoid representa- 
tion in a national assembly. Burgesses whose one anxiety was 
to evade the dangers of a journey to Westminster, the responsi- 
bility of voting in parliament, and the possibility of high taxation, 
would hardly have troubled to expound their small local grievances 
in a parliamentary petition. The nouveau riche of the fourteenth 
century was probably not very different from the wealthy traders 
of other generations in his desire to omit from his plan of life 
nothing which might bring him into contact with his social 
superiors. 

The exception to nearly every rule is to be found in London. 
The circumstances of the Londoners sitting in parliament were, 
in many respects, peculiar, and cannot be made the basis of 
generalizations. Yet London played so prominent a part in the 
history of the reign, and London citizens included so many men 
of national importance, that it is worth while to attempt a brief 
review of the parliamentary history of the city in this reign. 
The city of London was represented in parliament by four 
members. The custom of allowing a double number of members 
to the capital seems to have become regular about the middle of 
the fourteenth century. The Modus Tenendi Parliamentum 
gives the number as two,® and the election of four representatives 
was described by writ for the first time in 1346. Between 1346 
and 1355 sometimes two, sometimes four members were returned ; 
but from 1355 until 1885 the city of London, with the one 
exception of the parliament of 1371, never returned less than 
four members to each parliament.’ Of these four members two 
were aldermen and two were commoners of the city. The fact 
that the aldermen were elected by the aldermen and the com- 
moners by the commonalty of London is recorded for the first 
time in the election to the parliament of 1378,° and again in the 
elections of 1379 and 1388.° In February 1383 all four members 


* Rot. Parl. iii. 49, § 80. 

* Ibid. p. 63, § 37; p. 162, § 46; p. 70,§5; p. 201, § 24. 

3 Ibid. p. 254, § 9. * Ibid. p. 70, § 7. 

5 Ibid. p. 255, § 11. 

* Modus Tenendi Parliamentum, ed. T. D. Hardy, p. 10. 

’ Sharpe, London and the Kingdom, iii. 468. 

* Cal. of Letter-Book H, p. 98; cf. p. 118, n. 1. ® Ibid. pp. 118, 334. 
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were elected at a common council held in the Guildhall. The 
records throw no light on the conduct of elections, but probably 
the mayor and aldermen were in a position to nominate the 
commoners from whom the citizens were to make their choice. 
The members elected received a generous allowance in pay- 
ment of their expenses, although they had ordinarily to journey 
only as far as Westminster. The Modus informs us that ‘in 
expensis veniendo, morando et redeundo ’ the citizens of London 
were placed on an equality with the knights of the shire,’ but on 
one occasion at least in Richard II’s reign they received much 
more generous treatment. The four representatives of London 
at the Cambridge parliament, which sat for thirty-nine days, 
received a total wage of £112 7s. Od., or 14s, 4d. per head per day. 
A detailed account of how this money was spent has fortunately 
been preserved, and throws much light on the circumstances 
in which the representatives of London attended parliament.* 
The four members of the Cambridge parliament were Adam 
Bamme, Henry Vanner, William Tonge, and John Clenhond. 
They seem to have travelled to Cambridge and lodged there 
in conditions of luxury which a lord might have envied. Special 
clothing was procured, at the public expense, for them and the 
servants who accompanied them. They travelled on horseback, 
carrying with them two pipes of red wine from London, which 
proved an inadequate supply, for on arrival at Cambridge a 
further purchase was made, amounting to a total expenditure 
of £9 2s. A house was procured for their lodging which seems to 
have been refurnished and partially rebuilt for the occasion. 
Carpenters were employed to tile and thatch the house, to make 
stools and forms, and to remove rubbish ; table and bed linen, 
cushions, tapestry, hall and kitchen utensils were procured. 
Special pewter vessels were purchased by the chamberlain of the 
Guildhall, and the city paid, without protest, not only for their 
laundry, but also for the recreation of the members. ‘ Gifts to 
the minstrels of the King and other lords ’ are included among the 
expenses. It is not surprising to discover that the city experi- 
enced difficulties in the payment of these wages. An entry in 
the Letter-Book H seems to suggest that, when Richard II came 
to the throne, the expenses were habitually met by a tax on 
victuals. In November 1378 the common council elected a com- 
mittee to consider the best means of carrying out certain measures, 
including the payment of those elected to the Gloucester parlia- 
ment.® As a result of their deliberations the committee agreed 
that an inquiry should be made as to some better method of 


1 Ibid. p. 211. * Modus Tenendi Parliamentum, p. 13. 
* Cal. of Letter-Book H, p. 346. * Riley, Memorials, pp. 511, 512. 
5 Cal. of Letter-Book H, p. 108. 
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raising money to defray the city’s expenses than a tax on victuals 
sold in the city.1. The inquiry evidently failed to solve the 
problem. When the elections to the Cambridge parliament 
had been made the chamberlain confessed that he had nothing 
in hand to pay their expenses, and those present were obliged 
to agree that they should be defrayed out of the revenue coming 
to the Guildhall.” 

The names of the members returned are complete for every 
parliament in the region except those of May 1382 and January 
1393.° Fifty different individuals represented London in the 
parliaments of this reign, nearly all of them being men of con- 
siderable local importance. Twelve of them held the office of 
mayor in this period, twenty-six were sheriffs, and all except 
ten were aldermen, either before or after their election to parlia- 
ment. Many different trades were represented by those 
returned. Nine belonged to the Mercers’ Guild, six to the 
Fishmongers, five to the Grocers, and five to the Vintners. 
Three drapers, three goldsmiths, and three merchants were 
among them. The less important trades, such as the Shethers, 
the Pelters, and the Spicers, were represented in smaller propor- 
tions. Like the magnates of other cities these London members 
of parliament were both wealthy and generous. Thomas Carleton 
(1382) left money for the maintenance of a chantry in the chapel 
of St. John the Baptist, within the North Gate of St. Paul’s, 
as well as bequests to churches in Chepe and Wood Street ; * 
John Philipot left the reversion of certain lands and tenements 
to the mayor, aldermen, and commonalty of the city of London 
for the making of conduits ;*> John Clenhond (1388) left tenements 
to be sold at the discretion of the mayor and aldermen for the 
repair of London Bridge, London Wall, and the College of 
Guildhall ;* John Shadworth (1388, 1389) left £20 sterling to the 
Common Box of the Art of Mercers and a similar sum to the use 
and fabric of the Guildhall.? The wills of these and other parlia- 
mentary representatives of London speak eloquently of the civic 
pride which some of their fellow-countrymen regarded as a vice.® 

The names of the city’s representatives in parliament include 
several of more than local importance. John Philipot, who sat 
in parliament in 1377, 1380, 1381, and 1383, was a well-known 
financier, the leader of the London loyalists, and one of the most 
popular men in the kingdom.® In 1378 he fitted out an expedition 
against the pirates at his own expense,!° and was, three years 


1 Cal. of Letter-Book H, p. 116. * Ibid. p. 334. 

* For the most accurate list see Sharpe, vol. iii, app. B. 

* Cal. of Wills in the Court of Husting, ed. R. R. Sharpe, pt. ii, p. 272. 

5 Ibid. p. 276. * Ibid. p. 301. 

7 Ibid. p. 452. ® Historia Anglicana, ii. 208. 
* Ibid. i, 329, 343, 370. © Ibid. p. 370. 
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later, rewarded for his services by a knighthood.’ John of 
Northampton, his rival, was a supporter of the duke of Lancaster, 
suspected of Lollardy, and an eager reformer of the morals of 
his fellow-citizens.* William Walworth owes his fame to the fact 
that it was he who gave Wat Tyler his death-blow at Smithfield, 
but he was also a financier of repute.* Yet it is remarkable 
that the trend of national and civic politics is not more clearly 
reflected in the parliamentary returns. In the parliament of 
1378, which met at Gloucester under the undisguised influence of 
the duke of Lancaster, London was represented, not only by 
John of Northampton, a supporter of the duke, but also by John 
Hadle and William Venour, both grocers and members of the 
opposite party, which was headed by Nicholas Brembre. In 
1381, when Northampton was mayor, his rival, John Philipot, 
was returned to parliament. In February 1383, Northampton 
still being mayor, his greatest enemy Nicholas Brembre was 
elected, together with John More and Richard Norbury, who 
were Northampton’s two chief allies.» These facts suggest that 
the attitude of the Londoners to parliament was apathetic. It 
was only when attempts were made, as in 1378 and 1380, to hold 
parliament away from London that their interest was aroused.® 
Such an attitude was natural enough. Larger questions of 
national policy paled before the more absorbing interest of local 
faction. Yet the removal of parliament to the provinces could 
not be viewed with indifference, since it affected both the pride 
and the pocket of the Londoner. 

The petitions suggest, moreover, that when necessity arose 
the Londoners did not hesitate to bring their local grievances, 
large and small, before parliament. It was in parliament that 
the condemnation of Brembre and Uske was secured, and in the 
petitions we may see reflected some of the vicissitudes of city 
politics. In 1382, when Northampton and the non-victuallers 
were in power, petitions were enrolled for restrictions on the sale 
of fish ; * and again in 1390 and 1391 the Londoners prayed for 
the reversal of the judgement against John of Northampton and 
his accomplices.* But on the whole the petitions are concerned 
with smaller and more personal matters. The citizens ask that 
London butchers may be compelled to confine the slaughter of 
their beasts to the district of Knightsbridge (1380) ; ® that they 
may be free to elect their own coroner (1377) ;!° that various 





! Knighton, ii. 138. 2 Cal. of Letter-Book H, p. 189. 
* Historia Anglicana, i. 343; Sharpe, i. 202: 

* Ibid. 380. 

5 Cal. of Letter-Book H, pp. 265, 279; Rot. Parl. iii. 291, §§ 34, 35. 

* Cal. of Letter-Book H, pp. 124, 125; Historia Anglicana, i. 449. 

7 Rot. Parl. iii. 141, § 54. ® Ibid. p. 282, § 36; p. 291, §§ 33, 34, 35. 
* Ibid. p: 87, § 49. © Ibid. p. 19, § 72. 
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abuses in connexion with judicial inquests, London orphans, 
Newgate prisoners, and others may receive consideration (1377).* 
In 1393 the London clergy petitioned against the annexation of 
their benefices by the mayor,” and the same year the widows of 
London prayed for exemption from taxes and imposts.* Although 
we have very scant record of the part played by the London 
representatives in the public business of the house, yet the affairs 
of the city were continually before parliament. 

Apart from the obvious explanation of the geographical 
proximity of London to Westminster the Parliament Rolls 
suggest another fact which may account both for the indifference 
of the Londoners in their choice of representatives, and for the 
predominance of London affairs in the parliamentary petitions. 
On one occasion at least there were a considerable number of 
important Londoners present in parliament in addition to the 
elected representatives. The occasion was that to which refer- 
ence has already been made when the expedition of the king 
in person to France was under discussion. The knights prayed 
the lords that as it was obvious that for such an expedition the 
chief support must come from the merchants, ‘the merchants 
now present in parliament should bear the charge in particular ’. 
A committee was nominated which included the following 
Londoners: John Philipot, Nicholas Brembre, John Hadle, 
Hugh Fastolf, John Organ, William More, William Venour, 
and William Grevell.4 The returns for this parliament (May 
1382) are not preserved, but even supposing that four of the 
above-named were elected representatives of the city there 
remained four whose presence can only be accounted for by 
the supposition that the great London merchants were in the 
habit of attending parliament without a summons. It is sugges- 
tive of the same conclusion that neither Walworth nor Philipot 
were members of the parliament (1379) which appointed them 
to scrutinize the king’s household,® and that we have record of 
a quarrel in parliament between representatives of the different 
London trades.*® 

London is an exception, though it is not an exception which 
can be held to prove any rule. Our knowledge of the parlia- 
mentary history of medieval boroughs has not, indeed, reached 
the stage of clear definition. The conclusions suggested are little 
more than indications of a possible scheme of future study. 
These conclusions may be briefly summarized. The writs de 
expensis probably do not represent the number of burgesses 
present in parliament, since there are indications that the bur- 


1 Rot. Parl. iii. 27, § 126. 2 Ibid. p. 325, § 4. 
3 Ibid. p. 325, § 5. « Ibid. p. 123, § 10. 
* Ibid. p. 73, § 15. * Ibid. p. 143, § 62 sq. 
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gesses not claiming writs could obtain payment at a higher rate, 
The presentation of petitions from boroughs not obtaining writs, 
and proof, in two instances, of the presence in parliament of 
representatives of such boroughs, lead us to believe that the 
writs cannot be made the basis of an estimate of the number of 
boroughs in parliament. Further, the fear of heavy taxation 
cannot have been a cause of the unpopularity of parliamentary 
representation, since the assessment of 1334 was the basis of 
all taxation in Richard II’s reign. There are only three claims 
for exemption from representation in this reign, and the Parlia- 
ment Rolls suggest the presence of the burgesses in sufficient 
number to be regarded as a separate estate. Great care was 
taken by the boroughs to send the most worthy burgesses to 
parliament, and the same individuals were very frequently 
returned. A large number of the parliamentary petitions deal 
with the affairs of the towns, suggesting a close connexion between 
the towns and parliament in its judicial capacity. The records 
already available lead us to suppose that it is upon some such 
lines as these that the history of medieval English boroughs in 
parliament may be written. May McKisacxk. 
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The Anglo-Dutch Alhance of 1678 


Part II 


FTER failing to separate Charles II and his nephew by a sub- 
sidy agreement with the former, Louis XIV started an attempt 
to bring about peace, which was ultimately to succeed. The general 
situation in the Netherlands was such as to encourage this step 
even had it not been actually invited by the Amsterdam peace 
party. Frightened by the French capture of Ghent, the magis- 
trates of that city resolved upon peace if it might still be had on 
the terms which Louis had stated early in January in reply to 
Montagu. Van den Bosch, a correspondent of Estrades (the chief 
French plenipotentiary at Nymwegen), was present and imme- 
diately wrote to his employer, asking if those terms were still 
obtainable. The reply encouraged negotiations with responsible 
parties on that basis, but stated that France must retain recently 
captured towns. Van den Bosch had to reply (25 March) that 
his Amsterdam friends were not ready to surrender Ghent and 
Ypres ;* nevertheless, since it was evident that they were 
putting great pressure upon Orange to make peace,” Louis wisely 
judged the moment propitious for crystallizing this desire into 
a potent force by making a new peace proposal. On-15 April 
Estrades announced that France was willing to surrender to 
Spain Ghent, Oudenarde, Courtrai, Ath, and Charleroi, but 
must retain Condé, Valenciennes, and—most important of all— 
Ypres. This was not to be regarded merely as a basis for negotia- 
tions but as a final concession, with 10 May as the time limit 
for its acceptance.® 


1 For this negotiation see Mignet, op. cit. iv. 548. Regarding Estrades’s use of 
van den Bosch and other agents in various parts of the Netherlands (e.g. Daguerre 
at Leyden), see ibid. pp. 604-5; Temple, op. cit. iv. 363-4; Archives des Affaires 
Etrangéres, Hollande, 106, fos. 154, 183, et passim, for much unsigned correspondence 
from them. 

* But Estrades thought that this would influence Orange less than a single word 
from the English king. See his letter of 15 April to Pomponne, in ibid. fo. 183. 

* Louis to Estrades, &c., 9 April, in ibid. fos. 167-72 (mostly printed in Mignet, 
op. cit. iv. 550-6). See also Lavisse, op. cit. vu, pt. ii, 340-1; Moetjens, Actes et Mémoires 
de la Paix de Nimégue [Amsterdam, 1678-80], ii. 396-400; Basnage, Annales des 
Provinces-Unies [The Hague, 1719-26], ii. 914-15; Flassan, Histoire Générale ct 
Raisonnée de la Diplomatie Frangaise (Paris, 1811}, iii. 435-6; Lonchay, op. cit. 
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Dutch officials received the proposal with neither enthusiasm 
nor repugnance ; but it was soon being discussed in every town 
with an effect which reduced to impotence the war party of 
William and Fagel, and discouraged Holland’s more bellicose 
allies. England was just then directing all efforts to completing 
the quadruple alliance. Whether or not Danby and the king 
expected that alliance to result in actual war, they were intent 
upon having it signed. It would improve England’s position, 
and would undoubtedly tend to dissipate Louis’s seeming indif- 
ference towards Charles’s demand for a large subsidy in return 
for neutrality. It was therefore with thorough disgust that 
Charles beheld the Dutch welcoming and discussing peace terms, 
instead of empowering their ambassador to negotiate a military 
alliance ; + and English injunctions to think only of war fell on the 
deaf ears of war-weary people.” 

In general the French terms had a certain fairness, were .very 
tactfully phrased, and unquestionably timely. But a clause 
demanding the restitution of Sweden to her old boundaries called 
forth general opposition and condemnation. Sweden had 
entered the war on the side of France in 1674, but had not shared 
French successes during the following years. Instead, her army 
had been decisively defeated by the Great Elector at the battle 
of Fehrbellin (June 1675), which shattered Swedish military 
prestige for a quarter of a century and changed the front of 
northern Europe. By 1678 Sweden had been dispossessed of 
Bremen and Pomerania, and was in no position to regain them 
except with the help of France, of which she began to despair. 
Olivekrans and Oxenstierna, the Swedish plenipotentiaries at 
Nymwegen, displayed increasing coldness towards the French 
representatives,> whose suspicions reached a climax when in 
March 1678 Olivekrans went to London and Oxenstierna to 
The Hague.* Estrades judged both missions distinctly against 
French interests ;° and during the four months that Olivekrans 
remained in England Barrillon watched him closely, fearing that 


pp. 285-7. French withdrawal from Sicily shortly before furthered belief in the 
sincerity of Louis’s proposal. 

1 Williamson to Hyde, 19/29 April, in Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 10115, fo. 298. 

* e.g. see instructions to Hyde and Godolphin, 26 April, ibid. fos. 275-80, and 
in Bodleian, Rawlinson MSS., A. 255, fos. 248-51. 

* Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Hollande, 106, fos. 87, 106; ibid. Suéde, 
57, fos. 230, 241. Cf. Carlson, Geschichte Schwedens, iv. 705. For Olivekrans, see 
Nordisk Familjebok. 

« Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Hollande, 106, fo. 128. Olivekrans’s ostensible 
business was to renew a treaty of commerce, but he also seems to have suggested 
the marriage of the Princess Anne and the young king of Sweden, which was 
undoubtedly expected to serve as the opening wedge of a renewal of the Triple 
Alliance of England, Holland, and Sweden (ibid. fo. 31). 

* Letter to Pomponne, 29 March, ibid. fo. 153; ef. fo. 143. 
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the English and Dutch would succeed in separating Sweden from 
France. Louis’s inclusion of Sweden in the terms was thus 
a diplomatic move to encourage her allegiance.? All realized 
the great injustice which the fulfilment of the clause would 
work to the Great Elector ;* and on 21 April the allied repre- 
sentatives at The Hague met, disapproved of the French terms, 
and endeavoured strenuously to persuade the Dutch not to 
accept. But except for the Swedish clause, most of the pro- 
vinces discussed the proposal favourably, while Amsterdam 
and several other northern towns showed a spirit of acceptance 
which would not be restrained even by a clause unjust to allies.® 
When the states general met on 27 April the pensionary of Leyden 
swayed the assembly in a speech depicting the miseries of the 
people owing to the war ; and there seemed to be a solid northern 
bloc for peace on the French terms.* Orange arrived two days later 
(in company with Churchill, who was making a pitiful effort to 
arrange military co-operation between the English and Dutch), 
but his presence could not turn the tide, despite a special con- 
ference with deputies from Amsterdam and Leyden.’ Never- 
theless, when it came to a vote on making a separate peace without 
the consent of their allies, few would sanction it, and finally only 
Amsterdam.’ It would take time to consult England and Spain, 
the latter especially, since the Spanish frontier was primarily 
affected by the terms. In a secret session of 3 May, therefore, 
the Dutch voted to ask France for an extension of time ;*® and 
Louis XIV, assured soon that they were sincere and actually 
desired the time for necessary negotiations with their allies and 
not for war preparations, extended the time limit to 15 May, 
later to the 20th, and finally to the 27th. 


1 Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Hollande, 106, fos. 190, 192; ibid. Angleterre, 
128, fos. 223, 288. See also ‘ Les principaux points dont Messieurs les Ambassadeurs 
de France accusent Messieurs les Ambassadeurs de Suéde’, ibid. Suéde, 57, fos. 249-54. 

® Lavisse, op. cit. vu, pt. ii, 342. 

* Meredith’s letters to Jenkins, 20, 21, 22, and 26 April, in Public Record Office, 
State Papers, For., Holland, 206, fos. 118, 123, 129, 134. It seems, however, that the 
clause was not wholly unanticipated (Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Hollande, 
106, fo. 46). 

“ Public Record Office, State Papers, For., Holland, 206, fo. 129. Louis had, 
moreover, implied in his statement of the terms that England had encouraged him to 
expect the fulfilment of the Swedish clause. This Williamson vigorously denied. 
See instructions to Hyde and Godolphin, 16/26 April, in Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 10115, 
fos. 275-80. 

* Letters of van den Bosch and Daguerre, 26 and 28 April, cited in Mignet, 
iv. 559. Cf. Basnage, ii. 916. 

* Meredith’s letter, 28 April, in Public Record Office, State Papers, For., Holland, 
206, fo. 142. 

? Meredith’s letter, 30 April, in Public Record Office, State Papers, For., Holland, 
206, fo. 151; letter from The Hague, 2 May, in Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, 
Hollande, 105, fo. 297. Basnage, ii. 916, gives the arguments at length. 

* Hyde to Danby, 3 May, in Hist. MSS. Comm., Ninth Report, pt. ii, p. 455. 

* Public Record Office, State Papers, For., Holland, 206, fo. 157. 
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Leeuwen, a prominent official of Leyden, representing a 
middle party between the Orangists and the Amsterdam peace 
group, left Holland on 5 May as special envoy to the English 
court to convince Charles that the Dutch could continue the 
war no longer, and that England had better forget the quadruple 
alliance and assist in negotiating the best peace possible on the 
basis of the French terms." The committee for foreign affairs 
sought to persuade him to urge the continuation of the war, 
but in vain.? Beuningen, long desirous of just such support 
direct from The Hague to end his embarrassment, came out 
squarely for peace, declared he took orders from the states 
general only and not from the prince of Orange, and ‘ paroit 
[to Barrillon] beaucoup plus fier qu’ son ordinaire et parle avec 
beaucoup de hauteur ’.* It was a pardonable reaction after his 
deep embarrassment of the preceding weeks. Meanwhile Boreel 
and Dyckvelt were pressing Villa Hermosa to accept peace, but 
without success until a Dutch threat to act alone, together with 
disturbing news from Madrid, brought the desired consent.* 
Louis XIV had been playing a tactful game to win over the 
Dutch, knowing that their defection from the alliance would 
ultimately wreck it. He held to his original time limit of 10 May, 
and even made all preparations to move his army on that date,® 
until the Dutch vote to send deputies to England and Spain 
assured him of their sincerity. Then on 13 May the Dutch voted 
to accept the French terms if their allies agreed, and Louis again 
extended the time.® Finally, on 18 May, he wrote from St.-Denis 
that if the Dutch made peace he would not carry the war further 


1 He did not supersede Beuningen, but co-operated with him; and nearly 
all the Dutch correspondence from England from 10 May to 8 July (Brit. Mus., Add. 
MS. 17677 SSS, fos. 99-178) is signed by both men. See also Public Record Office, 
State Papers, For., Holland, 206, fos. 159, 161, 167 ; Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, 
Angleterre, 129, fo. 47 (Barrillon to Louis, 9 May); Mignet, iv. 603 ; C. Huygens, p. 252. 

Charles II’s support was sought by both sides. The Dutch begged him to inter- 
cede with France for an extension of the time (Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 28040, fo. 57 ; 
Public Record Office, For. Entry Books, 180, date 23 Aprii [0.s.]; Mignet, iv. 
559-61); and Louis asked him to support the terms and bring pressure on Spain 
and the Netherlands to accept them. He even offered to make slight concessions to 
gain English support (Louis to Barrillon, 11 April, cited in ibid. p. 557). 

2 Public Record Office, For. Entry Books, 180, date 3/13 May (five pages of 
interesting dialogue). Cf. Lords’ Journals, xiii. 214; Hist. MSS. Comm., Tenth 
Report, app., pt. vi, p. 185; Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 17677 SSS, fos. 99-107. 

* Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 129, fo. 43. 

* The memoirs of Boreel and Dyckvelt, together with the duke’s replies, are to be 
found in Recueil des Mémoires des deputez de Messieurs les Etats Généraux des Pro- 
vinces Unies présentez d Monsieur le Ducg de Villa Hermosa, Comte de Luna, touchant 
la Paix avec Responces d’ iceluy (Cologne, 1678], pp. 1-19; Moetjens, ii. 425-35; Public 
Record Office, State Papers, For., Holland, 206, fos. 169-230 (copies) ; and partially 
in Basnage, ii. 917-19. Cf. Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 129, fos. 
54-5; Huygens, p. 254. 

5 Public Record Office, State Papers, For., Holland, 206, fos. 225, 227. 

* Ibid, fo. 177. 
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in the Spanish Netherlands, and he would give Spain the same 
terms whenever she was ready to accept. He also yielded a minor 
point, explained several others, and promised to remain near 
Ghent until 27 May to receive deputies from the states.’ 

The Dutch were unable to resist further. Orange hurried 
from his country house to the Hague to oppose sending a mission 
to Louis; and although he was supported by the nobles and 
several important towns, the peace party, led by deputies from 
Amsterdam, was in the majority.2, The prince’s opposition 
weakened upon the receipt of letters from England, urging 
him to make peace ;* and the representatives of the allies gave 
unwilling consent to the mission after receiving assurance that 
only a six-weeks’ truce and not peace would be discussed.* 
Beverning, the chief of the Dutch delegation at Nymwegen, was 
selected for the diplomatic task (25 May). At first he refused, 
pleading an indisposition, because he thought that the prince 
was still opposed. The states thereupon ordered him to go 
‘ notwithstanding his indisposition ’"—which they correctly judged 
to be of only diplomatic sort—and assurance of Orange’s con- 
sent soon removed its cause. On 1 June Beverning met Louis 
in the French camp at Wetteren, declared Dutch satisfaction 
with the terms if the allies could be won over, and in a five-hour 
session they agreed on the terms of a six-weeks’ truce. The best, 
though by no means unanimous, opinion holds that he promised 
to make peace within six weeks even if the allies refused.* His 
return to The Hague was heralded like the dawn of an already 
accomplished peace.” Meanwhile, a third memoir (27 May) to 

Printed in Mignet, iv. 563-5. Cf. Basnage, ii. 919. 

2 Public Record Office, State Papers, For., Holland, 206, fos. 208, 217, 221-2. 
Cf. Mignet, op. cit. iv. 565-6; Basnage, op. cit. ii. 920. 

3 Danby to Orange, 17/27 May (Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1678, p. 177), and 
Williamson to Orange, 21/31 May, ‘ by the King’s particular command’ (Brit. Mus., 
Add. MS. 10115, fo. 312). William was admonished to keep the latter letter ‘as 
a secret of the greatest consequence, and never to appear to have come in any sort 
from his Majesty for the reason his Highness will easily judge’. 

* Blaspiel, the minister of Brandenburg, only concurred after a hasty conference 
with Orange. For his views see Pufendorf, De Rebus Gestis Friderici Willelmi [1695], 


p- 1200. See also the emperor’s letter to the states general, 28 May, in Hist. MSS. 
Comm., Seventh Report, p. 470. 

5 He favoured peace on the French terms on grounds of necessity, but not a 
separate peace. See Mignet, iv. 562; and Basnage, ii. 912. 

* The most authoritative study is J. A. Wijnne, ‘De Wording van den Vrede 
van Nymwegen’ in Tijdspiegel, May and June 1881, based chiefly upon the report 
made by Beverning, Haren, and William of Nassau (Dutch plenipotentiaries) on 
19 October 1679. The article is reviewed by its author in Revue Historique, xx. 395-6. 
His view conforms to that expressed by Ranke (Histoire de France, v. 69), which had 
previously been judged incorrect. Cf. Mignet, iv. 583; Basnage, ii. 921-2; and 
newsletters from The Hague, 3 and 4 June, in Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, 
Hollande, 105, fo. 331. 

7 Mignet, iv. 583; Public Record Office, State Papers, For., Holland, 206, fos. 
235, 253. 
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the Spanish governor brought his consent (3 June) to the actual 
peace terms, and in a wholly different vein from his previous 
replies. News from Spain had informed him that the new 
government of Don Juan, after having promised to carry on the 
war, had decided upon peace, and had so instructed its pleni- 
potentiaries at Nymwegen.! -Brandenburg, Denmark, Lorraine, 
and the Empire continued their opposition and dissuasion, but 
to no avail. It was now generally known that Charles and 
Louis had come to some private agreement.* The Dutch hesitated 
long before making a separate peace, but finally on 22 June they 
instructed their representatives at Nymwegen to sign by the 
end of the month with whatever allies were so disposed.* 

Long before—in fact as soon as it was clear that the Dutch 
would accept the French terms—Charles II had made peace with 
Louis XIV. Except for mere incendiaries the chief English 
promoters of war were Danby and York. Antipathy to France 
was the corner-stone of a long-sustained policy on the part of 
Danby, while York had a family interest in the house of Orange, 
some military ambitions, and at times a desire to moderate the 
anti-catholic zeal of parliament by supporting the protestant 
cause on the Continent. As for the king, there is no good reason 
to believe that he at any time desired to go to war, or to prepare 
for it, except in order to mollify rebellious subjects, secure an 
army for domestic emergencies, and invite large French subsidies 
as the price of his neutrality. There had been much to try the 
patience of those who desired war. The quarrel over Ostend left 
hard feelings between England and Spain; the Dutch rejected 
the defensive alliance and the English plan of naval concert ; 
the support of parliament was questionable ; and the war was 
going strongly in favour of France. As a result of this untoward 
situation Charles had tried to resume good relations with Louis 


1 Martin, History of France, vii. 465; Ranke, op. cit. v.70. Maréchal de Navailles’s 
capture of Puigcerda and Duquesne’s burning of three Spanish ships in the harbour 
of Barcelona hastened Don Juan’s decision (Gamazo, Carlos II y su corte [Madrid, 
1915], ii. 432 ; Dunlop, Memoirs of Spain during the reigns of Philip IV and Charles II, 
ii. 130). 

* Mignet, iv. 589; Basnage, ii. 922-3; Hist. MSS. Comm., Seventh Report, p. 470 
(the emperor to the states general, 28 May). About 27 June Brandenburg yielded and 
asked to be included in the treaty, but by that time the renewed French demand 
for Swedish restitution had destroyed all hopes of peace (Public Record Office, 
State Papers, For., Holland, 206, fos. 281, 285, 288). 

* Ruvigny’s two trips to Paris gave rise to suspicions which gradually rose to 
certainty (Barrillon’s letters, Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 129, 
fos. 176, 226-7). Hyde and Ossory returned from The Hague on 23 June, ‘ the use 
of publick ministers abroad growinge lesse necessary every day’, as Henry Savile 
thought (Hist. MSS. Comm., Bath MSS., ii. 162; cf. Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, 
Angleterre, 129, fo. 257). 

“ The States General to Louis XIV, 22 June, printed in as ii. 923. Cf. 
Mignet, iv. 585; and Lavisse, vn. ii. 342. 
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early in April on a subsidy basis. But the French king did not 
deem such an expense necessary at that time, and the reception 
given to his new peace terms soon showed Charles the danger 
of a great depreciation in the value of English neutrality. During 
the month of April the latter therefore sought to appear very 
bellicose and ardent for an alliance of the enemies of France 
which would bind them not to treat separately. They must be 
kept in the war until he had secured a good price for his neutrality. 
But therein lies only a part of the truth. Danby, York, Mon- 
mouth, and many others really wanted war; and Charles would 
accept it as a last resort. It is noteworthy that he treated with 
France in May only after receiving assurance that the Dutch 
would fight no longer. That assurance came with Leeuwen on 
9 May, after having been foreshadowed for weeks by the Dutch 
refusal to empower Beuningen. Within three days Ruvigny was 
bearing to France a peace-and-subsidy project, drafted by the 
king and Barrillon.! Therein Charles agreed to the French terms, 
offered to use his influence upon the allies in favour of peace, 
and promised to desert them and maintain neutrality if they 
did not make peace within two months. As compensation he 
was to receive 6,000,000 livres tournois annually for three years, 
the first year to begin 1 January 1678, and the first semi-annual 
instalment to be paid within one month of the signing of the 
treaty.” 

No official suggestion favouring peace was made to the allies 
until Ruvigny’s return on 19 May. On the other hand, Leeuwen 
and Beuningen were still urged to continue the war so that no 
blame for refusing to fight should rest on England.* Meanwhile, 
those keenest for war had reason to make a considerable change in 
their opinions in Ruvigny’s absence. Danby and York had already 
borne much from parliament. Bribed by Barrillon it had opposed 
war grants to embarrass the former, and had proposed anti- 
catholic measures to disquiet the latter. At times Danby knew 


1 © Projet de traité entre Louis XIV et Charles II, 12 Mai 1678’, in Archives des 
Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 129, fos. 78-80. But this does not contain the 
separate financial article. It is, however, referred to in the ‘ projet’, and fully 
explained in the accompanying letter (ibid. fos. 67-74). 

2 Ibid.; also Barrillon to Pomponne, 12 May, ibid. fo. 82. The former letter 
is summarized in Mignet, iv. 572-4. Nothing had been said about subsidies 
since 4 April, but Barrillon had sought continually to persuade Charles against war 
while the Dutch were discussing peace (e. g. Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angle- 
terre, 129, fo. 37). Moreover, nothing was said about parliament in Ruvigny’s draft, 
but it was taken for granted that the session would be prorogued at once if peace 
were made (ibid. fo. 74). 

8 In addition to their correspondence (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 17677 SSS, fos. 97-178), 
see their special memoirs of 23 May, and 8 June, in Public Record Office, State Papers, 
For., Holland, 206, fos. 204, 261. As late as 20 May the states of Holland were 
debating prohibition of French goods and similar questions at England’s behest 
(L. Hyde to Clarendon, in Singer, i. 16). 
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not whether war or peace would best serve to prevent his fall. 
At any rate, as the weeks passed parliament showed itself to 
be everything that a war legislature should not be: close of 
purse, over-critical of alliances, fearful of military power in the 
hands of the king, and inclined to attack royal ministers more 
than France. All these tendencies came to a head in the last 
important session of the parliament, 9-23 May.’ Financially 
the situation was becoming desperate. Danby’s ingenuity had 
been unable to assure money by loan or levy for payment of the 
troops.” Either parliament must vote money or peace must be 
made on a subsidy basis. Successive prorogations of the parlia- 
ment for weeks, owing to the king’s desire to be able to display 
the phantom quadruple alliance, had only increased the exaspera- 
tion of many of the members. Barrillon’s machine was still 
working adequately, and although he urged the king not to call 
the session he was fairly at ease regarding the outcome.* He 
had good reason. After hearing the king’s speech the commons 
at once demanded a sight of the offensive alliance with the states 
and criticized it mercilessly. They next went off on religious 
tangents and made redress of grievances a prerequisite to further 
grants of money. They attacked Danby and Lauderdale and 
accused the king of planning a coup d’état on ministerial advice. 
They objected to the maintenance of an army without a war, but 
would vote no money for disbandment. It is not surprising that 
even two days before Ruvigny returned York advised Orange to 
make peace (17 May).* 

Charles’s anxiety increased daily during Ruvigny’s absence,° 
and not without justification. The Dutch resolutions of 13 May 
seemed to put peace in French hands without purchasing English 
support. Undoubtedly as a result of this Louis ordered Barrillon 
two days later to withdraw the old subsidy offer (of April), 
which was still open. But Ruvigny’s arrival on 17 May led 
him to reconsider and to accept Charles’s plan without substantial 
alteration except as to the subsidy.” He would promise 6,000,000 
livres tournois for one year only, and that year was to begin 


1 Commons’ Journals, ix. 464-93; Lords’ Journals, xiii. 205-20; Grey, v. 276- 
390. 

2 Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 128, fo. 267; 129, fo. 52. 

* Letters of 2 and 9 May, ibid. fos. 30-2, 49-59. 

* * There will be no possibility of carrying on the war, now that the factious party 
in the House of Commons does prevail. It is necessary for me to say this to you, that 
you may take your measures accordingly, and you must expect to hear of great 
disorders here ; they are not to be avoided ’ (Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1678, p. 161). 
On 24 May York wrote: ‘It will be all we can do to keep things quiet at home’ 
(ibid. pp. 172-3). 

* Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 129, fos. 107-8. 

* Mignet, iv. 575 (Louis to Barrillon, 15 May). 

* Ibid. pp. 575-6 (Louis to Barrillon, 17 May). 
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with the signing of the treaty and not five months before, as 
Charles had asked that it should. As to subsidies for the second 
and third years he encouragingly suggested later arrangements. 
Barrillon and Ruvigny had stated that, in their opinion, this 
change would be acceptable because immediate funds were the 
prime necessity. 

Ruvigny returned on 19 May. Danby, ill at the time, was 
unusually open to peace negotiations ; for parliament was just 
then petitioning the king for his removal. But while he and 
York were both in favour of peace (since war was out of the 
question, given such a parliament), they carefully guarded the 
king’s honour in the phrasing of the treaty.* Louis had demanded 
that all English troops, except 3,000 at Ostend, were to be 
disbanded at once.* While admitting that it would be done 
Charles objected, nevertheless, to having this dictated by France 
in the treaty. For the same reason he took exception to the 
clause ordering the prorogation of parliament. Furthermore, 
mere hopes instead of signed promises of late subsidies did not 
at first suffice. The king dined with Leeuwen on the 21st and 
seemed less inclined to peace.® But it was mere bluff; for on 
the same day he advised Orange to accept the French terms.® 
The Dutch were welcoming Louis’s letter of 18 May; peace 
seemed certain ; and on 23 May Charles told Danby to conclude 
the treaty immediately on the basis of the one-year subsidy if 
the objectionable clauses relating to disbandment and proroga- 
tion were omitted from the written document.’ The treasurer, 
now improved in health, stood staunchly for these alterations, 
and also demanded the alteration of the preamble in order to give 
the impression that the Netherlands forced England to make 
peace, and not vice versa, as Louis’s version had implied. Bar- 
rillon at once sent a courier to Paris, and permission was granted 
for these changes ;* but it arrived only after he had signed 
the altered treaty on his own responsibility. A final conference 


1 Grey, v. 361 f.; Commons’ Journals, ix. 479; Hatton Corresp., i. 160; Cal. of 
State Papers, Dom., 1678, p. 168 (York to Orange, 10/20 May). 

* See York’s letters to Orange, 14/24 and 21/31 May, ibid. pp. 172-3, 182-3, 
187. 

® Barrillon to Louis, 21 May, in Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 
129, fos. 117-21. Cf. Mignet, iv. 576. 

* But Charles admitted that he had as yet no treaty with Spain in regard to this 
garrison (Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 129, fo. 73; cf. Gamazo, 
ii, 425-6). 

® Barrillon to Louis, 22 May, in Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 129, 
fo. 126. 

® Williamson’s letter in Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 10115, fo. 312. 

* Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 129, fo. 135. 

* Louis to Barrillon, 25 May, in Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 129, 
fos. 150-1. The letter arrived the day after the signing of the treaty. 
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with Danby, lasting from four until midnight on 25 May, had 
settled all differences. 

Danby had now negotiated the treaty, but he would not 
sign it, nor would Lauderdale. As in 1676 those two ministers 
refused to sign a document which might some day be produced 
against them in a trial for treason.? Charles thereupon suggested 
to Barrillon that he should ask Sir William Temple to sign it. Con- 
sidering this noted diplomatist’s past relations to Holland and 
France, it is hard to consider this as other than one of Charles’s 
little jokes. Barrillon found Temple in bed, afflicted with a 
serious diplomatic indisposition and unable to assist.* Next, 
Charles suggested that Williamson might sign the treaty; but 
Barrillon was tired of canvassing the privy council for a brave 
man. ‘ Les maniéres de ce pays ici ne ressemblent point du tout 
& celles des autres,’ he informed Louis a few days later. But 
the difficulty was not insurmountable, for Louis was already 
accustomed since February 1676 to accept the king’s signature 
as sufficient. On 27 May the treaty was signed by Charles and 
Barrillon, and Ruvigny bore it at once to Paris.* A secret article, 
signed only by Barrillon, promised Charles 6,000,000 livres 
tournois in five payments within a year, conditional upon a very 
strict execution of the clauses relating to disbandment and the 
prorogation of parliament for six months to come.’ Barrillon 
admitted himself embarrassed as to whether a treaty signed 


 Barrillon to Louis, 25 May, ibid. fos. 152-3. The wording of the preamble 
constituted the chief trouble of this last day: ‘les moindres paroles font des 
difficultés.’ It finally contained the desired phrase: ‘ayant été requis depuis peu 
et sollicité fortement par les Etats-Généraux d’employer ses offices,’ &c. 

* Danby excused himself on a curious pretext: ‘son peu d’expérience dans les 
affaires de cette nature ’ (ibid. fo. 162). 

5 Mignet, iv. 577-8 ; Temple, ii. 435-6. 

* Barrillon to Louis, 28 May, in Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 129, 
fo. 176. 

5 Early in the negotiations Barrillon had warned Louis on this point. ‘Le Roi 
d’ Angleterre lui-méme signera le traité si on peut convenir de toutes les conditions, 
aucun de ses sujets n’étant assez hardi pour oser le faire ’ (Barrillon’s letter of 12 May 
in ibid. fos. 67-74). 

* For the treaty see ibid. fos. 164-73 (printed in Mignet, iv. 578-81). Cf. 
Hist. MSS. Comm., First Report, p. 33. The Public Record Office yields no copy, 
which is easily explained since it was never ratified, and was merely a personal agree- 
ment on the part of Charles II, who would soon have many reasons for destroying 
it. Charles’s letter, accompanying the treaty (Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, 
Angleterre, 129, fo. 105; printed in Mignet, iv. 581-2), emphasized the need 
of absolute secrecy; but Ruvigny’s two trips to Paris could not be kept secret, 
and suspicions were soon general. 

7 In addition to 3,000 troops at Ostend, Danby succeeded in excepting from the 
disbandment an additional 3,000 for Scotland, where there were some signs of rebellion 
(Pollock, p. 65). On 23 May Charles had prorogued parliament for ten days, and 
at the same time he assurred Barrillon that it was the beginning of a long prorogation. 
Th> step was generally regarded as the king’s decision to make peace (Barrillon to 
Louis, 23 May, in Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 129, fos. 133-5). 
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by a king required ratification ; but, following the elder Ruvigny’s 
precedent of 1676, he decided that it did. That ratification was 
never to be given, for the reason that before the two months 
allowed for making the general peace were past, differences over 
the restitution of Sweden threw the whole peace negotiation 
into confusion, and brought the allies together long enough to 
compel France to yield the point and make peace. 

When, in April, Louis beheld the intense opposition which 
his demand for Swedish restitution raised, he allowed it to fall 
temporarily into abeyance until the stage was, in his estimation, 
so completely set for peace that its reassertion would not spoil 
the play. Then at the last moment, and if possible without 
much publicity, he would insert in the treaty a clause absolving 
him from executing his part of it until a general peace restored 
Sweden to her old boundaries. This would probably not occur 
for some time, perhaps never. All this Louis explained to 
Estrades on 7 June, with instructions to say nothing until 
ordered.? On 24 June Estrades and Beverning met to make final 
arrangements for the signing of the treaty, which was arranged 
for the 27th or the 28th. Then at last Estrades mentioned, 
with the suavity characteristic of Bourbon diplomacy at its best,* 
that France would ask the right to retain the surrendered frontier 
towns temporarily until a general peace restored Sweden to her 
old boundaries. In order better to bring pressure upon Branden- 
burg to achieve this without delay, Louis also asked the privilege 
of maintaining French troops in the duchy of Cleves.* Beverning 
—a diplomatist not much inferior to Estrades himself—perceived 
at once the duplicity of the French design. He tried to ignore 
it quietly, but Estrades was insistent. The incident, soon 
known, was a bomb-shell in the negotiations ; France had over- 
estimated Dutch acquiescence in any sort of peace.» Two 
days of hot debate in the states general brought an absolute 
refusal to negotiate on such terms (27 June).® The allies enthusi- 

1 Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 129, fo. 174. 

2 Mignet, iv. 590. 

3 * Nous avons glissé quelques paroles,’ &c. (ibid. pp. 591-2). 

* Ibid. pp. 591-3 (Estrades to Louis, 24 and 27 June). Estrades had tried to engage 


the Dutch in the restitution of Sweden without mentioning it specifically, but had failed, 
thanks to Beverning’s astuteness. 

5 But this had been easy todo. In Beverning’s private letter to Fagel, he imputed 
‘the new unreasonableness of the French to,the precipitate proceedings of the States, and 
the over great forwardnesse they had shewed to the peace, and also to assurances which 
he had understood the French had received from some merchants in Amsterdam that 
tho their demands were so high and extravagant, yett the town would comply with 
them ’ (quoted from Godolphin’s letter to Jenkins, 29 June, in Public Record Office, 
State Papers, For., Holland, 206, fos. 287-8). Meredith on 28 June did not yet 
know of the states’ decision of the day before, and expressed the opinion that they 
would not reject the peace because of this latest French demand (ibid. fos, 281, 285). 

* Godolphin to Jenkins, 29 June, as above. 
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astically supported the Dutch with unanimous voice, and 
Orange’s war party returned to power almost in a night.’ 
Estrades saw the danger, was worried, inquired of Louis whether 
to stand firm, and was instructed to do so.2, The French king, 
however, ordered Luxembourg to withdraw his army from 
Brussels to Mons (28 June),® and then tempted the Dutch with 
assurances of future friendship and protection. But they looked 
in vain for a promise to evacuate the Spanish towns imme- 
diately upon the ratification of the treaty. During the first 
half of July that attitude was continued, and rapidly brought 
together the partially disintegrated alliance. 

Barrillon in London was as suddenly and as thoroughly 
disturbed by the results of the French demand as was Estrades 
at Nymwegen.® On 28 June Charles and Danby told him plainly 
that England would not support the French stand, and that 
peace was impossible on that basis. Beuningen and Leeuwen, 
heretofore strongly for peace, pointed out that neither England 
nor the states could safely disarm with the French occupying 
the Spanish towns and the duchy of Cleves, and that one of the 
chief reasons why the Dutch desired to make peace was to rid 
themselves of the burden of military taxes.’ Barrillon at once 
(29 June) warned Louis that England would not carry out the 


? Mignet, op. cit. iv. 595 (especially van den Bosch to Estrades, 30 June). Even 
the peace-seeking Amsterdam, anxious to refute Beverning’s statement that her over- 
forwardness in regard to peace was somewhat responsible for French obstinacy 
regarding Sweden (supra, p. 536, n. 5), rose in indignation at the French demand 
(Public Record Office, State Papers, For., Holland, 206, fo. 288 ; 207, fo. 1). Bevern- 
ing’s accusation was not soon forgotten. After the peace was signed all the towns 
except Amsterdam gave him a vote of thanks for his diplomatic triumph (bid. fo. 177). 

* Mignet, iv. 594; Public Record Office, State Papers, For., Holland, 206, fo. 292 
(Meredith’s letter, 1 July). 

3 Ibid. fo. 294; Rousset, ii. 507-8; Martin, vii. 465. 

* Public Record Office, State Papers, For., Holland, 206, fo. 294; Mignet, iv. 595. 
Louis’s letter of 12 July was his final statement ; and Estrades published it to the 
Dutch in a manifesto of 17 July. 

5 Immediately after his important conference with Estrades on 24 June Beverning 
wrote to London that peace, instead of being certain, now seemed ‘fort éloignée’ 
(ibid. p. 593) ; and as soon as the states general voted to refuse further negotiations, 
they sent an express to England asking Charles not to disband his forces at once 
(Public Record Office, State Papers, For., Holland, 206, fos. 285, 292). When Charles 
first heard of the French demand he questioned Barrillon, who disowned knowledge 
thereof and immediately wrote to Paris for confirmation or denial. The king also 
inquired of Montagu (Temple, iv. 358-63); and so anxious was he for exact 
and immediate information upon the matter that he decided to send Sunderland on 
a special mission to Paris. Sunderland was within six hours of his intended departure 
when replies came from both Pomponne and Montagu, confirming the rumour, and 
stating further that Louis desired Montagu to say (according to the none too trust- 
worthy Montagu) that the Most Christian King desired no special envoy sent to him, 
“since it was a thing in which he was resolved and which therefore would bear no 
reasoning ’ (quoting Temple’s explanation, ibid. p. 360). 

* Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 129, fos. 285-7. 

7 Ibid. fo. 288. 
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treaty of 27 May if France persisted in her Swedish contention, 
that there was still danger of England’s being drawn into the war, 
that the Spanish and imperial ministers were now working 
strenuously towards that end, that Baron Schwerin from the 
court of Brandenburg had never once ceased his efforts in that 
direction,’ and that Danby and William were still in close corre- 
spondence.” But no moderating word came from Paris, and 
Barrillon had to resist the war wave by old methods, either 
through the court or through parliament. The former seemed 
impervious to persuasion: Danby and the king, while desiring 
a peaceful settlement, were obdurate on the point of immediate 
surrender of the towns to Spain ; and York as usual lost his head 
in enthusiasm for war.* Parliament, on the other hand, seemed 
a wellnigh hopeless tool with which to prevent war, for all were 
anticipating a long and early prorogation, many members had 
already left London, and there was general lack of interest.’ 
Nevertheless, as the court began to delay—the one thing about 
which parliament was deeply concerned—and to talk of dispatch- 
ing more troops to Flanders, Barrillon fostered the general 
suspicion that it was all an excuse to continue an armed force 
with which to suppress English liberties. Throughout June (and 
somewhat earlier) parliament had been more concerned than 
Louis by Charles’s army in Flanders ; and at Barrillon’s instiga- 
tion, it had never ceased to importune the king to disband the 
forces at once without waiting for a ratified peace. When 
Charles signed the treaty of 27 May he had not expected to desert 
his allies. There was reasonable assurance at that time of a 
general peace within six weeks; and Charles was allowed two 
months in which to carry out his part of the treaty. Had it 
not been for the new French demand, the Netherlands, Spain, 
and Brandenburg (consenting at the last moment) would have 
signed by the end of June. 

But now peace was obviously out of the question, and Charles 
acted with more than customary vigour. Sir William Temple 

1 Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 129, fos. 231, 244. See also 
Schwerin, Briefe aus England [1837], letters of this date, passim. 

* Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angieterre,129, fo. 289. 


’ Barrillon’s letters, 4, 11, and 18 July, ibid. 130, fos. 30-2, 72, 100; York’s 
letters to Orange, 21, 24, 25, and 27 June [all 0.s.], in Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1678, 
pp. 237, 240-1, 247, 253. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm., Welbeck Abbey MSS., iii. 360; Cobbett, iv. 1005; Archives 
des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 130, fo. 43. 

5 * Tho it [the war] is really now very probable, the House of Commons are resolved 
not to believe a word of it, but go on towards the disbanding the army’ (Savile to 
Rochester, 2/12 July, in Hist. MSS. Comm., Bath MSS., ii. 166). See Barrillon’s 
letters, 2, 16, 20, 27, 30 June, 4, 11 July, and 8 August, in Archives des Affaires 
Etrangéres, Angleterre, 129, fos. 187-8, 235, 242, 267-8, 294; 130, fos. 22, 76, 189. 
Cf. statement of Barrillon in a letter of 18 April, ibid. 128, fos. 249-50. 

* Mignet, iv. 597-8; Grey, vi. 29-110. 
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was about to leave for Nymwegen to co-operate with the hitherto 
powerless Sir Leoline Jenkins in bringing about a general peace." 
In view of the changed situation his orders were at once recast.’ 
He was now to assure the Dutch that England supported them 
‘to the utmost’, and that unless France relented he was ready 
to take up the negotiation of a general alliance just where it had 
been dropped a few weeks before.» Temple’s name was one to 


‘Temple had been away from Nymwegen. since July 1677 (Temple, iv. 
332; Basnage, ii. 847), during a part of which time he was somewhat out of 
royal favour. His objection to undertaking the diplomatic missions to France and 
Holland in the late autumn of 1677 probably contributed to this (Temple to Danby, 
18/28 May, in Temple, iv. 344. He heard from Danby that the king and 
York were displeased with some of his recent statements. As a result, he offered to 
resign his two posts at The Hague and Nymwegen, and ‘also the promise of the 
Secretary's place which his Majesty was pleased long since to make me so graciously ’ 
(ibid.). Nothing came of it, however. He wrote Jenkins later that he returned to the 
Continent against his will (20 July, ibid. p. 359). 

During the twelve months that Temple was away from the Continent Jenkins 
had remained at the congress of Nymwegen, Edward Hyde being there also a part of 
the time in the place of Temple. But there was naturally little for an English mediator 
to do while his country was allied with one of the belligerents. The congress was 
for a time quite without a neutral mediator ; for Bevilaqua, the papal nuncio, who had 
at times served in that capacity, would take no part in the negotiations following the 
presentation of the new French terms, owing to the alienation of Dinant, the property 
of the bishop of Liége (Dumont, vu, pt. i, p. 374; Moetjens, iii. 92). And Jenkins’s 
position at this stage of the congress was most embarrassing. He importuned 
Williamson time and again for mediating instructions, but the secretary held strictly 
to the principle that none should be sent so long as the states had not definitely 
renounced their offensive alliance with England by a separate treaty with France 
(see Williamson to Jenkins, 4/14 June, in Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 10115, fo. 314; 
Estrades to Louis, 24 June, in Mignet, iv. 589; and Temple to Williamson, 
5 August, in Temple, iv. 381). 

* Dated 6 July [n.s.], and printed in Courtenay, ii. 412-19. Williamson’s 
original drafts are in Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 10115, fos. 316-26, and are interesting in 
manifesting the changes made upon news of the French demand for Swedish restitu- 
tion. Cf. Bodleian Library, Rawlinson MSS., A. 255, fos. 216, 219; 256, fos. 146-7 ; 
and see also Public Record Office, For. Entry Books, 180, date 19/29 June, for William- 
son’s notes at the committee on foreign affairs when the original instructions were 
read. A copy of the letter which Charles sent along with Temple is in Hist. MSS. 

Comm., Seventh Report, p. 470. 

The original plan was for Temple to confer with Orange and Fagel on his way to 
Nymwegen, but only to propose a post-pacem alliance for the protection of Flanders. 
Temple states that he was within twenty-four hours of sailing when the news of the 
‘incident ’ arrived (Temple, iv. 359). 

* On 6 July Charles informed Barrillon that Temple was going to The Hague and 
to Nymwegen on a peace mission (Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 130, 
fo. 56). In truth Temple left six days later empowered to renew old military alliances 
against France, and assured that the king was more resolved in the matter ‘ than ever 
[he] thought to see him’ (letter to Ormond, 2/12 July, in Temple, op. cit. iv. 345 ; 
and cf. York to Orange, 24 June [o0.s.], in Dalrymple, op. cit. ii. 182). He was accom- 
panied by van Leeuwen, whose peace mission to England was no longer of use,and whom 
the king desired ‘ to persuade the states of his readiness to stick by them’ (Mignet, 
op. cit. iv. 603; Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1678, p. 253; Dalrymple, op. cit. ii. 
183). Van Leeuwen’s middle party in Holland, recently pacific, was now thoroughly 
bellicose ; but he himself never ceased to assure Barrillon that the Dutch wanted 
peace, and that Orange’s military party would go to pieces in a moment if France 

agreed to evacuate the surrendered towns at once. 
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conjure with in Holland, and his arrival—‘ esteemed like that of 
the swallow which brought fair weather always with it ’ *— 
disarmed suspicion of English indifference. Proceeding at once 
to William’s country house at Honslaerdyck, Temple opened the 
question of an alliance. England’s fundamental demands were, 
as in previous negotiations, two: prohibition of French trade, 
and a promise to make no separate peace. Orange frankly told 
Temple that, owing to intense weariness of war, the Dutch would 
not agree to the latter, but would undoubtedly promise to con- 
tinue the war until certain specified conditions of peace were 
obtainable (as in the January alliance) ; and as to prohibition, 
‘it would be very hard to gain it by a direct convention before 
the war, but it was a thing [which] must necessarily follow ’. 
Temple, however, replied that prohibition was a prerequisite of 
English participation. Orange was obviously troubled at this 
demand, which, if insisted upon, he feared would prevent the 
alliance ; but he urged Temple to press his case directly with 
the states, and he offered him every facility for doing so without 
delay. At four o’clock the same day [14 July] Temple met the 
states commissioners for foreign affairs and found that all Orange 
had said was true. In spite of recent news from Beverning, 
assuring them that France would not yield, they could not promise 
prohibition of French goods until the war should of itself bring on 
an embargo. There were other difficulties involved, but this was 
the chief one.? Temple argued his case with characteristic vigour : 
all admitted that prohibition would come with war; better 
declare it in advance as ‘ the only way to persuade France that 
we were all resolved to go on with the war, since it was evident 
that France had made this last incident only because they 
thought this state would accept of any peace rather than lose 
their trade any longer’; nor did he fail to remind the Dutch 
that England had taken the step at the urgent request of the 
Dutch ambassador in London. The next day Temple saw 
William at two, and the commissioners at four, with the states 
general also in session. Then the deputies, having listened 
to a discussion of the alliance, scattered to their respective towns 


for instructions, and there was little for Temple to do but await 
the decision. 


* Temple, ii. 442 (quoting a Dutch commissioner). 

* For this conference see Temple to Williamson, 14 July, in Public Record Office, 
State Papers, For., Holland, 207, fos. 3-8 (printed in Temple, iv. 347-52). 

* There was opposition to the no-separate-peace clause, but it was declared that 
a definite statement of the terms to be secured would obviate that difficulty. There 
was also objection to England’s proposed share in the concert of forces; and before 
the deputies separated Temple had agreed tentatively (which was within his instruc- 
tions, in case he could do no better) that England should furnish one-third more on 
sea if the Dutch furnished one-third more on land. For this conference see Temple to 
Williamson, 5/15 July, printed ibid. pp. 353-6. 
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Amsterdam, anxious to clear its record of doubtful loyalty, 
had sent Burgomaster Hoeft to The Hague at the time of 
Temple’s arrival to reinforce the Orange-Leeuwen coalition.’ 
Later, it was the first important town to take action favourable 
to the English alliance, including prohibition, but with a demand 
for delay until 5 August, by which time it was considered probable 
that France would yield to the ultimatum which Amsterdam 
desired to send. Other important northern towns followed 
Amsterdam in her zealous support of the alliance, and only a 
few demanded delay in making it. Orange’s party exerted great 
pressure, in some cases using threats that enervated the efforts 
of Estrades’s secret agents.2> On 20 July it had appeared to 
Temple that the Dutch would send an independent ultimatum 
to France with a time limit of 5 August, and postpone the 
English alliance until that date ; but at the last moment support 
for this measure (Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and Leyden) weakened, 
to the joy of Temple and Orange, who desired nothing to prevent 
the immediate completion of the alliance, which, in their estima- 
tion, was the surest road to French concession. Meanwhile the 
towns were reporting favourably on prohibition, and on 23 July 
the states general passed a resolution adopting prohibition for 
one year if the war lasted so long, and if Spain and the Empire 
took similar action. Temple accepted this as satisfactory, 


although it fell short of the English demand, both in being con- 
ditional and in being made no part of the treaty but merely a 
states’ resolution.® Even Orange appeared surprised at the 


1 Temple’s letter of 14 July, as above. See also Basnage, ii. 926; and Temple, 
ii. 428-9 (a characterization of Hoeft). 

* W. Carr to Williamson from Amsterdam, 16 July, in Public Record Office, State 
Papers, For., Holland, 207, fo. 35. But Amsterdam never gave way to the 
immoderate ambitions of many towns to reduce France to the terms of 1659. Her 
consent to an offensive league was to last only until France yielded to the terms agreed 
upon before the Swedish contention arose. 

* Mignet, iv. 604-5, quoting van den Bosch’s letters to Estrades, 22 and 
25 July. Cf. Vast, ii. 36, who mentions that a special envoy of the duke of 
York assisted in the work of intimidation (citing Estrades to Pomponne, 26 July). 
Louvois ordered Estrades (in a letter which fell into Fagel’s hands) to threaten his 
Dutch correspondents with a stoppage of pensions unless they achieved better results 
(Temple, iv. 363). 

* Temple, iv. 356, 382. Regarding Dutch expectation of peace, see St.-Hilaire, 
i. 299. 

5 The following is an extract from the register of the resolutions of the states 
general, 23 July, from a copy in Public Record Office, Treaty Papers, 49: ‘ Not 
knowing if the prohibition of the importation and consumption of french goods, 
manufactures, and growth can be effected and executed in this State, [the states] 
cannot by treaty oblige themselves to such a prohibition. Nevertheless, to show that 
as to that point, they will doe whatever is in their power, they have resolved to make 
the said prohibition . . . provisionally by Placaet for a tryall for the space of one year, 
in case of war against his Majestie of France must continue and should last so long.’ 
It later stated that if England, Spain, or the Empire ‘ shall in any part goe off in this 
matter’, the States are thereby relieved from an execution thereof. Shortly after 
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Dutch unanimity upon the resolution, as well as at their promise 
to make no separate peace so long as France maintained her 
present lofty pretensions.. On Monday, 25 July, the alliance 
was signed and sent off to England by the hands of Meredith. 
It gave France a fortnight in which to yield her Swedish conten- 
tion and make peace. Orange congratulated Temple on his 
success and hurried to his army near Mons,? while Temple 
indulged the pleasant feeling of having accomplished what he 
called ‘ the hardest pinch of business ’ he ever did.? To Temple’s 
surprise and disgust a few days later he received word from 
London that the treaty was wholly unsatisfactory. He had acted 
quickly, but no diplomatist could have achieved his task 
with sufficient dispatch to escape a change of front at Whitehall. 

By the Anglo-French treaty of 27 May Charles was to disband 
most of his newly raised forces within two months, and thereafter 
be neutral (if the war still continued) in return for a subsidy to 
start on 27 July. There were few times during his reign when 
Charles was not endeavouring to gain or maintain a small standing 
army ; and he consented to this disbandment only under double 
pressure from Louis XIV, and from members of parliament who 
continually demanded it, either in order to draw French livres 
to their pockets or to prevent a suspected royal coup d'état.‘ 
Under these conditions Charles and Danby seized gladly upon 
Louis’s Swedish contention as an excuse for delaying disband- 
ment, while the commons continued to suspect the two monarchs 
(some including Orange also) of preconcerted conspiracy against 
English and Dutch liberties. Barrillon was chagrined to see 
his government affording a pretext for England to maintain an 
army, especially as he saw the time limit of his treaty drawing 
near, with Charles in a position to defend himself by saying that 
arriving in Holland, Temple had inquired of Charles if this would suffice. A reply— 
after the treaty had been signed—said it would not. See Temple to Williamson, 
1 August, in Public Record Office, State Papers, For., Holland, 207, fos. 67-77. 

» Temple to Williamson, 25 July, in ibid. fos. 45-9 (not printed). Cf. Temple to 
Bulstrode, 26 July, in Hist. MSS. Comm., Hodgkin MSS., p. 317. 

* Mons had been invested a few days before by Luxembourg (Mignet, iv. 607 ; 
Rousset, ii. 510). 

* Temple to Ormond, 1 August, in Temple, iv. 389. The treaty is in Public 
Record Office, Treaties, no. 323; a copy is in Public Record Office, Treaty Papers, 
no. 49; and it is printed in Dumont, op. cit. vu, pt. i, p. 348 ; Trevor, i. 403-7. 

* Very few now believed that Charles had ever intended to go to war.. Everything 
seemed to point to a clever ruse to procure an armed force under his command. See 
Hist. MSS. Comm., Rutland MSS., ii. 51; ibid. Bath MSS., ii. 161-2, 166 ; Archives 
des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 129, fo. 220; Mignet, iv. 597-8; Commons’ 
Journal, ix. 508. . 

* Barrillon’s letters, 30 June, 4 and 11 July, in Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, 
Angleterre, 129, fos. 294-8; 130, fos. 22, 76-7 (cf. Mignet, iv. 599). It was on 
24 June—the very day on which Estrades broke up the Nymwegen negotiations 
by revealing French intentions—that the commons passed a bill for paying off and 
disbanding the forces (Grey, vi. 89 ; Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1678, p. 224). 
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if he disbanded his troops, and France should then campaign in 
Flanders, ‘ he would be in peril of being driven from England for 
having betrayed the interests of the nation’.1 Somewhat to 
disarm suspicions as to his motives Charles ordered three more 
regiments to Nieuport early in July. But their sailing was 
postponed from day to day, owing somewhat to Barrillon’s 
influence ;* and only after the new Dutch alliance was signed 
were they sent. Even then Charles promised Barrillon positively 
that his forces would not leave the towns where they were then 
quartered.* 


Meanwhile the treaty of 27 May naturally went unratified.5 
Barrillon’s persuasions were spent in vain on Danby, who claimed 
that no English ratification was necessary since the king himself 


1 Mignet, iv. 600 (quoting Barrillon to Louis, 14 July). 

* Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1678, pp. 247, 248, 254, 271, 281, 294 (chiefly letters 
of the duke of Monmouth to his officers, who were instructed to obey the Spanish 
governor in case of defence, but not to assume the offensive without Monmouth’s 
orders). 

* At least he took some of the credit to himself (Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, 
129, fo. 212; 130, fo. 79). York wrote to Orange on 15 July that troops sailed on 
that day, but it seems that he was misinformed (Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1678, 
p. 277). It is not surprising that army morale was low. When one regiment prepared 
to embark 200 deserted, of whom 150 were retaken. One lieutenant resigned his 
commission and harangued his soldiers, saying that ‘ he thought he and they should 
have been employed in an actual war against France, but he now feared the design 
was to enslave their own country, and he would not be an instrument therein, and 
advised them to consider well what they did; upon which they flung down their 
arms and run away’ (Hatton Corresp., i. 166-7). The conditions in the regiments 
already in Flanders can be judged from Colonel Legge’s orders and papers in Hist. 
MSS. Comm., Eleventh Report, app. v, p. 27. 

* Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, 130, fos. 152, 160, 180. In Orange’s first con- 
ference with Temple (14 July) he urged that more English troops should be sent at once, 
and that they should be commanded to obey his orders ‘ in case he should have need of 
them upon some great and pressing occasion’ (Public Record Office, State Papers, For., 
Holland, 207, fos. 3-8). But England refused to do anything until the alliance was 
actually signed. ‘ Nobody here will believe it reasonable for us to engage (who are 
out of the war), until we can be assured that you, who are already in it, shal] not 
abandon us, when you think fit. insomuch that I take the whole work to be in finding 
how to give us that assurance ’ (Danby to Orange, 1/11 July, in Cal. of State Papers, 
Dom., 1678, p. 268). On 29 July, when troops were being sent across, York wrote : 
‘ Till the war be declared, we cannot Jet you have any of our foot to join your army’ 
(ibid. p. 302; also in Dalrymple, ii. 186). 

Feversham left England on 28 July (for his instructions, datec 13/23 July, see 
Hist. MSS. Comm., Fourth Report, p. 232), and troops followed daily (ibid. De Fleming 
MSS., p. 147; ibid. Seventh Report, p. 470). On 8 August he and Borgomanero 
returned and advised against the embarkation of 3,000 horse and dragoons until 
hearing from Orange; but on the evening before Monmouth had left for Flanders 
with orders to take eight of the fourteen battalions of foot there, and make what 
haste he could to join Orange (Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1678, p. 331; Archives des 
Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 130, fo. 189). Not sufficient haste was made, however, 
to assist William at the battle of Mons (14 August), for although Monmouth himself 
was present, his army was still at Brussels. See his Journal from 28 July to 21 August 
[o.8.}, in Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1678, pp. 322-8. 

5 i.e. by England. Pomponne had sent the French ratification on 12 July (Mignet, 
op. cit. iv. 601). § 
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had signed the treaty ; and that since execution of its provisions 
was at present out of the question, owing to unforeseen develop- 
ments, France ought to grant a month or so longer. There 
was then (23 July) insufficient time for Barrillon to obtain permis- 
sion for this extension. It was clearly Danby’s plan to maintain 
the treaty in some manner until disbandment might safely be 
carried out. On 25 July two sops were handed to France to atone 
for refusing to disband and for signing on that very day a new 
Dutch alliance. First, parliament was prorogued ; * and secondly, 
a new ambassador—strongly pro-French, and a close friend of 
Barrillon and the duchess of Portsmouth—was sent to Paris. 
Early in July Charles had informed Barrillon that he intended to 
send the earl of Sunderland to France on a special mission to 
explain the English situation. Following Montagu’s sudden 
return‘ it was decided to appoint Sunderland to his regular 
post ; but not until 25 May—by which time Charles knew that 
Temple was confident of success °—did he depart with very 
general and unimportant; instructions in the interests of peace.® 
Like most English Restoration ambassadors at Paris, he did little 
while more important negotiations proceeded elsewhere. The 
crux of the situation lay in the demand for Swedish restitution ; 


1 Barrillon to Louis, 18, 21, 23, and 25 July, in Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, 
Angleterre, 130, fos. 108-10, 120, 126-9, 135-6. 

* Cobbett, iv. 1005. There were several successive short prorogations, but Barrillon 
seems to have known that there would be no meeting for months to come. 

® Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, fos. 33, 39, 51, 53, 78. 

* He had returned about 10 July without permission in order to clear himself of 
accusations brought against him by the duchess of Portsmouth and Cleveland after 
an unsavoury episode with the latter’s daughter in Paris. See the duchess of Cleve- 
land’s two letters to Montagu in Steinman, A Memoir of Barbara, Duchess of Cleveland 
(1871), pp. 154-5; her daughter’s (Lady Sussex’s) letter (?) to him in Brit. Mus., 
Add. MS. 21505, fo. 41 (from the Melfort papers); and the duchess’s two letters to 
Charles II (which were directly responsible for Montagu’s disgrace) in ibid. fos. 32-8, 
and in the Catalogue of the Morrison Collection, Series II, iii. 233-6. Immediately 
after his return the king, backed by Danby for personal reasons, and by the whole 
French party for political reasons, refused him an audience and hastened to complete 
his disgrace by dismissing him from the privy council. See Archives des Affaires 
Etrangéres, Angleterre, 130, fos. 111-12, 131; Dalrymple, ii. 185 (York to 
Orange, 12/22 July); Hist. MSS. Comm., Rutland MSS., i. 52; Bodleian Library, 
Rawlinson MSS., A. 268, fo.38 b. York endeavoured to mediate in Montagu’s behalf, 
but to no avail (Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 130, fo. 149). 

5 Temple’s letter of 20 July in Temple, iv. 356-62. Cf. Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 10115, 
fo. 327; and Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 130, fo. 102. 

* Bodleian Library, Rawlinson MS., A. 268, f. 39 b (for his credentials, dated 
12/22 July). Cf. ibid. 256, fos. 132-4. The allied ministers in London were much 
embarrassed by the embassy (Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 130, 
fo. 125), and likewise Temple, when he heard of it, which was not until about 29 July 
(Temple, iv. 366, 377). On the evening of the day that Sunderland departed 
Barrillon conferred with Danby, and felt much encouraged as to the probability of 
disbandment (ibid. fo. 145); but after the day for ratification was passed he treated 
his court to an invective against English perfidy and fickleness (ibid. fos. 170-1, and 
ef. 106). 
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and there is every reason to believe that France, after seeing the 
effect of this demand, and the impending war against an alliance 
strengthened by England’s might, was doing her utmost to retire 
gracefully and without humiliation. In this Danby was glad to 
assist Barrillon ; for in the face of a hostile parliament and an 
empty exchequer the treasurer was now extremely anxious for 
peace. Only thereby could England disband, and only after 
disbandment would the much-desired subsidies appear. It seems 
certain—though the negotiation is clouded—that Danby and 
Barrillon co-operated unconsciously in asking Sweden to relieve 
France of her embarrassment. Olivekrans, having been in 
England since March, was encouraged to hope for an English 
alliance, and the possible marriage of the young king of Sweden 
and the Princess Anne was dangled before his eyes.2, A French 
alliance would then be no longer necessary, perhaps not possible. 
As a result Olivekrans went to Nymwegen, and on 26 July he 
requested the French plenipotentiaries to hold off no longer on 
Sweden’s account, but to sign the treaty at once, merely with the 
proviso that the states and Spain should give no more aid to 
Sweden’s enemies.’ French honour precluding Barrillon’s working 
openly to promote this proposition—which was just what he 
wanted—a perfect tool came to his hand. About the same time 
that Olivekrans arrived at Nymwegen, du Cros *—a diplomatic 
free lance and busybody, representing the duke of Holstein but 
now nominally in Swedish interests and actually in the pay of 
Barrillon—persuaded Charles of his power to state, when, pre- 
sumably, neither he nor Barrillon actually had such power, that 
Sweden would be satisfied to be left out of the treaty if England 
would guarantee Spanish and Dutch neutrality.’ Charles was at 
the time sending troops to the Continent and encouraging the 
allies to continue the war ;® and on 29 July Meredith arrived 


? See e. g. Temple, ii. 451. 

* Barrillon to Louis, 18 July and 1 August, in Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, 
Angleterre, 130, fos. 100-7, 171. Cf. ibid. Hollande, 106, fo. 31. 

* Estrades, &c., to Louis, 26 July, quoted in Mignet, iv. 609. Cf. Ségur, 
ii. 489 (regarding a Swedish courier’s arrival at Nymwegen on 6 August with this 
advice, perhaps direct and more official, if the date is correct). 

* Temple, ii. 445; Lyttel, Sir William Temple (Oxford, 1908}, p. 44, n.; 
Grovestins, iii. 156; Basnage, ii. 927; Dalrymple, ii. 180; Brit. Mus., Add. 
MS. 22878, fos. 16-17. Du Cros’s overture was undoubtedly the result of con- 
ferences with Barrillon and the duchess of Portsmouth. 

5 See additional instructions to Temple, dated 23 July [0.s.], in ibid. 10115, 
fos. 333-4 (printed in Courtenay, ii. 420-3. It would seem from Barrillon’s letter 
of 28 July (Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 130, fo. 154) that Charles 
knew at that time of du Cros’s scheme. At least the letter states that the king 
was then endeavouring to negotiate peace for the good of Sweden—* because if 
the war continued, the Swedes would be driven entirely out of Germany’. See also 
Barrillon’s letter of 30 July, in ibid. fo. 162. 

* Charles II to Villa Hermosa, 18/28 July, in Bodleian Library, Rawlinson MSS., 
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with Temple’s treaty.1 There was a sudden volte-face; and 
Temple was soon instructed to relate du Cros’s tale to Orange 
and Fagel, and then to hurry to Nymwegen, assure Olivekrans of 
the English guarantee, and assist in making the peace.” 
Meanwhile, Williamson had taken great delight, partly for 
reasons of personal enmity, in criticizing Temple’s treaty unmerci- 
fully. He pointed out article after article which was not in 
accordance with the instructions given, and as Temple wrote 
to Danby, he ‘ found twenty faults with it and allowed nothing 
in it that was good’.* But in spite of these deficiencies (which 
Williamson said would be kept seeret), he promised to proceed 
with immediate ratification, which was not to be exchanged 
with the Dutch, however, until the specified points were altered 
to English satisfaction. From 1 August, when Temple got this 


A. 268, fo. 40 (a French copy). This letter was probably called forth by Bulstrode’s 
communication of ten days before, which described Spanish somnolence (Public Record 
Office, State Papers, For., Flanders, 52, fos. 15-16). Moreover, on 28 July the 
ministers of the empire, Spain, and Lorraine conferred with the king, Arlington, 
the chancellor, and the two secretaries of state regarding a general alliance (Archives 
des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 130, fo. 154) ; and Borgomanero left very soon for 
Brussels—probably bearing Charles’s letter with him—in order to assist in synchroniz- 
ing possible military efforts of the English, Spanish, and Dutch (York to Orange, 
17/27 July, in Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1678, p. 296). 

1 Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 130, fo. 160. 

* Instructions of 23 July [0.s.], as above. So anxious was Danby to lose no time 
that Meredith (accompanied by du Cros) hurried away from London without taking 
formal leave of Williamson, and before the latter had given him full instructions, 
which reached him, however, by special méssenger at Colchester on 3 August (Public 
Record Office, Staté Papers, For., Holland, 207, fos. 81, 89). A few days before 
Ruvigny had left England for Paris, bearing the king’s new peace proposals and 
orders for Sunderlaind based on du Cros’s statement (Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, 
Angleterre, 130, fos. 160, 175). 

* Williamson to Témple; 19/29 July, in Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 10115, fos. 327-9. 
His chief objections were: (a) that prohibition was merely a states’ resolution, and 
not a part of the treaty, and that it was resolved only for one year, and even that 
conditionally upon its enforcement by all the allies, (b) that the treaty failed to state 
numbers of forces to be supplied, only proportions being given, and (c) that the 
restitution clause was limited to Europe, when ‘ one of our [England’s] first feares 
after wee are in the warr is like to be for our Plantations in the West Indies’. See also 
Williamson’s and York’s letters to Orange in Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1678, pp. 302, 
309-311; and Williamson’s notes at the meeting of the committee on foreign affairs, 
in Public Record Office, For. Entry Books, 180, under date of 20 July (o.s.]. 

‘ 2 August (Temple, iv. 375). Temple wrote to Danby of his frequent past 
bad treatment at Williamson’s hands, and of his recent troubles, particularly of the 
secretary's failure to inform him of important developments bearing on the negotia- 
tions. Of the departure of Sunderland, Feversham, and Borgomanero, and even of 
du Cros’s important overture, he had heard up to that time only indirectly from other 
ministers at The Hague. 

5 On 29 July York informed Orange of troop shipments, but added : ‘ Till the war 
be declared, we cannot let you have any of our foot to join your army, which cannot 
be till those points you will hear of be agreed to’ (Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1678, 
p. 302). The English ratification was sent on 11 August, the day after peace was 
signed (ibid. pp. 340-1); but on 7 August Monmouth left England with orders to 
march most of the English forces to William’s support (ibid. p. 331). Temple returned 
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letter, until 5 August, when Meredith and du Cros arrived with 
the new overtures and instructions, little could be accomplished 
except some arrangements regarding concert of forces. As to 
prohibition, Temple made it clear that nothing more could be 
expected, nor did he conceal irritation that his strenuous and 
successful endeavours should call forth only criticism in place of 
praise and instant ratification.? 

The Dutch, knowing of Sweden’s action at Nymwegen,® and 
seeing therein a concerted Franco-Swedish move to yield grace- 
fully, were in no mood for further concessions for the sake of 
a military alliance. Late in July Louis XIV was showing signs 
of weakening in his late over-imperious attitude. He now offered 
to meet the states’ deputies at St.-Quentin for separate negotia- 
tions upon guarantees of Swedish restitution.* It was a tempta- 
tion, but the combined influence of Temple, Fagel, and Orange 
was sufficient to prevent the states general from taking a step so 
contrary to the alliance with England which they had just signed.°® 
On 4 August Beverning informed Estrades of this refusal, and 
added the warning that only six days remained for France to 


from Nymwegen to The Hague on 14 August, presented the English ratification, and 
sent the Dutch ratification to England on 16 August (Public Record Office, State 
Papers, For., Holland, 207, fos. 115, 133). 

1 Du Cros was very imperious in his attitude towards Temple, taking to himself 
all the credit for bringing about the Swedish concession, and referring to the gracious 
manner in which Charles II yielded to all points of his plan. Temple, already irritated 
at English delay in ratifying his treaty, and now more so as he saw his diplomatic 
efforts suddenly foiled by this free lance envoy whose methods he despised, and of 
whose success he was jealous, told du Cros that the Swedish ambassadors at Nymwegen 
had ceded the point some days before. Thereupon du Cros referred nonchalantly to 
letters which he had written them before leaving London, and Temple could scarcely 
reply ; but later he compared the dates, and decided that du Cros could not have 
originated the whole thing, as he claimed to have done. See Temple’s letters 
to Williamson, 5, 9 August, in Temple, iv. 380-3, 387; and a letter to Danby, 
pp. 398-9. The jealousy between the two men never ceased. See du Cros, Letter in 
Answer to the Impertinences of Sir William Temple [1693]. Du Cros went onto Nym- 
wegen the same day, and Temple—heavy-hearted and disgusted—three days later. 
This delay of three days, contrary to instructions, was afterwards made one of the 
many points upon which Temple was criticized (Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1678, 
p. 360). 

* ‘Since the greatest service I could ever hope to do his Majesty or the Crown of 
England proves to be a fault, I humbly ask his Majesty’s pardon; and shall learn 
hereafter to tie myself as strictly to my orders as a clerk of the office ought to do, 
since I find so severe a lash hung over me; tho I am, I confess, of the opinion that 
no Prince, or State can ever tie up so strictly either a General, or an Ambassador, 
or give them reason to act in perpetual fear, without losing the greatest occasions in 
the world, either in treaties, or in war’ (Temple to Williamson, 1 August, in Public 
Record Office, For., Holland, 207, fos. 67-71, printed in Temple, iv. 370-4). 

® See ibid. p. 379 (relating that Sylvercroon told Fagel on 4 August of Sweden’s 
appeal to France). Huygens heard it on 5 August (Journal, &c., p. 266), 

* Mignet, iv. 607; Lavisse, vil. pt. ii. 342. Louis communicated this offer to 
Estrades by letter of 25 July, and the latter published it on 30 July. 

5 Public Record Office, State Papers, For., Holland, 207, fos. 67, 72, 75, 83, 91-4. 


Cf. Basnage, ii. 928. 
Nn2 
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sign before English and Dutch forces would move. The French 
plenipotentiaries were alarmed, and wrote often and plainly to 
Paris that no Dutch concession was to be expected.’ Their 
persuasions wrought results. On 2 August Louis instructed 
them to desist from his original Swedish contention, but still to 
insist upon the St.-Quentin conference as a prelude to peace.” 
Two days later, upon hearing that the states general had refused 
to send deputies to St.-Quentin, he gave final instructions to sign 
the treaty at the last moment, and to be content with merely 
a special article, or even ‘ une garantie générale’, stating that 
neither Spain nor Holland would continue to aid Sweden’s 
enemies.* 

When Temple arrived at Nymwegen on 8 August, Estrades 
was still holding out for actual guarantees of Swedish restitution 
by means of the St.-Quentin conference. He had not yet revealed 
Louis’s final concession.‘ Late on the evening of the 9th the 
Dutch declared they would talk with Louis at St.-Quentin imme- 
diately after peace was signed and not before. Furthermore, 
they stated in no uncertain terms that unless France signed 
within twenty-four hours, English and Dutch armies would 
move.® Estrades believed it, and the next morning he brought 
out his final card, somewhat to the surprise of the Dutch, who, 
at the last moment, seem to have doubted whether France would 
yield. Some were badly disposed towards accepting Louis’s 
eleventh-hour concession, but Beverning explained away their 
difficulties, cleared up the all too many ambiguous phrases, and 
prevented the introduction of any ambiguities in regard to French 
surrender of the towns. It was a day of much conferring between 
the French and Dutch, with little time to consult others. Temple 
and Jenkins, informed of developments at the last moment after 
having had no part in the negotiations, refused to sign.’ Spain 

1 Letters of 27, 29 July, 2 and 4 August (Mignet, iv. 607-8). 

? The invitation to this conference implied that certain guarantees of Swedish 
restitution might suffice, but previously Louis had insisted on retaining the border 
towns until the actual restitution had been made. See Temple, iv. 389. 

* Mignet, iv. 609-10. * Temple, ii. 446-7 ; iv. 385-92. 

5 Estrades, &c., to Pomponne, 9 August, quoted in Mignet, iv. 611. 

* See chiefly Estrades, &c., to Louis, 10 August, midnight, which is nearly all 
printed, ibid. pp. 612-22. Cf. St. Hilaire, i. 300; and Temple, ii. 448. Wijnne’s 
careful study of the period concludes that Beverning did not exceed his instruc- 
tions on this day, as has often been affirmed, and also that Orange was not so 
opposed to peace as is usually represented. In Basnage, ii. 931-2, are printed 
the full Dutch and French texts of the secret resolution of the states general 
of 8 August, which constituted Beverning’s final instruction. See Temple, ii. 449, 
for his inconclusive discussion of the subject. There is general agreement that 
throughout the entire negotiation at Nymwegen, French diplomacy was at its best. 
See Temple’s statement, ibid. p. 451. 

* Ibid. pp. 448-9. Their instructions referred only to the signing of a general 
peace. Estrades and his colleagues wrote that they were received by Temple, when 
calling for his signature, ‘as if we had come to assassinate him’ (see his letter of 
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was in a somewhat similar position; and thus between eleven 
and twelve o’clock on the night of 10 August, the French and 
Dutch plenipotentiaries alone signed the treaty of Nymwegen.* 
It was a separate and not a general peace, but one clause called for 
Spanish concurrence before it should be ratified. 

The subsequent battle of Mons (14 August) made no change 
in the situation, but testified to Dutch preparations for military 
measures in case of French refusal to sign. Dutch condemnation 
of the encounter, moreover, bore witness to the deep-seated opposi- 
tion to Orange’s war policy.2, Whether or not William knew of the 
peace at the time was long a moot point, in spite of his absolute 
denial of it.* It is now certain that he had received no official 
notice of it, but it is just as certain that he had much more 
than reasonable assurance of it. It is therefore difficult to 
exculpate him altogether from the charge often preferred, that 
he deliberately took advantage of a final chance of a victory 
after the peace. Meanwhile the news of the treaty reached The 
Hague and London tothe surprise of most people who expected 
a general peace,° to the disgust of some who opposed any sort of 
peace, and to the downright satisfaction of the Dutch alone, most 
of whom yearned for any reasonable terms.* The ministers of the 


10 August). Cf. St.-Hilaire, i. 301; and Sunderland to Danby, 17 August, in 
Catalogue of the Collection .. . by Alfred Morrison [First Series, 1883-92), vi. 209. 

1 Maestricht, the only portion of the Netherlands held by France, was restoted ; 
Charleroi, Binche, Ath, Oudenarde, and Courtrai were the chief towns surrendered to 
Spain; and France kept Valenciennes, Bouchain, Condé, Cambrai, Aire, St.-Omer, 
Ypres, &c. (see Lavisse, vl, pt. ii, pp. 343-45). The most important annexation 
to France by the treaty was Franche-Comté. The treaty of twenty-one articles and 
one separate addition is printed in Dumont, vu, pt. i, p. 350 f.; Vast, ii. 53-62 ; 
Moetjens, ii. 590-9; Flassan, iii. 428-71. A commercial treaty of thirty-eight 
articles was signed at the same time. 

* See Estrades to Pomponne, 24 August, quoted by Mignet, iv. 628; and 
an anonymous letter from Middelburg, 6 September, in Public Record Office, State 
Papers, For., Holland, 207, fo. 227. 

* On 15 August Orange wrote to Fagel : ‘ Je déclare devant Dieu que je n’ai appris 
qw’aujourd’hui que la paix était faite.’ A copy of this letter is ibid. fo. 120; and 
see also Dyckvelt’s letter, fos. 118-19. Both these letters are printed in Arnoldus 
Montanus, Het Leven, &c. [Amsterdam, 1703}, i. 304-8; and cf. Basnage, ii. 940-2 ; 
and Vast, ii. 37. 

‘ The best descriptions of the battle are in Ségur, ii. 492-538 ; and Rousset, 
ii. 516-28. It was indecisive, both sides claiming victory. A suspension of 
arms was agreed to on the fifteenth, and four days later a truce was signed, and the 
armies withdrew at the same hour, the French to Ath and the Dutch to Brussels 
(Moetjens, ii. 672-6; St. Prest, i. 620; Public Record Office, State Papers, For., 
Holland, 207, fos. 152-4, 162, 166). 

+ ‘It has so stunned me’, wrote York to Orange on 14 August, ‘I do not know 
what to say on it nor guess what will follow on it’ (Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1678, 
p. 345; Dalrymple, ii. 189). But Barrillon thought that York (as well as Danby 
and the king) exaggerated his surprise (Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 
130, fo. 197), London merchants were as usual pleased with peace (ibid. p. 212). 

* Mignet, iv. 630. See also a letter of 6 September from Middelburg, in Public 
Record Office, State Papers, For., Holland, 207, fos. 227-8. 
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allies at London complained ;* their plenipotentiaries at Nym- 
wegen made formal protest;? and Villa Hermosa swore. at 
first that he would never consent to an imposed neutrality.* 
But the most sensible minds soon recognized the necessity of 
accepting the treaty as a fait accompli which should be amplified 
into a general peace as soon as negotiations permitted. 

Official England was, however, displeased. It had received 
no payment for its temporarily bartered neutrality, which would 
now be without a market if the Franco-Dutch treaty of Nymwegen 
were to be ratified. To forgo subsidies in order to join the states, 
and then to see them at once signing a separate peace, was a 
humiliation for which Temple had to suffer. To Williamson’s 
criticisms of his Anglo-Dutch alliance was now added a long list 
of complaints centring about his failure to prevent the separate 
peace,* and he was soon out of favour at the English court. 
To the surprise of many, however, he was not recalled, but was 
ordered back to The Hague, where his efforts to prevent ratifica- 
tion were soon reinforced by those of Hyde, who arrived 25 August. 
Together they strove to hold the Dutch to a strict execution of 
their English alliance,’ while Charles gave encouragement by 
sending more troops to Flanders. Meanwhile Charles was con- 
tinually assuring Barrillon that his representatives were hindering 
peace in no way,’ that he himself was chiefly responsible for the 
treaty of Nymwegen through the pressure he had put upon 
Sweden,’ that he was anxious to treat with France regarding 
guarantees of Swedish restitution: *® in short, that he was still 


1 Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 130, fo. 203. 

2 Moetjens, ii. 583-7, 657-62. 

% Public Record Office, State Papers, For., Holland, 207, fo. 113. 

See Williamson’s notes of 13/23 August, in Cal, of State Papers, Dom., 1678, 
p. 360; and also Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 130, fos. 253, 319-20. The 
criticisms touched particularly Temple’s over-anxiety for a Dutch alliance against 
France, somewhat irrespective of English interests. Barrillon probably put into words 
the feeling of a good many Englishmen : ‘ La conduite de Mr. Temple est celle d’un 
ministre du Prince d’Orange plutost que d’un ambassadeur d’Angleterre’ (letter 
to Louis, 22 August, ibid. fo. 226). Cf. ibid. fos. 191-2, 241-2, 297, regarding 
England’s jealousy of Holland’s liaison with France. 

5 See Hyde’s instructions of 12/22 August, in Public Record Office, State Papers, 
For., Holland, 207, fos. 166-9 ; his letters of 26 and 30 August, 6and 9 September, 
ibid. fos. 181-92, 197-200, 221-6, 237; and his memoir to the states, 25 August, 
in Moetjens, ii. 681-2. Cf. Danby to Orange, 12/22 August, in Cal. of State 
Papers, Dom., 1678, p. 357; and Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 130, 
fos. 252-3. 

® Ibid. fos. 230-1, 252, 261, 269-70; Bodleian Library, Rawlinson MSS., A. 256, 
fo. 134, and 268, fo. 41 (Feversham’s jnstructions on going to Flanders, dated 
26 August [0.s.]); Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1678. pp. 360, 370, 375, 392; Hist. 
MSS. Comm., Seventh Report, pp. 471, 484; ibid., Thirteenth Report, pt. vi, pp. 8-9 ; 
Dalrymple, ii. 191-2. 

7 Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 130, fo. 262. 

§ Ibid. fo. 210. 


*® Ibid. fos. 198-9. But at both London and Paris he carefully refrained from 
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a suitable person to receive subsidies. ‘Le but principal ici’, 
wrote Barrillon on 22 August, ‘est d’avoir de l’argent.’! But 
Charles did not succeed either in preventing the ratification of the 
treaty or in securing French subsidies. The states treated Hyde 
and Temple courteously, but paid little attention to English 
petitions, while successfully pursuing their rdéle of mediator 
between Paris and Madrid.* In a short time Holland and Spain 
suspected ulterior motives in the continued transportation of 
English troops to Flanders, when war was thoroughly improbable, 
and such military encouragement on the part of England soon 
ceased.? As to French subsidies, Charles sought earnestly to 
renew his contract while ratification was still in the balance ; 
but in spite of Danby’s urgent persuasions, and a special mission 
of St. Albans to Paris, Louis saw no need of further expense in 
that direction. Particularly not after 17 September, when, with 
Spanish concurrence, the states ratified the treaty of Nymwegen, 
and the war was over.’ CiypDE LEcLARE GROSE. 


positive and specific guarantees. See ibid. fos. 219, 231-2, 331; and St.-Hilaire, 
i. 300. 

1 Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 130, fo. 225. 

® Mignet, iv. 630-1, 666-7 ; Basnage, ii. 944; Public Record Office, State Papers, 
For., Holland, 207, fo. 213 (the states’ thanks to Charles II, dated 5 September). 

* Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1678, p. 397 (‘ as if we would keep some of their towns’ 
—Williamson). 

* Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 130, fos. 211-12, 219-21, 245-7, 
258-9, 271, 278-81, 289-90, 298, 323, and especially ibid., 132, fo. 274 (Louis’s instruc- 
tions of 29 August to Barrillon, explaining why France would not carry out the treaty 
of 27 May). Cf. Dalrymple, ii. 178-9. 

5 Spain promised to ratify by 31 October, but soon attempted a postponement 
until the emperor had ratified. Twice France accorded delays (until 20 and 30 
November), and then a movement of troops about Brussels was required to compel 
Spanish ratification on 15 December (Mignet, iv. 667; St. Prest, i. 623). Eight 
later treaties brought the general war to a close (printed in Dumont, vu, pt. i, 
pp. 376-435). 
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George Finlay as a Fournalst 


HAVE had an opportunity during last winter of going 

through Finlay’s papers in his library at the British School 
at Athens. The present article deals with his work as a journalist, 
which is preserved in a volume of newspaper cuttings, labelled 
‘Greece, 1843, &c.’, in another, labelled ‘ Miscellaneous’, and 
in a third, entitled ‘Greek Papers. G.F.’ The Times’ corre- 
spondence, together with the covering letters to the manager, 
is in nine manuscript volumes of ‘ Letters on Greek Affairs ’. 
The first of these contains the first few printed letters also; the 
other printed articles are in five folios, of which one is labelled 
‘Greek Documents from 1865’, the others ‘ Affairs of Greece ’. 

Finlay’s earliest contribution to the press was a letter, bearing 
his name, dated from Aegina on 5 August 1827, and published 
in an unidentified Scottish newspaper soon after 15 December. 
Two more letters from Aegina on the state of Greece, one anony- 
mous, the other signed ‘ F ’, appeared in the Scotsman of 14 May 
and 1 November 1828. He next published, under the signature 
of Ipounfevs, three letters in Greek in the "A@yva of Nauplia 
on 24 June and 1 and 19 July 1833 (n.s.), two addressed to 
A. Maurokordatos and one to G. Psyllas. A fourth, which exists 
in manuscript, was never published owing to the stopping of 
the newspaper for nine months. There come next ten letters, 
signed ‘@’, ‘ Phylax’, or else anonymous, which appeared in 
the Morning Herald of 2 and 15 July and 5 November 1839, 
3 February and 13 April 1840, 28 July 1842, 28 January, 
17 and 23 June, and 8 July 1845. 

An article, also signed ‘ Phylax’, on ‘ An Important Section 
of the Eastern Question’, was published in the Malia Times, 
or Sheet of the Mediterranean of 15 May 1840. With 5 August 
1843 began his eight signed articles in the Athenaeum on archaeo- 
logy. These appeared at very long intervals, despite the invita- 
tion of Hepworth Dixon, the then editor, on 7 January 1856, 
‘now and then to give me a note on the intellectual movement 
in Greece’; for the remaining seven articles were published 
on 2 August 1851, 3 March 1860, 17 May 1862, 3 August 1867, 
19 June 1869, 22 April 1871, and 31 August 1872. On 23 June 
1852 the Edinburgh Witness printed a signed letter from him 
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on ‘ American Missionaries in Greece’; on 8 November and 
29 December 1856 the Spectator published two signed letters, 
followed by an unsigned letter on Indian affairs, which appeared 
in the London Evening Star of 19 December 1857. His long 
connexion with the Saturday Review, to which he contributed 
twenty-one unsigned articles on Eastern affairs—some pre- 
served in the same volumes as The Times articles, others pasted 
into two little note-books—began on 2 May 1862 and lasted till 
6 May 1871.1 On 6 January 1863 the Daily News, under the 
heading of ‘ Obstacles to the Progress of Greece’, published 
a long, signed ‘Memoir of the Municipal Institutions, and on 
the causes of the rude condition of agriculture in Greece’. It 
also printed on 23 August 1864, ‘ without his authority and... 
much to his regret’, two letters written to E. A. Freeman, 
which were republished on 26 August in Galignani’s Messenger. 
Before 1864 he also contributed fourteen anonymous articles— 
all but two on Greece—to Blackwood’s Magazine, beginning with 
November 1842 and ending with December 1863.2, An unpub- 
lished article of 1869 on ‘ The Cretan Insurrection and Hellenism ’ 
exists in proof. ‘In all my political views’, he wrote to 
Col. Leake on 15 June 1850, ‘I differ from Blackwood’s writers, 
but it is the only public journal of any circulation into which 
I can get my writings inserted.’ The only other magazine to 
which he obtained access was the Massachusetts Quarterly Review, 
which in December 1847 published an article of thirty-four 
pages from his pen. A contribution to the Edinburgh Review, 
sent through Grote in 1854, was held up by Lewes, the editor, 
who did not think it ‘ written in an attractive style’, but was 
willing to accept it, if ‘the author did not insist on immediate 
publication ’. It appeared in Blackwood in November 1854. 

On 11 April 1850 and 20 July 1853, The Times had published 
two signed letters from Finlay, on his claim against the Greek 
government and on ‘ Passports in the Mediterranean’. But it 
was not till 16 April 1864 that General Eber, who had been its 
special correspondent in Athens, asked him, on behalf of Mowbray 
Morris, the manager, to write ‘ once a week a column or a column 
and a half’. Finlay answered on 29 April: ‘to me the offer is 
very acceptable.’ He was to be paid five guineas per article, 
and it was afterwards agreed that he should receive half that sum 
for several articles crowded out. But as early as 25 May Morris 

* The other articles appeared on 8, 15 November 1862; 25 July 1863; 20 May, 
19 August, 30 September 1865; 21 July 1866; 10 August, 5 October, 26 December, 
1867 ; 11 January, 29 February, 9, 30 May, 29 August 1868; 6 February, 17 April 
1869 ; 8 January, 31 December 1870. 

* The others appeared in September 1843; June 1844; October 1845; May, 


July, September 1847 ; May 1850; February, October, November 1854; May 1861 ; 
and November 1863. In all they amount to 231 pages. 
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requested him, in view of important events elsewhere, ‘ not to 
write more frequently than once a fortnight, unless affairs in 
Greece should take an unexpected turn’. Between 12 May 
1864 and 8 August 1874, the dates of publication of his first 
and last dispatches, The Times published 142 unsigned articles 
by him, while 24 unpublished articles are preserved among his 
papers. 

Finlay’s correspondence to The Times may, in some sort, be 
regarded as a sequel to his History, which really extended no 
further than 1864, although it mentions one event which occurred 
on 5 December 1865 and its last chapter bore the date of May 
1866. The decade covered by these articles embraced the depar- 
ture of Count Sponneck, the Cretan insurrection of 1866-9, 
the opening of the first Greek railway, the ‘Marathon Massacres’ 
of 1870, the erection of the Bulgarian exarchate, and the question 
of the Laurion minerals. It was an interesting, if depressing, 
period of Greek history. But Finlay was neither a very active 
nor a very good newspaper correspondent. His letters were in 
the nature of dissertations, especially on his favourite theme, 
the neglect of roads and agriculture, of which he wrote feelingly 
from his own unfortunate experience with his property at 
Liosia, and he gave views rather than news. His carping criticism, 
which would have sent a modern correspondent in some countries 
to the frontier, aroused widespread protests. As early as 15 March 
1865 Morris addressed to him an ‘admonition against harsh- 
ness’. The manager wrote : 


Your plain speaking has raised a storm of indignation. . . . I think 
Greece’s friends ought now to give her every encouragement, to abstain 
from hostile criticism, and not to bear too harshly upon the want of public 
spirit. ... You judge too harshly and . . . are doing harm by your harsh- 
ness. I would suggest milder treatment. 


Finlay replied : 


More good has been done to Greece by my harshness than harm to 
any person. I have no prejudice for or against any set of men individually. 
... T have taken care never to say anything that has not been previously 
said in an Athenian paper, for I am aware that the opinion of a foreigner 
. -- will not be received as legitimate reproof unless it is an echo of domestic 
criticism. 


This is somewhat ingenuous ; the present writer was once visited 
with the displeasure of a certain Italian authority for quoting 
in his correspondence the hostile opinion of an eminent Italian 
scholar about the Libyan war. Finlay concludes: ‘In my 
next letter . . . I shall do my best to be very smooth tongued.’ 
He did not long remain so. In all his 142 letters I can find only 
four persons whom he praised: the ‘ only two men during the 
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reign of King George’, who ‘can boast of having impressed 
their personal mark on his government’,’ Delegeorges, the 
premier (of whom he wrote to Morris on 27 July 1872, ‘I have 
always been a friend to Delegeorges, but I prefer Greece to Dele- 
georges, and truth to Greece’), and Soteropoulos, the minister 
captured by ‘the brigands of the Morea’ in 1866, Phrearites, 
the rector of the university in 1864 (whose administrative ability 
he eulogized), and the Turkish minister, Photiades Bey, in 1868. 
At heart he loved Greece, although, as he wrote to Morris on 4 May 
1872, ‘ You will hardly suspect me of being a violent enthusiast. 
Lord Byron said to me at Cephalonia in 1823 that I came to 
Greece even then with a very moderate dose of enthusiasm.’ 
An article in the Saturday Review,? obviously written by Freeman, 
aptly described his attitude : 


It is his special gift, and his special delight, to show up the weak side 
of all parties. Accidentally he shows up the weak side of the Greeks more 
than that of any other people. But that is simply because he lives among 
the Greeks. . . . Other people . . . are by no means let off. But those 
who can look below the surface can easily see that he is not at heart an 
enemy of Greece or of the Greek people. . . . The people among whom he 
lives are ... to him as a son whom he loves, and towards whom he therefore 
never spares the rod. 


In the Pall Mall Gazette * ‘ Xenos’ wrote: ‘ He has often shown 
himself the true friend and sound adviser of the Greek people. 
But he is also . . . a most consistent and determined critic and 
satirist of all Greek governments in succession.’ The Athenian 
MéAXov* published an article addressed to him, in which, after 
saying that letters came from the Greek colonies abroad, com- 
plaining of his ‘ bitter’ correspondenge, it added that ‘ he does 
not really think what he writes’, otherwise he would not reside 
in Athens. The ’Ex\exrixy® complained that he ‘takes up 
sometimes the attitude of a Roman proconsul’, asked why he 
had not left Greece, and suggested an epitaph for him : 

*EvOade Keira ris “EAAdSdos 5 doovdos pidos 

Aci bBpiLov Kai priav p’ exOpixwratov xeidos. 
But, in answer to this last article and to a violent attack on him 
in the Mépizva, provoked by his letter on the history of the 
Laurion question, the Aidv*® defended him in a noble article 
as a genuine Philhellene, not a flatterer. He was, of course, 
a doubly embittered man. He had lost money by his farming, 


» The Times, 25 November 1871. Cf. Bagdon, The Brigands of the Morea, London, 
1868 


* 19 September 1868. 
* 27 January 1871. * 24 November 1867 (o.s.). 
5 2 April 1871 ; 16 November 1872 (o0.s.). ® 20 November 1872 (o0.s.). 
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and he wrote to J. C. McCoan on 30 June 1869: ‘My works 
have proved a failure. They hardly sell at all.’ A severe critic 
of himself, as of others, he did not realize that he was one of the 
greatest of historians. But his private letters—and this was 
characteristic of the man—were more favourable to Greece than 
his public utterances. Thus, he wrote to Morris on 18 March 
1869, that his object in pointing out Greece’s deficiencies was to 
induce the commercial Greeks of England to help their country. 
On 28 July he adds, ‘I have spared neither labour, expense, nor 
unpleasantness to supply trustworthy information’. ‘ Your 
correspondent ’, he publicly protested, 


is frequently assailed by hyperbolizing Hellenic patriots with the accusa- 
tion that he calumniates Greece, when he does no more than report what 
Greeks themselves have published. . . . Your correspondent, however, 
does not hesitate to say, that if he has written a word of calumny against 
Greece, even though he should have done so unconsciously, he deserves 
the severest reprobation. .. . But it is his duty to lay before the public in 
England, as one of the Protecting Powers, correct information.’ 


‘I send you letter after letter ’, he told Morris,” ‘ trying to persuade 
the Greeks to put their house in order, and I begin to flatter 
myself that, unpopular as I have made myself, it is now recog- 
nized that I have been useful.’ His maxim should be that of all 
foreign correspondents, ‘I feel that it is my duty to observe 
accurately and to report truly the opinions that produce and 
influence the events which are passing around me, not to advance 
opinions of my own’.® ‘ As an old Philhellene ’, he confessed to 
Morris, ‘I would fain do something to bring Greece up to the 
first rank.’* In a private letter to Morris’s successor, Mac- 
Donald,® he pathetically laments: ‘If the affairs of Greece 
excite no interest in England, I am thrown on evil days for 
myself and Greece. My deficiency in literary skill prevents 
my exercising any power in directing the thoughts of the 
Greeks to sound views of the material interests of the Greek 
kingdom.’ ‘The writer’, he wrote on 3 April 1874, ‘came to 
Greece more than fifty years ago, and he still ranks himself as 
a Philhellene. His object is to awaken public opinion’... and 
he hopes for the appearance of ‘ a statesman of a higher type... 
who will collect all Hellenic citizens into one party.’ Such was 
M. Venizelos in 1910. 

Finlay was a political economist and materialist, who failed 
to understand the sentimental side of Greek nationality. He 
stated his programme in a letter to Morris of 14 June 1873: 
‘I have been carrying on the same banner ’ (of trying to attract 


1 The Times, 6 July 1871. 2 2 December 1871. 
3 The Times, 16 May 1872. * 27 March 1872. 
5 25 October 1873. 
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attention to agriculture) ‘for forty years without finding a 
follower, but I fancy the hour has come and the man (he must 
be a Greek) may appear.’ The key-note of his correspondence 
is bridges and roads, in order that agriculture may flourish, and 
brigandage be suppressed. He had no sympathy with ‘ the 
Great Idea’. ‘The Greeks’, he wrote in The Times of 10 June 
1865, ‘ would infallibly become a great nation if they had no 
government and no great ideas.’ But here he failed to put 
himself in the Greeks’ place. Would Britons calmly stand still 
and do nothing for the liberation of any section of the British 
race which was subject to a foreign government ? Why should 
patriotism be counted a virtue in a big empire and ridiculed 
in a small kingdom? There were, indeed, two exceptions to 
Finlay’s attitude. He sympathized with the Cretan insurrection 
of 1841, and as early as 8 October 1850 he wrote to Colonel Leake : 


It is a great pity that Great Britain cannot [cede] Cerigo, Zante, 
Cephalonia, Ithaca, Santa Maura and their dependencies to the Greek 
state. These islands detest us . . . they are really in a state of sedition 
which will last until they are reduced to silence by a tyrannical use of force 
or ceded to Greece, which they desire. Corfu ... ought then to have 
only county or provincial and municipal governments and send deputies 
to the imperial parliament. 


‘ Nothing in the [Ionian] Protectorate ’, he said in The Times, 
‘became England like the leaving of it.’ Nor was he under the 
least illusion, like some of his less experienced successors, about 
areformed Turkey. He admitted to Colonel Leake on 18 December 
1850: ‘I once thought Turkey might recover, but I now see no 
chance except the Osmanlees turn republicans and admit the 
Christians to equal rights.’ ‘An improving Greece’, he wrote 
to E. H. Noel on 29 October 1864, ‘ would do more to keep the 
eastern part of the Mediterranean quiet than half a dozen loans 
to support the Ottoman Empire.’ But his thesis throughout 
was that ‘the nation in European Turkey that first establishes 
good government will have the best chance of enlarging its 
territory’. Consequently he argued that the Greeks ‘ have 
now to choose between great ideas . . . and attention to internal 
improvements’. But ‘no improvement is likely to be very 
great until the people feel the necessity of making roads and 
building bridges ’, while ‘ it suits the supporters of the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire that Greece should remain stationary ... ; 
and it suits the Bulgarians, Servians and Wallachians, as well as 
the Russians, that Greece should be in a state of paralysis at 
the solution of the Eastern question.’ * In 1867 he wrote: ‘ The 


? 10 June 1870. 
* The Times, 19 February 1869 ; 22 October 1870; 10 December 1864. 
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Ottoman Government is relatively strong, but it is growing 
weaker. . . . The Greek nation, though still comparatively weak, 
is rapidly growing stronger. The British Government’ can no 
longer ‘ overlook the fact that the hour is at hand when the 
interests of all Europe will call into existence a Greek state 
sufficiently powerful to take up an independent position in the 
eastern part of the Mediterranean ’, a prophecy verified in 1912. 
‘ Britannia cherishes a pleasing illusion, if she supposes that 
Greek affairs will, for any length of time, allow her to “ rest 
and be thankful ”’.’? 

As a landowner himself, Finlay considered the system of 
tenths as a great obstacle to agriculture. ‘Cereal crops’, he 
wrote, ‘ are cultivated in 1873 in the same rude manner as in 
1833’, as a result of this system. But ‘ urban agriculture ’— 
currants, vines, olives, figs, and mulberries—flourishes ; and 
‘should the land-tax be abolished in 1873, even at this hour’ 
the Greeks ‘may again become the leaders of progress in the East’. 
‘Cereals ’, he declared on 3 April 1874, ‘ continue to be cultivated 
in Greece as they were in the time of Hesiod.’ When the tithe 
was temporarily reduced to one-twentieth, there was little relief, 
because the real evil was not the amount, but the incidence, of 
the tax. In an article on ‘The Land Question in Greece’, he 
states the problem : how to grow corn on the uncultivated land. 
‘ About one-fifth of the land capable of tillage lies waste’, while 
‘Greece imports annually considerable supplies of corn from the 
Black Sea.’ He concludes : ‘ The answer to the land question . . . 
is that the tenth must be immediately and absolutely abolished.’ * 
And in a draft letter to the British minister, Erskine, dated 
30 October 1869, he wrote: ‘the results of my own experience 
as a landed proprietor and farmer in Attica are that no landlord 
would drive from his holding a tenant . . . for there is very great 
difficult in obtaining tenants, since no man ever goes from the 
town to the country.’ Progress depended, he said elsewhere, 
on the country Greeks, for ‘ better ploughs are more wanted than 
better speeches’. He welcomes King George’s purchase of 
Dekeleia in 1872 as ‘a step in the right direction’, adding that 
“he may now connect. . . the injuries inflicted on Athens by the 
Spartan encampment on his property with an example of the 
benefits which modern scientific husbandry can confer on 
Greece ’.* 

That amiable monarch did not escape the criticism of the 
modern Aristarchos. 


1 The Times, 14 March 1867 ; Saturday Review, 20 May 1865. 


® * Greece, as it is, and might have been’, The Times, 12 September, 18 October 
1873. 


% Ibid., 1 March 1870. * Ibid., 15 May 1869; 8 April 1868; 12 July 1872. 
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The choice of a boy [he wrote in 1864] was bad... . King George performs 
no duty. . . . He is said to have an active and intelligent mind, but his 
education appears to have been either neglected or mismanaged. He 
knows little of Greece past or present, nothing at all of political science 
or the practice of administration, and has no desire to learn. . . . All agree 
that King George is very idle. He thinks seriously of nothing but amusing 
himself, and his only intellectual pursuit is reading the novels of Paul de 
Kock and Alexander Dumas. . . . But he has done England a very great 
service. ... He has kicked English policy out of his palace quite as decidedly 
and openly as ever King Otho did. 


Of Count Sponneck, the king’s Danish adviser, whose ‘ departure ’ 
he describes as ‘a subject of almost genuine satisfaction’, he 
adds that he is ‘ an irresponsible Prime Minister . . . a conceited 
and presumptuous man with no great experience and a very 
limited capacity’, and animated by ‘ animosity to England ’.* 
In a letter to Morris of 10 May 1866 he mentions the king’s ‘ utter 
indifference to classic feelings and his profound ignorance of 
Greek history. He did not go to see either the Gate of the Lions 
and the Treasury of Atreus at Mycenae or the so-called tomb 
of Leonidas at Sparta.’ But he characteristically adds—and 
M. Venizelos has said the same—‘It is no harm to put Ther- 
mopylae, Marathon, and “our ancestors” a little in the back- 
ground.’ Still, he describes the enthusiasm of the people on 
the king’s arrival with his Russian bride: ‘When the Queen 
made the sign of the cross in the orthodox manner, many of the 
spectators shed tears of joy.’ ‘ Royalty’, he wrote nearly a year 
later, ‘ is extremely popular throughout the country. The people 
are everywhere proud of the alliance with the Imperial house 
of Russia. . . . The orthodoxy of the dynasty has become a 
guarantee for its permanency.’* Finlay did not consider the 
Greeks a changeable people. Commenting on Delegeorges’s 
renewed election to the speakership, he wrote: ‘When the 
Greeks find a man who is able and honest in the public service, 
they do not appear to be more fickle than other nations.’ And 
again: ‘Those who consider inconstancy a national defect of 
the Greeks are, I think, mistaken. On the contrary, they are 
eminently what may be called a conservative people.’* Finlay 
thought that they ‘are unfitted both by nature and circum- 
stances for any but a constitutional government’; but they 
‘generally agree that their King must govern as well as reign’, 
for they ‘look to their King for protection against the evils of 
centralization ’, as being ‘ the only functionary in the Government 


1 Daily News, 23 August 1864; The Times, 28 November 1865. Sponneck’s 
p.p.c. card is pasted in opposite this article ! 

2 The Times, 7 December 1867; 16 November 1868. 

* Ibid., 6 August, 5 November 1864. 
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whose interests . . . are always directly and indissolubly identical 
with the interests of the people’. ‘ Without a strong personal 
support from the King’, he wrote in 1868, ‘every Ministry in 
Greece is paralysed’; he urges that the king should enforce 
the laws, and records how the king in 1865 ordered his intriguing 
uncle, Prince Julius, ‘ to quit Greece before the end of the week ’, 
declaring : ‘I will allow no one . . . to interfere in the affairs of 
our country.’ ! 

The Greek Republicans of to-day desire a senate ; but Finlay 
was opposed to a second chamber, for ‘ no class of society exists 
from which an unpaid Senate can be formed, for the ablest 
and the wealthiest men in the country prefer a seat in the Chamber. 
... ASenate can, therefore, be little else than a hospital for worn- 
out officials’. ‘An Upper House could not be formed with a 
feeling of independence.’? He would have approved of the 
abolition of the British Protectorate by the annex to the treaty 
of Sévres, which he advocated fifty years earlier. ‘The improve- 
ments which the Greeks have made in their country have not 
followed from protection ’, which ‘ has allowed them to neglect 
almost every subject connected with material improvements.’ 
‘The Foreign Office deemed that it knew what Greece required 
better than the Greeks.’ The last words of his last letter to 
The Times were in the same sense: ‘ Nothing can now be done 
for Greece except by the Greeks themselves. Their future, 
politically and socially, is entirely in their own hands.’ * 

Many letters deal with the Cretan insurrection of 1866-9. 
At first Finlay could not find ‘ that much real enthusiasm exists 
at Athens. No Greek of eminence has joined the ranks of the 
insurgents’. He preached his favourite doctrine that ‘ Good 
government ought to precede any extension of the limits of the 
Greek kingdom on the Continent’. But that, he adds, is ‘ not 
equally conclusive against the annexation of Crete. The municipal 
institutions of the Cretans . . . would enable it to put a check on 
the corruption of the central government at Athens’. But he 
feared ‘that the liberation of Crete will be delayed instead of 
accelerated by this insurrection, which I cannot help regarding 
as premature and ill-timed’. He appealed, however, for the 
sufferers, and was a member of the Athens committee of the 
‘Candian Refugees’ Relief Fund’. In 1867 he recognized the 
‘thoroughness in the way the whole Greek nation is working 
for the liberation of Crete’, described the enthusiasm at the 
arrival of Ricciotti Garibaldi, and pointed to the exemption of 





1 The Times, 7 July 1864 (in MS.); 16 January, 16 February, 5 August 1865 ; 
24 February 1868; 15 May 1869; 16 May 1872. 
2 Ibid., 30 September 1864 ; 2 July 1869. 
* Ibid., 8 July, 22 October, 10 June 1870; 8 August 1874. 
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Crete from brigandage, ‘ not yet a Cretan institution’. But he 
saw that ‘neither party is strong enough to put an end to the 
war’, and truly prophesied that ‘annexation to Greece can 
alone bring peace to Crete’. But ‘the Sultan knows that he 
could not purchase tranquillity by the cession of Crete, unless 
he yielded up Thessaly and Epirus at the same time’. He 
sarcastically suggested that Russia should induce him to cede Crete 
to Greece in return for the money which she had raised from the 
sale of Alaska! He told Morris that ‘the young King is very 
warlike. . . . He counts on Russian support with great con- 
fidence’; but sums up with the remark that ‘even a sincere 
Philhellene may doubt whether the year 1866 was wisely selected 
as a suitable time ’.! He had, however, little first-hand knowledge 
of the insurrection, for he paid only two flying visits of two days 
each to Crete, where, at Canea, he met Stillman, afterwards 
The Times’ correspondent and historian of the insurrection, then 
U.S.A. consul and ‘ an enthusiastic partisan of the insurgents ’.” 
Finlay wrote in 1868 and revised to May 1869 a very long article, 
‘The History of the Insurrection in Crete’, for The Times. It 
was never published, but exists in proof in the folio, ‘ Affairs of 
Greece from 1868 to 1870’. 

The capture of Lord Muncaster and his party by brigands at 
Pikermi in 1879, where Kitzos had murdered the parish priest 
of Marathon in 1865, gave Finlay an opportunity for a series 
of articles on that plague. But his slowness in writing about an 
event which excited such interest in England called down upon 
him the censure of the manager, who complained that he had 
not telegraphed; ‘we have been much disappointed,’ for the 
paper had been outdistanced by some other journals. Finlay 
replied : 

I am to blame for neglect, but my health and my age (I am past 70) 
make me often behind time. They warned me last year that I had no 
longer the activity required to make a good correspondent and an active 
agent in collecting news, and I think I informed you of my doubts whether 
I could fill the place of your correspondent competently. But not seeing 
anybody here that I thought could do better, I dragged on. . . . I seek to 
find the truth and my information must be late. 


He did not realize that the public, which is ‘ the great sophist ’, 
prefers immediate to accurate news, a hasty telegram to a 
documented article.* Besides, he was beginning to see that 
journalism is not for the old. ‘ The Times does not place implicit 
confidence in my powers of observation ’, he wrote on 16 May 
1872. On 1 February 1873 he wrote to Morris: ‘ My health 

1 The Times, 6, 20 October, 28 December 1866; 1 April, 24 May, 20 June, 6 Sep- 


tember 1867 ; 5 September 1868. 
* * Journal’, pp. 180-7. > Letter of 12 May 1870. 
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continues to decline and I fear that I shall not be able to write 
often.’ During the summers he was often in Switzerland and 
hardly wrote at all, and in 1874 he published only four letters. 
On 14 June 1873 he confessed to the manager: ‘I have not 
written to The Times lately. Perhaps the state of my health 
makes me apathetic.’ He had, however, contributed one article 
to the Levant Herald of 2 December 1868 with the remark : 
‘TI am anxious that my writing in the Levant Herald should be 
concealed’ ; and published in the "Ednpepis trav Sulnrjcewr of 
Athens of 7 and 9 April 1871 (0.s.) two Greek letters in reply 
to Col. Theagenes about the ‘ Marathon Massacres ’. 

Finlay discussed the causes of brigandage con amore. He set 
out in the Saturday Review’ a list of the Englishmen captured, 
ransomed, or murdered since Greece became a monarchy— 
Bishop Wordsworth and Robertson at Dekeleia, Pratt and Ross 
at Marathon, Penrose and Church at Pheneus, E. H. Noel in his 
house at Achmetaga, H. Leeves and his wife also in -Euboea, 
Lord John Hervey, Strutt, and Coore in Akarnania in 1865, and 
now Lord Muncaster’s party. He traced the recrudescence of 
brigandage to the return of armed bands from Crete, and declared 
that it ‘can only be eradicated by making agricultural labour 
more profitable’. ‘Until roads are made, brigandage cannot 
be extirpated.’ Its real causes were the waterless and woodless 
mountains, which substituted goatherds for shepherds, ‘and a 
goatherd is a ruder man than a shepherd’; thus ‘ there is only 
one way for the mountaineer to raise himself in life. . . . He can 
become a klepht’. On the eve of the Marathon affair, he wrote 
that ‘ with better order in the country, Greece, by her splendid 
scenery and picturesque island seas, might attract travellers . . . 
and become a home of tourists’, ‘the winter Switzerland of 
Europe’, and that ‘an active and judicious Demarch might 
contribute greatly towards making Athens a choice winter 
resort’. He had, therefore, hailed the opening on 10 March 
1869 of the first Greek railway—that from Athens to the Piraeus 
—‘the first undertaking of an English company in Greece’, 
whereas in the same month the king, touring in the Peloponnese, 
took ten days to ride 250 miles.* But he opposed the projected 
line to Lamia and the then Turkish frontier, which was to 
connect Greece ultimately—in 1916—with the European railway 
system. He argued that only the portion of the line as far as 
Levadeia would pay until the Turks made the connexion with 
Macedonia, and derided the subsequently realized ‘ visions of quick 


1 6 May 1871. Cf. The Times, 25, 30 December 1865 ; Wyse, Impressions of Greece, 
pp. 38-40; Senior, Journal, p. 340, where ‘S.T.R.’ is Finlay. 

® The Times, 2, 14, 29 April, 19, 27 May, 20 June 1870; 25 November 1871. 
% Jbid., 22 January, 26 March 1869. 
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trains from Calais . . . running direct to the Piraeus’. He con- 
sidered the project of cutting the isthmus more important ; he 
declared that ‘ the strength of the Greek race lies in its maritime 
population ’, and strongly advocated the abolition of the ‘ Greek 
Navigation Act ’, which ‘ has driven the Austrian steamers from 
the passage through Greece to Constantinople by the Gulfs of 
Corinth and Athens, and excluded the French steamers from the 
trade to Volo and Salonika by the channel of Euboea . . . and 
excludes many Greek islands . . . from the benefits of steam ’.” 

After the abortive Cretan insurrection Greek attention was 
diverted to industrial enterprise. The last years of his corre- 
spondence were, therefore, largely occupied with the question of 
the Laurion mineral concessions, in which he took up an attitude 
favourable to the foreign concessionaires and hostile to the Greek 
government. ‘Greece’, he wrote on 6 July 1871, ‘is at present 
under the hallucination caused by the delirium of a mining 
fever.’ He states the issue ‘whether this unsmelted ore is not 
national property though it lies on the surface, and whether it 
is not from its position excluded from the mining concession 
granted to the Marseilles company’, Roux, Serpieri & Co., 
who ‘ have created a new town’. For the time the ‘ Great Idea’ 
had retired into the background ; Greece, he wrote on 15 Decem- 
ber, has ‘ ceased to harass Turkey. . . . Public attention at Athens 
is now directed to material improvements ’"—‘ mining and rail- 
ways ’"—and on 6 November 1872 he gave a long history of the 
question. He deplored the quarrel with the Bulgarians on the 
erection of the Bulgarian exarchate, about which he had written 
an elaborate historical article in the Saturday Review of 17 April 
1869. A manuscript note appended to his copy says: ‘ The 
author was induced to write this paper from observing the 
numerous errors of Greek and English newspapers concerning the 
history of the ecclesiastical dispute between the Greeks and 
Bulgarians.’ He truly foresaw that ‘ much ecclesiastical and 
political rancour will be engendered’, but failed to grasp the 
fact that an independent Bulgaria would revolt against Russian 
protection. One of his truest prophecies was made during the 
Franco-German war of 1870, which, he thought, ‘ will initiate 
great changes in the East as well as the West. . .. German colonists 
by their industry and capital may people the waste lands and 
develop the agricultural resources of Turkey’. He regarded 
municipal government as far more useful than the central 
authority. Thus, he considered the first election of mayors and 
municipal councillors in 1866 as ‘the most important event in 
the history of Greece that has occurred since the revolution of 

» The Times, 6 July, 17 October 1871; 19 January 1874. 
® Saturday Review, 21 July 1866; The Times, 27 March 1872. 
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1862’. But he found in 1870 that, even under an elective system, 
the municipalities were still under the influence of the ministers. 
In 1868, however, he commented on the general election with— 
for him—unusual optimism : ‘ No one ’, he wrote, ‘ could witness 
the behaviour of the people without feeling that there exists in 
Greece a good foundation for free institutions.’ But he was 
opposed to scrutin de liste over wide areas—now abandoned in 
Greece—for ‘ universal suffrage, when exercised in extensive 
districts, swamps personal character and local interests, and drives 
men to think of revolutions when they only seek reforms’. In 
one of his last articles he expressed the opinion that ‘ The political 
organization of the Hellenic kingdom . . . entitles it to take a place, 
and not the lowest place, among the constitutional states of 
Europe. The Greeks made a trial of Republican anarchy ... 
after the assassination of Capodistrias, and of absolute govern- 
ment... . Neither answered.’! His last article, alluding to the 
famous article (‘Tis mraiec;) of the younger Trikoupes; directed 
against the monarchy, contains a frank criticism of that great 
statesman ; after accusing him of trop de zéle as a diplomatist, 
he added that ‘ were it not for this political ineptitude, the high 
personal character of M. Trikoupes would ensure him a respect- 
able position in the government of his country’. This it did. 

Finlay’s journalistic work surprises a modern colleague by 
its omissions. A correspondent at Athens or Rome—and the 
writer has acted in that capacity at both cities—is expected to 
send archaeological information to his paper. Finlay sent none 
to The Times and very little to the Athenaeum, although he was 
interested in the subject. He told his readers nothing about 
modern Greek literature, and wisely abstained, as every foreigner, 
however learned, should, from discussing the language question. 
There Germans rush in, though others fear to tread; witness 
Krumbacher. Yet he was unusually mild towards the intellectual 
side of Greek life. In an unpublished letter to The Times? he 
admitted that ‘ the University possesses some materials of good 
quality . . .’ though ‘the politics of professors’ were ‘ more 
attended to than their qualifications for teaching ’, and ‘ party 
spirit has been a surer means of obtaining a professor’s chair than 
devotion to science’. He chronicled the ‘ change for the better ’. 
Halls, formerly used as a legislative assembly, were now given 
up to natural history collections ; ‘ the credit of the University 
has been restored, the archives have been put in order, the students 
have ceased to make politics and soldiering their only objects of 
study ’. On 31 October 1864 he chronicled in The Times the 
recent completion of the university buildings, after ‘ the halls’ 
had been ‘ occupied by government and used as places of meeting 
? The Times, 19 January 1874. * Dated 19 May 1864. 
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for the Senate and Chamber for nine years’. Bernardakes, he 
added, had given £5,000. The ‘ intellectual progress of Greece ’, 
he wrote in 1869, ‘is universally acknowledged’. He praised 
the Greek press. ‘The political papers’, he wrote in the un- 
published article quoted above, 


offer the most promising aspect of Greek politics; there is no want of 
érea mrepoevta. ... The late revolution has furnished conclusive evidence 
that the liberty of the press has produced beneficent effects. . .. The press 
has displayed more prudence than the senators and more discipline than 


the army. ... 27 political newspapers are now published at Athens 
and some of them appear five times a week; 8 literary or scientific 
periodicals appear also monthly or twice a month. ... The pro- 


vincial press in Greece need not shrink from a comparison with the 
provincial press in any part of Europe. 


In 1869 there were forty-one daily and weekly papers, and six 
weekly literary and scientific journals at Athens and nine at 
Patras. In the whole kingdom there were ninety newspapers 
and literary journals, including six at Syra.’ He alludes to the 
splendid collection of medieval coins belonging to Paulos 
Lampros, and in 1873 again praised the university, as well as the 
higher tribunals, the lawyers, and the doctors, while continuing 
to deplore the condition of agriculture. He considers schools of 
agriculture futile, as long as the existing system of taxes con- 
tinued, and quoted the failure of the school established by Capo 
d’ Istria at Tiryns. ‘The first nation in the East which can 
make agriculture profitable . . . will have solved the Eastern 
question "—such was, in 1867, his solution for an insoluble 
problem. After half a century’s experience of Greece, he expressed 
the comforting opinion, which later events confirm, that ‘ the 
Greeks have a deep-seated sympathy with English institutions ’. 

Such was Finlay’s work as a journalist. Not a descriptive 
writer, not an alert collector of news, he was a thinker who 
looked at passing events from the point of view of an economist. 
To-day such a correspondence as he sent from Athens would be 
impossible from anywhere ; no country would tolerate so per- 
sistent a critic ; no editor would print such long disquisitions. 
Finlay was a prophet, but a prophet resident in a country which 
he sometimes forgot was not his own. With more tact he might 
have effected more good. As his most distinguished successor, 
the late J. D. Bourchier, once said to the writer: ‘ if I were to 
write all that I could about the states of south-eastern Europe, 
I could not live in any of them.’ Wi11aM MILLER. 


1 The Times, 8 December 1869. 
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Complete List oF Fintay’s NewspaPeR ARTICLES 


(a) An unidentified Scottish journal. A letter published soon after 
15 December 1827. (The introduction alludes to the ‘ little work 
[of 26 pp.] on the political and military state of Greece’, which is 

preserved among his manuscripts.) 

(b) The Scotsman. Two letters from Aegina, published 14 May, 1 November 
1828, the former anonymous, the latter signed ‘ F.’ 

(c) ’A@nva of Nauplia. Three Greek letters, signed Tpounbe’s, two addressed 
to A. Mavrokordatos and one to G. Psyllas, and published 12/24 
June, and 19 June/1 July, 7/19 July 1833. (A fourth, extant in 
manuscript, was never published owing to the stopping of the news- 
paper for nine months.) Another letter, signed ‘I’, on ‘ Our 
relations with Great Britain’, was published in this journal, when 
transferred to Athens, on 7/19 September 1839. 

(d) The Morning Herald. Ten letters, signed ‘ ®’,‘ Phylax’, or anony- 
mous, published on 2, 15 July, 5 November, 1839; 3 February, 
13 April 1840; 28 July 1842; 28 January, 17, 23 June, 8 July 1845. 

(e) The Morning Chronicle. One letter, signed‘ G. F.’ on ‘ Land in Greece ’, 
alluding to the occupation of his land for the printing-press, and 
the taking of his water for the Botanical Garden, and published on 
23 October 1839. 

(f) Malta Times, or Sheet of the Mediterranean. Article on‘ An Important 
Section of the Eastern Question’, published 15 May 1840 and signed 
* Phylax’. 

(9) The Athenaeum. Eight signed articles on archaeology, published 
5 August 1843; 2 August 1851; 3 March 1860; 17 May 1862; 
3 August 1867; 19 June 1869; 22 April 1871; 31 August 1872. 

(hk) The Edinburgh Witness. Signed letter, published 23 June 1852, on 
* American Missionaries in Greece ’. 

(7) The Spectator. Two signed letters, published 8 November, 29 December 
1856. 

(j) The London Evening Star of 19 December 1857. Unsigned letter on 
Indian affairs. 

(k) The Saturday Review. Twenty-one unsigned articles, published 
2 May, 8, 15 November 1862; 25 July 1863; 20 May, 19 August, 
30 September 1865 ; 21 July 1866 ; 10 August, 5 October, 26 Decem- 
ber 1867; 11 January, 29 February, 9, 30 May, 29 August 1868 ; 
6 February, 17 April 1869; 8 January, 31 December 1870; 6 May 
1871. 

(!) The Daily News. ‘ Obstacles to the Progress of Greece’ (a ‘ Memoir 
of the Municipal Institutions, and on the causes of the rude condi- 
tion of agriculture in Greece’): a long signed article, published 
6 January 1863. Also two letters to Freeman, published 23 August 
1864, ‘ without his authority and . . . much to his regret’, and 
republished in Galignani’s Messenger of 26 August 1864. 

(m) The Times. Two signed letters on his claim against the Greek govern- 
ment, published 11 April 1850 and on ‘ Passports in the Mediter- 
ranean ’, published 20 July 1853. 142 unsigned articles as Athens 
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correspondent, published between 12 May 1864 and 8 August 
1874, viz. 
1864. 12,17 May; 6 August, 10, 30 September, 22, 31 October, 
2, 5, 28 November, 10, 26 December. 
1865. 16, 27 January, 14, 16 February, 15 April, 8 May, 10, 
27 June, 5 August, 27 October, 3, 10, 28 November, 1, 8, 25, 
30 December. 
1866. 9 January, 21 February, 9 March, 6 April, 19 June, 25 
August, 24 September, 6, 20 October, 3, 12, 17 November, 
4, 8, 24, 28 December. 
1867. 15, 26 January, 2, 22 February, 14 March, 1, 19 April, 
6, 11, 24 May; 1, 20 June, 1, 19 July, 5, 9, 17, 31 August, 
6, 20 September, 19 October, 13, 23 November, 7, 26 December. 
1868. 11 January, 8, 24 February, 8, 9, 17 April, 5 September, 
16 November, 11, 18, 25 December. 
1869. 8, 16, 22 January, 5, 19 February, 15, 26 March, 19 April, 
15 May, 18 June, 2 July, 23 September, 23 October, 13 Novem- 
ber, 8 December. 
1870. 3, 24 January, 21 February, 1, 14 March, 2, 14, 29 April, 
6, 19, 27 May, 3, 10, 20 June, 8 July, 1, 6 August, 22 October, 
8 December. 
1871. 4, 18 January, 2, 23 March, 6 July, 17, 19 October, 25 
November, 15 December. 
1872. 3, 27 January, 27 March, 16 May, 12 July, 8 August, 
16 October, 6 November. 
1873. 25 February, 11, 31 March, 12 September, 18 October, 
21 November. 
1874. 19 January, 3 April, 16 June, 8 August. 
(Twenty-four other articles, unpublished, are preserved.) 
(n) The Levant Herald. (‘ I am anxious that my writing in the Levant 
Herald should be concealed.’) 2 December 1868. 
(0) "Eqdypepis trav Svlytrjoewv of Athens. Two Greek letters in reply to 
Col. Theagenes about the ‘ Marathon Massacres’, published 7/19, 
9/21 April 1871. 
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Notes and Documents 


An East Anglian Shire-moot of Stephen’s reign, 1148-53 


Tue following fragment of a Bury St. Edmunds chronicle 
was paraphrased by Blomefield in his History of Norfolk, and 
has been cited by Dr. Jessopp,? Mr. Howlett,? and Dr. Round,* 
none of whom, however, traced the original. Blomefield’s refer- 
ence runs ‘ E Registro Chartarum Abb. St. E. fo. 60. In. veteri 
etiam Registro intratur.’ The manuscript is in fact the volume 
of the Registrum Rubrum, which is numbered Ff. 2. 29 in the 
Cambridge University Library. It is one of the series of Bury 
registers which were in the possession of the Bacon family when 
Blomefield consulted them, and are now mostly distributed 
between the British Museum and the Cambridge University 
Library. It is throughout in one hand of the fifteenth century, 
the latest recorded date being 6 Henry V. 

The extract is of considerable interest, both for the local 
details which Dr. Round has noted, and for the light which, 
as Mr. Howleit indicated, it throws on central and local adminis- 
tration and justice in the reign of Stephen. In some points the 
original Latin rectifies Blomefield’s very free paraphrase,® which 
obscures the fact that William Martel is called the king’s justice, 
whilst fathering on Stephen a constitutional theory which the 
text hardly warrants. As to the date, the siege of Bedford occurred 
in 1145 or 1146, Ording became abbot of Bury in 1148, and 
Daniel, abbot of St. Benet of Holme, died in 1153, so that a date 
soon after 1148 may be safely accepted for the joint shire-moot, 
which would thus fall in the only peaceful period of the reign.® 
I have been unable to trace any reference to the affair in the 
Album siue Vetus Registrum (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 14847), another 
Bacon manuscript ; but that register, in common with several 
others, contains the following short charter of Stephen’s which 


1 First edition (1739), ii. 19-20. 
* Life of St. William of Norwich, p. xxxii. 
* Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen, Henry II, and Richard I (Rolls Series], m1. 


XXXvV-Vii. 


* Ante, xxxv. 488-9. * See below, p. 570, nn. 1, 2. 
* Howlett op. cit. 
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may be connected with the case of the two knights and appears 
to belong to the end of the reign." 


Stephanus Rex Anglie W. filio Walteri et Ade de Bolney salutem. 
Prohibeo vobis ne paciamini homines Sancti Eadmundi et nominatim 
seruientes extra curiam Sancti Eadmundi placitare quia nolo quod 
iniuste placitant nisi ubi placitare debent et solent. T... .? 


Dr. M. R. James’s list * of the manuscripts formerly possessed 
by the abbey of Bury St. Edmunds does not include any volume 
answering to the description of the psalterium capelle from which 
the writer of the Registrum Rubrum copied the passage, but as, 
naturally, only a minority of the two thousand books which 
Dr. James assigns to the abbey library are traceable, this dues not 
discredit the story, which seems in all its verifiable details con- 
sistent with the known facts.‘ HELEN M. Cam. 


Cambridge University Library MS. Ff. 2. 29, fo. 60. 

Regnante nobilissimo Rege Stephano quodam tempore iubente codem 
Rege conuocati sunt duo comitatus de Norfolke et de sutfolke ut venissent 
ante eum die statuto apud Norwycum. Quibus congregatis in orto 
Episcopi sedit pro tribunali Willelmus Martel Regis Dapifer prefectoria 
dignitate discussurus negocia que ad rempublicam pertinebant. Intererant 
autem causis venerabiles persone Nigellus Eliensis Episcopus et Willelmus ® 
Norwycensis Episcopus et venerabilis Abbas ecclesie sancti Edmundi 
Ordingus et Daniel Abbas Holmensis et quam plures de Baronibus pro- 
uincie, videlicet Walterus filius Roberti Regis Dapifer et Robertus de Ver 
Regis constabularius et Reginaldus de Warenne et Fulko de Oilly et Hugo 
filio Eudonis et Willelmus de Chetneye filio Roberti et Henricus de Ry. 
Hiis igitur et multis aliis probis et prudentibus viris et concionatoribus in 
concione residentibus accesserunt duo curiales videlicet Jordanus de 
Blosseuyle et Ricardus de Waldari, duxeruntque secum quendam iuuenem 
nomine Herbertum statuentes eum in media concione coram omnibus. 
Tunc Jordanus sic exorsus ait: Domini et fideles Regis, intendite quid 
iste iuuenis quem hic videtis regi intimauerit. Dicit se preterito anno 
fuisse cum Roberto filio Guiberti et ei seruiuisse. Contigit autem quod 
dominus Rex noster quodam tempore congregato exercitu iuit super hostes 
suos qui castellum et ciuitatem suam de Bedefford contra eum tenebant, 
ubi cum quodam die colloquium habuisset cum baronibus suis in pratis 
iuxta ciuitatem erat predictus Robertus in eodem exercitu et Adam de 
Hornynggysherth ubi, ut iste iuuenis astruit, habuerunt ille Robertus 


1 Adam of Boulogne or Bolney occurs in the two charters of 1148-54. See ante, 
xxiv. 431. Walter fitzWalter is mentioned in the narrative as the king’s dapifer. 

* Add. MS. 14847, fo. 36. Printed ante, xxiv. 430. 

* Cambridge Antiquarian Society's Octavo Publications, vol. xxviii (1895). 

* Besides Dr. Round’s identifications, it is worth noting that the two last charters 
granted by Stephen to the abbey (see ante, xxiv. 431) are dated at Bury St. Edmunds, 
which fits in with the account of Stephen’s visit there after the abbot had successfully 
claimed his court. 

5 Blomefield : ‘ William Turb, Bishop of Norwich.’ 
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et Ada colloquium et consilium cum inimicis Regis, videlicet cum Radulpho 
de Halstede et Rogero fratre suo, de tradicione et morte Regis, qui latenter 
exierant de ciuitate et venerant ad eos. Ibi et commutauerunt equos suos 
clipeos et sellas.1 Quod si illi negare et defendere voluerint presto est iste 
iuuenis ut eos probet. Unde dominus Rex precepit ut predicti milites 
audiantur, et secundum responsum eorum iudicium ei faciatis. Quod ut 
audiuit dompnus Abbas ecclesie beati Edmundi ilico erigens se in pedes et 
conuersus ad iusticiam et ad episcopos et ad barones et ad totam concionem 
ait: Domini et amici, milites de quibus agitur sunt homines beati Edmundi 
Regis et martiris et nostre ecclesie, nec istam loquelam siue calumpniam 
unquam antea audiui, et ut priuilegia et munimenta ecclesie nostre testan- 
tur ista loquela debet tractari et deduci in curia beati Edmundi et ecclesie 
nostre. Quare precor ut pro amore sancti Edmundi sustineatis de iudicio 
faciendo super hac re donec cum domino Rege loquar. Spero enim in virtute 
dei et spiritus sancti quod dominus Rex nichil auferet beato Edmundo nec 
aliquid minuet de iure et libertate nostre ecclesie. Quo concesso, dompnus 
Abbas sumptis amicis et monachis et Baronibus ecclesie sue dominum 
Regem adiuit, et ostensis sibi priuilegiis et munimentis ecclesie super 
hac re suppliciter eum requisiuit. Cui Rex:? Deferantur, ait, priuilegia 
ad iusticiam meam et ad comitatus, et ibi legantur, et quicquid iuris uel 
libertatis Barones de comitatibus testificabuntur quod sanctus Edmundus 
debeat habere de ista loquela siue de alia concedo et volo ut habeat sine 
subtraccione siue diminucione. Perlatis proinde priuilegiis ad comitatus, 
et in publico recitatis, ceperunt diuersi diuersa dicere. Quod ut comperit 
Herueus de Glamuyle protinus exiliens et stans in medio ait: Probi et 
prudentissimi viri, diu est quod caritas* beati Edmundi que hic lecte 
fuerunt modo primitus audiui, et semper fuerunt auctoritate usque in 
hodiernum diem. Volo igitur ut sciatis quod ego sum, sicut videtis, 
proueccioris etatis homo, et reminiscor multarum rerum que euenerunt 
tempore Henrici Regis et antea, quando iusticia et rectum, pax et fidelitas 
floruerunt in Anglia. Verum quia hoc in tempore urgente bello iusticia 
aufugit et leges siluerunt, libertates ecclesiarum sicut cetera bona multis 
in locis deperierunt. Verumtamen pro certo dico, testificor, et astruo quod 
transacti sunt quinquaginta anni quod primitus cepi frequentare cen- 
turiatus et comitatus cum patre meo, antequam casatus essem, et postea 
usque modo. Quocienscunque autem aliqua loquela de aliquo homine 
de viii hundredis et dimidio cuiuscunque homo esset in comitatibus 
exorta fuisset, Abbas sancti Edmundi siue dapifer eius et ministri illius 


? Blomefield: ‘ And changed Horses, Shields and Sadles, with the said Rob. and 
Adam, in order under Colour thereof, to come at any time into the King’s Army, to 
put in Execution whatever should be agreed upon, and that this Youth was thero 
ready to prove it, for which Reason the King had sent him down to hear the Matter, 
that the two Knights might be lawfully heard and judged by their Country.’ 

* Blomefield: ‘Upon which the King said, that all justice originally belonged 
to the County and Court there, and therefore he sent them back to the County and 
Council they came from, and whatever they did as to allowing the liberties or not, 
he would stand by it: returning therefore to Norwich, they produced their Charters 
and Liberties to the Shire-Mote of the County or Cownty-Court, upon which Sir 
Hervy de Glanvil rose, &c,’ 

> Read carlas. 
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deracionando loquelam tulerunt secum ad curiam sancti Edmundi, ibique 
deducebatur qualiscunque loquela siue calumpnia fuisset, excepto thesauro 
et murdro. Hiis itaque auditis, episcopi prefati et barones prenominati 
assenserunt, et cum illis Rogerius Gulafre et Willelmus Frehnei qui tunc 
temporis erant vicecomites, et Herueus filius Heruei, et Robertus de 
Glamuille et multi alii de honore de Warrenne et de honore Comitis Hugonis* 
et de honore de Eye hoc idem attestati sunt. Barones igitur presen- 
tauerunt Willelmo Martel Iusticie Regis testimonium quod prehibitum 
erat de iure et libertate ecclesie sancti Edmundi. Willelmus autem, 
sumptis quibusdam de Baronibus, notificauit regi per ordinem totum 
testimonium baronum et comitatuum. Quod ut Rex audiuit, iussit ut 
testimonium foret ratum et inconcussum, mandauitque Abbati ut sibi 
diem poneret in curia sua et ut sibi rectum faceret de predictis hominibus 
suis. Quod et Abbas fecit. Eodem etiam die, eodem loco, et in eodem 
concione venit Walterus Roberti filius Regis dapifer a Rege ad iusticiam, 
et fecit querimoniam de Willelmo de How, quod vastasset warennam eius 
de Hemenhale, et ad exaggerandam querimoniam suam fecit deferri 
reciacula que ministri eius repererant in warenna sua super homines pre- 
dicti Willelmi. Quod ut Abbas audiuit, eadem auctoritate et eadem 
deracionacione qua supradictam loquelam detinuit obtinuit et istam. Post 
paucos igitur dies venit Rex ad sanctum Edmundum ubi Abbas consilio 
Baronum ecclesie et auxilio Baronum Regis predictos suos milites cum 
Rege et Willelmo de How cum Waltero pacificauit.2. Hee itaque scripta 
sunt ne posteros lateat quanta sit libertas ecclesie Sancti Edmundi, quam 
constanter et quam viriliter et prelati et probi viri qui fuerunt in ecclesia 
laborauerunt pro eadem libertate manutenenda et conseruanda. 

Et sciendum quod ista cronica prescripta clare patet in psalterio capelle 
domini Abbatis usualiter iacente coram eodem. 





William Duncombe’s ‘ Summary Report’ of his 
Mission to Sweden, 1689-92. 


Wuu1am III, established in England, set about gathering further 
force against Louis XIV, and no troops were more desirable than 
Swedes and Danes. Before they could be obtained, however, 
the latest outbreak of the eternal Sleswick-Holstein quarrel had 
to be composed. In June 1689 Swedes and Liineburgers were 
actually marching to support Duke Christian Albert of Holstein- 
Gottorp against his Danish brother-in-law Christian V. War 
between Sweden and Denmark seemed imminent, and that would 
seriously interfere with William’s plans. He sent to Stockholm 
William Duncombe, whose report on the termination of his 


1 Blomefield: ‘ Earl Hugh Bygod.’ 
* Blomefield adds: ‘which is worth observation, as it shows us, how speedily 
and well Justice was administered even in those troublesome times, as well as the 
Authority of the Shire- Motes, County, and Hundred courts, which were the Fountains 
of all Justice, and so much valued, that the King himself referred Justice to them.’ 
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mission is here presented, and to Copenhagen Robert Moles- 
worth ; the two similarly instructed in the matter, save that 
threat of armed intervention was to be made by the former 
delicately but by the latter forcibly.? 

Before either envoy could reach his post the threatened war 
was averted by the signature of the treaty of Altona, on 10/20 July 
1689. Thereon they could turn to their further commissions, 
to make treaties and procure troops. Success attended Moles- 
worth’s efforts; Christian V was found ready to hire out his 
soldiers, if at a price which William III found hard to accept, 
and they did valiant service in Ireland in 1690 and 1691 and 
afterwards in the Netherlands. Duncombe was not so fortunate ; 
neither could he engage Swedish troops, nor carry out his 
commission to negotiate treaties of alliance and commerce. 
Ostensibly, by his report, it was the grievances arising from the 
sea-powers’ prohibition of trade with France (August 1689) ? that 
defeated him, but the ‘fundamentall reason’ was the sense of 
Charles XI and of his great minister, Bengt Oxenstierna, of the 
injury which implication in war would do to their trenchant work 
of domestic reform. Besides which, Charles had seen war in his 
youth, and such war as determined him for the future to avoid it. 
Duncombe had to return to England in 1692 with nothing done, 
and during the remainder of the reign of Charles XI his after- 
wards famous secretary, John Robinson, had no better success. 

On the other hand, neither was Charles to be won by Louis XIV 
for all the pressure of the powerful French party at Stockholm— 
Duncombe names its leaders. In truth, the results of his former 
fighting on the side of France, and of the peace which followed, 
had disgusted him with all that was French. And Oxenstierna, 
designated both by William III and by Louis XIV as the man 
without whom nothing could be done, was with him in that 
sentiment. 

About Duncombe himself—there was more than one named 
William—the present writer has been able to find only that in 
1693 he was appointed one of the lords justices in Ireland, and that 
at his death in April 1704 he held the post of comptroller-general 
of army accounts. There is indication in his dispatches that he 
was kin to the wealthy banker, Charles Duncombe, lord mayor 
of London 1708/9, and he may have been the member for 
Bedfordshire in the parliaments of 1688 and 1695. 


* Duncombe’s instructions have been printed in vol. i of the Diplomatic Instruc- 
tions published by the Royal Historical Society ; those to Molesworth are to appear 
in vol. iii. 

* For a full account of this subject see G. N. Clark, The Dutch Alliance and the 
War against French Trade; Miss M. Lane in T'ransactions of the Royal Hist. Soc., 
3rd series, vol. v. 
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In transcribing the document the original spellings have been 
preserved, but punctuation and the use of capital letters have 
been modernized and the numerous abbreviations extended. 

J. F. CHANCE. 


Public Record Office, State Papers Foreign, Sweden 13. 


A Summary Report of the Execution of Your Majesties Instructions 
and Orders to me; during my Ministry in Sweden. 


Having your Majesties commands and instructions to me, dated 
May the 30th, 1689, that during my residence at the court of Sweden 
I should make it my care to informe my self of all matters and affaires 
relating to that gouvernment and the ministers principally employ’d 
therein, so as to be able att my returne to give your Majesty a perfect 
account in writing of that monarchy, as well with relation to their affaires 
abroad as att home, I have accordingly endeavourd to procure the best 
information I was able, wherein what may be wanting I humbly hope will 
be partly attributed not only to the reservdness of the people I have been 
among and their greate care to make a greate secret of the smalest matter, 
but also to their peculiar jealousy of every stranger, who seems to be 
inquisitive, and their strict injunctions of secrecy to all their people, and 
most severe punishments inflicted upon any of them, who are found to 
discover the least thing that concerns their affaires either att home or 
abroad. 

What I have observd of the country and gouvernment in generall 
and the greate alterations that have of late yeares happend therein is com- 
prisd in an other paper, so that in this I have only to give an account 
to your Majestie of the court of Sweden and its ministers, together with 
the posture of its affaires when I first arrivd and its conduct during my 
residence there, and how farr I have been able to execute the orders 
brought and such others as have since been transmitted to me. 

Before I was gott into Sweden (tho’ for certaine there was no want of 
diligence on my part) I heard that the treaty between the king of Denmark 
and the duke of Holstein (upon account of which my departure had been 
so much pressd) was allready concluded, tho’ the fleetes of the two kings, 
about 40 sayle each (as I was assurd att Helsingér), were yet att sea. And 
on my way through Sweden I found severall regiments were on their 
march towards Schonen but stopd because of the conclusion of that 
treaty, which soon after returnd to their severall quarters. So that the 
instructions I had relating to that business were thereby superseded and 
a violent concussion in the North prevented. 

I arrivd att Stockholm July the 16th, 1689, where I found the ministers 
pleasing themselves with the success of the Holstein affaire and valuing 
both their master’s steadiness and prudence in the conduct, and his weight 
in the conclusion of it; and was told the king of Sweden was therefore 
glad it was att an end, both that himselfe might more conveniently give 
succour to his allys and the king of Denmark more easily make a cession 
of 7 or 8000 men for your Majesties service and the common cause. Which 
cession indeed happend, but whether there was then any reality among 
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the ministry, who made the tother part of the compliment, I have more 
reason to suspect since then I had then. 

But the intentions of the king himselfe I was from all hands assurd 
was very favourable for the allys, and in the whole course of my ministry 
there I found no reason to judge otherwise. But humbly conceiving 
that one part of his inclination to the allys did arise from his distaste to 
France, which had in severall instances more then expressd a contempt 
of this king and kingdome, I feare he may be too soon reconcild to it, 
since France by its ambassador in Sweden! does not only submitt the 
occasions of offence to this king’s pleasur and dijudication, but by the 
most servile basenesses courtes both him and his people. In the meane 
time I cannot ascribe the conduct of Sweden hetherto to any change in 
the king’s inclinations, but rather to the state of his affaires and the 
artifices of some of his ministers, who on severall occasions were able to 
excite his passions and carry him to hasty and undigested resolutions ; 
which had this misfortune, even an appearance of unsteadiness and want 
of judgement in him. 

To which appearance I have frequently found the ministers: choose 
rather to expose him than not arrive at their ends, useing his name and 
authority without mercy. 

The ministers which I found employd in foreigne affaires were the 
Counts Oxenstierna, Wrede, Lindichild, and Guldenstolp.2 The first, 
president of the chancery and chief minister of state, very well and 
syncerely intentiond for the interest of the allys, yet consistently with 
that of his master ; a person of greate experience good ability and steady 
to his resolutions, but much depressd with a numerous family by poverty ; 
yet proof, for anything I ever found (tho’ he has gainsayers and probably 
traducers because enimys), against all the temptations of France, and 
therefore hated and opposd by all of that party, who on many occasions 
were so hard upon him, that for the most part he had a very uncom- 
fortable ministry, was frequently under the kings displeasur (a thing 
terrible to them all, and in truth dangerous if not avoided) and sometimes 
being very neer thrown out of the sadle ; to prevent which he was fore’d 
in many things to comply against his judgement, that he might be in 
a capacity to prevent the bad effects of the other ministers contrivances, 
which in a good measur he has done, and t’was all he has been able to doe ; 
and even that a considerable service as well to his owne master as to the 
allys. 

The rest of the ministers were generally reputed to be zealous sticklers 
for the interest of France, and upon experience I found too much occasion 
to think them so, saveing that I cannot say Count Guldenstolp ever 
appeard such in any conversation I had with him; and I must doe him 
the justice that he allways gave the same reasons and explication of 
things the Count Oxenstiern did, and went rather farther and more open 
in his projects, how Sweden could or could not serve the allys. His parts 


1 The Marquis de Béthune. His instructions, Recueil des Instructions, ii. 151 f. 
He was not sent till October 1691, and he died at Stockholm in September 1692. 

* Bengt Gabrielsson Oxenstierna, Fabian Wrede (finance and commerce), Erik 
Lindskéld (he died in June 1690), and Nils Gyldenstolpe. 
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and hability is very recommendable, but his syncerity much questiond 
and his poverty knowne, having besides contracted greate debts, when 
he was envoy in Holland, and still living profusely. And tis the rather to 
be suspected that he will take money on both sides, since he lyes under 
the imputation of doeing it, even in the quality of a judge, which, however 
heinous elswhere, is not very unusuall in Sweden. 

Count Wrede’s credit with the king arose from his parsimonious 
menagement of the treasury, of which he is president. And his capacity 
of serving France consists not so much in any greate parts of his owne as 
in the direction he has in the affaires of commerce (the only bone of 
contention betwixt us); wherein upon the impressions given him by his 
inferior officers and the French here he has many opportunitys, under 
pretence of showing his zeale for the kings honour and his subjects’ 
profits, to give such turne to things as hetherto have, and will still be of 
use to France. His covetousness is remarkable, and it may pass for a proof 
of it, as well as of his insincerity, that private applications were made to 
me, more then once, to procure him a present from England, as douteless 
he had severall from France ; which applications I failed not to transmitt 
to England but never receivd any answer to them, till too late, and his 
ressentments have allready and I feare will more appeare thereupon here- 
after. And he is a dangerous man, because he has the kindness of his 
master securd to him by that passion of his Majesty of enriching himselfe, 
with which the count complys with all diligence and without any measure. 

Count Linchild dy’d within a yeare after my comeing to Sweden, 
much regretted by France, which lost in him a very faithfull and an able 
freind, yet he died a beggar. 

The rest of the senators, except Admirall Wacht-Meister and the 
Feld Marshalls Aschemberg and Hasferd! (who owne themselves your 
Majestie’s freinds), were all recknd of the French party, among whom the 
Counts de la Gardie and Bielk? were the most violent; and the latter 
being gouvernor of Pomerania, and haveing the execution of what relates 
to Germany, took all occasions to serve France there and was most 
industrious to engage Sweden in measures prejudiciall to the allys. And 
for the two secretarys of state, Bergenhielm * and Piper,* and other officers 
and ministers of inferiour degree, the generall bent of their inclination was 
towards France. 

Besides, there were severall of the ministers and senators who, above 
their intentions of serving France, were supposd to have a great dessein 
to bring the king into streights and the gouvernment into confusion. And 
their reasons and ends therein will appeare by considering the state and 
posture of the king of Swedens affaires att home from that time till now. 

Att that time he was in a good understanding with all his neibours, 


1 General-Admiral Count Hans Wachtmeister, Field Marshals Counts Riitger von 
Ascheberg and Jakob Johan Hastfehr. 

* Counts Gustaf Adolph de la Gardie, Nils Turesson Bielke. The latter was 
specially recommended to Béthune for cultivation as Oxenstierna’s particular opponent. 

* Johan Bergenhielm. 

* Carl Carlsson Piper, afterwards chief minister with Charles XII on his campaigns, 
until taken prisoner at Poltava. : 
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or they partly not in a condition to trouble him, or partly in a state that 
needed and therefore sought his assistance. With Muscovy he was in 
very good terms and strict treatys. Poland had work enough on its 
hands; Denmark never well intentiond, but also not then capable of 
undertaking any thing against him. In regard of the Emperor Empire 
and Holland Sweden was engagd in defensive alliancys and obligations 
of succours; altogether disingagd with England and, as it was averrd, 
with France also; and upon the account of its territorys in Germany 
actually in the warr. All which constitution of things seemd very favour- 
able for the allys and gave hopes of bringing Sweden into yet neerer 
measures, which possibly might have succeeded, if the state of affaires 
att home had not been an obstruction to them. 

For however the king of Sweden has enlargd his owne autority and the 
forces of the kingdom beyond any of his predecessors, and by an absolute 
power with a standing army of about 60 thousand men, together with 
a well furnishd treasury (as all believe), may seem to have made himselfe 
as safe att home as considerable abroad, yet the meanes employd to gaine 
these ends have neer frustrated them and left the crowne as little (and 
it may be less) able to support its figure abroad or maintaine its security 
att home, then it was before that revolution, since it has been made with 
the ruine of all the nobility and gentry of Sweden, together with the loss 
of the liberty formerly enjoyd by the subject and the share they had in 
the administration of the government; both the autority of the senat 
being abrogated by the consent of the states, and its right of voting and 
determining by majority of suffrages all important matters being super- 
seded, to make room for the king’s sole pleasur in all cases and resolutions, 
and also the power of makeing laws and of all other absolute acts of govern- 
ment (except only that of laying extraordnary taxes upon the subjects, 
which was not askd of them) being transferrd to the king alone, to 
whom it was left to methodiz all things accordingly as he pleases. 

To support this greate trust devolvd upon the king immediately after 
the late warr, when the revenue of the crowne was very low and its debts 
greate, not only those, who had been employd in the menagement of 
publick affaires, were fined in such sommes as exceeded their whole estates, 
but all the rest lost whatever lands they possessd, that upon any title had 
formerly belongd to the crowne. Their countys-and baronys had originally 
been bestow’d upon the familys upon the creation of such titles, and as 
donations without any exception were all resum’d, as also whatever els 
had been given as gratuitys for services or made over in payment of 
sallarys or pawnd for money advancd or goods furnishd; and they that 
after all this have anything remaining are dayly calld upon to answer 
such new demands as the officers of the crowne can make, and very seldom 
come off without being fleec’d ; or, which seems yet a greater hardship, 
such of them as are sufferd to enjoy any estate while they live are almost 
sure to have the king for their heir with preferance to all other creditors 
and without regard to the number or lamentations of the family, which 
was so often the case, while I was there, that I remember few or no instances 
to the contrary. 

I might add to this the greate impositions upon all the other bodys of 
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the nation, and particularly the charge of maintaining all the infantry 
except officers, which lyes very heavy upon the peasants and dayly ruines 
many of them; and tis no less remarkable a greivance they are under, 
who lent moneys or furnishd the crowne with necessarys in the last warr ; 
of whom very few are paid, or, if they be, by bribes and attendance their 
capitall is eaten up, ere it be receivd; and if the party dye before the 
counts be liquidated the debt is payd. Besides, not a few have such 
observations made upon their accounts as frequently cutt off the halfe or 
more, and sometimes make the crediter become a debter. 

Now whatever the reasons and grounds for these proceedings may 
have been, which some pretend to justify, others excuse, and all att present 
submitt to; yet tis most certain the effect of them is a generall poverty 
and as generall a disscontent and an earnest longing to be deliverd from 
those pressures. Of all which the king of Sweden knows enough to oblige 
him to a more then ordinary care to prevent any opportunitys that might 
favour those desires and dispositions, which any warr would doe, much 
more an unfortunate one. 

This was the state of the king of Sweden’s affaires when I came to 
Stockholm, and during my stay there new greivances were dayly added, 
and new provocations of disscontent given ; so that some, who had formerly 
been of all others the most forward in their zeale and affections to the 
king and his interests, had much adoe to smother their contrary passions, 
and those, who still retaine the sense of duty and concern for him, had no 
other way left to obviate the danger threatend from his owne subjects 
but to keep him from being engagd in a warr abroad, the chance of which 
could scarce faile to bring all into confusion att home. 

And this I take to be a fundamentall reason of the king of Sweden’s 
conduct and care to preserve a neutrality during this present warr, which 
if he comes to forsake, tho’ other people may not fathom the reasons or 
foresee the consequences, his advisors doe both; and I apprehend they 
may be fatall to him and his family. 

My first audiance of the king was private, as were all the rest I since 
have had, because a late change in the ceremoniall (whereby the envoys 
of severall princes of Germany had obtaind all the honors done in publick 
audiances to those of crownd-heads) had introducd an irregular novelty. 
I there receivd greate assurances of his affection to your Majestie, and the 
ministers gave me encouragement to hope for a successfull negotiation. 
But the orders I soon after receivd to communicate the treaty made 
with the States Generall for prohibiting all trade with France was att 
least the pretence that made the whole course of my ministry very uneasy, 
and almost useless. 

For no sooner was this communication made but people of all degrees 
and conditions were busily employd to decry our proceedings, some out 
of favour to France, which was so neerly concernd and like to suffer, 
others for feare of loosing the profits they had in view, and some, I beleive, 
out of apprehensions that wee should not be under a necessity to court 
and engage them. Accordingly, as all were ready unaskd to give their 
judgements against us, so the College of Commerce had forthwith orders 
to give their opinion in the case; in which they deduced att large that 
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the prohibition was praejudiciall to Sweden, both because it hinderd the 
vent of their owne commoditys and the importation of what they wanted 
from France, and also discouragd their navigation, which must therefore 
be of the utmost damage as well to the king in his customes as to the subject 
in their trade and manufactures ; that France with as much reason might, 
and in all likelyhood would desturb their trade with England and Holland, 
and even that to Portugall for salt would not be safe; that it was of 
most dangerous consequence for Sweden to admitt of such an restraint, 
made without antecedent communication and contrary to treatys; and 
that they that did thus much, with such a warr upon their hands, might 
pretend when more att their ease to shut up the Channell, even in time 
of peace. 

When they had consulted upon this Count Oxenstiern by order repre- 
sented to me the substance of these reasons and earnestly pressd that an 
expedient might be found to sett Sweden att ease, and that their merchant 
shipps might pass unmolested, for that some of the ministers of Sweden, 
backed by some princes of Germany and the French faction, had a little 
too much affected the king against the prohibition. 

In answer to this was opposd the necessity upon which England and 
Holland made that convention and the impossibility of receding wholly 
from it, as also the reasons why it could not be antecedently communicated. 
That this course, if our freinds did not hinder, would make a short warr 
and quickly deliver both them and us from all danger from France, but 
otherwise it would be in a condition to carry on the warr till the allys 
were reduc’d to accept att best of a precarious peace. That Sweden 
it self had taken the very same course in its warrs with Muscovy, and also 
in the reign of the present king had by a treaty made with Holland in 
1667 consented to as much against England (tho’ then in strict alliance with 
that crowne) as would goe a greate way to content it now against France, 
namely, that all navall stores should be counted contraband goods and 
confiscable if taken going to England. That Sweden might subsist without 
any trade att all with France. Nevertheless, if they thought some neces- 
sary, they might have it, and they (who best knew what would be an 
expedient) were urgd to find out one that might be usefull to them and not 
destructive to us; which, though the trade of Sweden with France in the 
uttmost latitud it was ever carryd on could not be, yet the consequence 
of it now, and the example of it to other neutrall princes (who could not 
all be supposd inclinable to use the like liberty as harmlessly as Sweden 
professd to doe) both might and would be ruinous to us. 

But herein they were as backward themselves as they were urgent 
upon us, to find out an expedient, pretending only they could not imploy 
above 15 or 16 shipps in that trade, nay, sometimes that they would not 
employ above 3 or 4. Yet, when this and more was yeilded to and offerd, 
they were never the more satisfyd but insisted upon an entire liberty of 
all Swedish shipps, by what title soever they became so, as a thing very 
strange to be refusd to so good a freind as Sweden and insinuating 
mighty returns of kindness. And at last they offerd as expedients greate 
assurances of the care they would take this liberty should not be abusd, 
and that to prevent effectually all danger from their trade wee should have 
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the preemption of all Swedish commoditys that wee would not have goe 
to France. And it was also for some time pretended that a resonable 
compensation to the king and his subjects for what they should suffer by 
the abrigement of their French trade would gaine their compliance with 
the prohibition. 

But when either they perceivd us to concurr, or were pressd to 
explaine themselves upon any of these particulers, they always started off 
and made new difficultys. So that still it plainly appeard their seeming 
inclinableness to accommodate this matter was ‘but an amusement and 
contrivance to gaine time, that they might see what our successes would 
be, what measures other neutral princes would take, and by what means 
the prohibition might best be broken, which from first to last they never 
intended to submitt to, notwithstanding their professions of kindness to 
us and their frequently declard opinion, that the prohibition was the only 
certain way to bring France to reason. 

For tho’ they pretended to employ so very few shipps, yet they 
absolutely refusd to be ty’d up to any certain number. Tho’ they offerd 
us the preemption of their commoditys, yet they would not in the least 
be really engagd to prevent any the multitud of frauds and collusions 
it was visibly subject to. Tho’ they talkd of a compensation, and supposd 
2 or 300,000 crownes a yeare would doe it, and that we should even have 
goods for the greatest part of our money, yet when they were pressd to 
be perticuler in the summe they either extravagantly heightned the 
calculation and requird to be paid for the whole trade of Sweden and even 
for the goods of forreign growth, which pass thro’ their country, or receded 
from their owne proposition and flattly refusd to take any money att 
all. Tho’ they frequently pretended to make with us a regulation of their 
trade with France, yet sometimes theyd have it done att Stockholm, some- 
times att the Hague, but in neither place would ever make the least 
recession from an unbounded and uncontrowlable liberty ; and sometimes 
nothing els would serve them but a publick and formall renunciation of 
the convention, wherein alone, I am persuaded, they discoverd their 
reall intentions, and tis the only truth and syncerity I can charge them with 
in the whole menagement of this affaire. And finally, when they had 
given the greatest assurances to the States Generall that in case such 
renuntiation were made they would not only furnish their succours but 
be most exactly carefull that their subjects should only trade in such 
manner as might fully answer the ends of the convention, and had 
accordingly, by the reestablishment of the commerce-treaty between 
Sweden and the States, obtaind what in effect, tho not in forme, amounted 
to a renuntiation as to their regard; yet they have neither performd 
the one nor the other. For the succours have not been sent, and they 
not only trade as loosely as any of their neibours but keep up the 
animosity against the prohibition and resolve to persue it against England 
with the assistance of all who will co-operate with them and with all the 
artifices they are masters of. And I have reason to beleive they have it 
more in their eye to gaine this point in their mediation, then to make 
a peace for Europe. 

From these dispositions and the unwearyd sollicitations of Denmark 
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proceeded the convention made between the northern crowns for the 
maintaining a free and open trade with France.! In pursuance of which 
they have seemd more to act a revenge and give offence by supplying France 
with contraband goods then to answer the ends for which it was pretended 
to be made, that is, the benifitt of their subjects, whereof few doe partake, 
and the necessity of their kingdoms, which are thereby rather worse than 
better supplyd. 

Now in this conduct Sweden had severall other reasons besides those 
alledged by the College of Commerce. For tho’ it was of some concern 
to them not to disoblige France, yet the intention of gratifying and serving 
it was strong amongst most of the ministers. They mentiond only the 
necessity of their owne trade, but the ministers (who are some of them 
concernd in trade) were by the merchants easily possessd with the hopes 
and projects of engrossing to themselves the whole trade of Europe. 
The College of Commerce insisted only upon their owne navigation, but 
the ministers would be confident that shipps and marriners from all parts 
would flock to Sweden. Besides, the Swedes thought themselves bound 
in honour not to make the first step in complyance with the prohibition, 
and in interest to hinder any els from doing it, especially Denmark. Least 
if the prohibition were admitted it might become a president and be 
practic’d against themselves in time to come. 

And tho’ this stiffness was like to be very disobliging to us, yet they 
persuaded themselves wee were not in a condition to ressent it. In the 
meane time this difficulty servd for a pretence to obstruct all neerer 
engagements with the allys and to conceale the weakness of the domestick 
state of Sweden, which, if nothing els had interposed, must att last have 
appeard a true reason of their neutrality. And it helpd to evade the 
sending succour to Holland, whereby the king sav’d more money then 
would have been got by an open trade. 

And it may be justly esteemd a weighty reason with them not to be 
for or agree to the prohibition, because if they had complyd therewith the 
warr would have been determind too soon for their safety, that is, before 
the princes of Europ in generall, and especially some of their neibours, 
had been enough tir’d and weaknd. 

In prudence, therefore, and for selfe-preservation (since in humane 
appearance there was no other way to stave off the danger, which ordinarily 
happens of contentions and disagreements amongst bordring princes, 
when they are att ease) they chose to keep the world att variance with one 
another rather then by contributing to end the warr to expose their 
present tottering gouvernment to the concussion of the smalest quarrell 
and dispute that might arise betwixt them and those round about them, 
whom they have made by their late encroachments irreconcilable enimys. 

On the other side they had also an interest in makeing some apearances, 
as if they were inclind upon some reasonable termes to comply. For 
thereby the applications from England and Holland were divided, which 
if they had been made only to Denmark might probably have wholly 
gaind it. They had also a dessein to become mediators, and were therefore 
willing to keep as fair as they could with all sides. And they had att the 

* In March 1691. 
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bottom no less a mind to gett money both for the king and his ministers, 
att the expense of specious promises without any intention of performance. 

For these reasons my negotiation upon this subject, tho’ of 3 yeares 
continuance, has been unsuccessfull and had no other effect then to 
discover how farr the freindshipp and protestations of these people may 
be relyd upon and may be of more use then had been their common 
measures with us. For men of greate promises and no performance are 
saflier knowne than trusted. 

This has been the temper of Sweden, as I understood it, concerning the 
prohibition. How they have behav’d themselves as to treatys of alliance 
and commerce, which I had orders to offer, I am next to account for, as 
also how your Majesties subjects have been treated in Sweden. 

When towards the latter end of the yeare 1689 I came to prepare things 
for treatys of alliance and commerce, greate cheerfullness was att first 
expresd and facility promisd on the part of Sweden, till I had explaind 
your Majesties intentions therein, that the alliance was to take effect 
during the present warr and commerce with France to be excepted out 
of the generall liberty expressd in the articles while this warr lasted. 
When I told this to Count Oxenstiern he seemd much surprizd and frankly 
lett me know that if these points were insisted on nothing would be 
concluded ; which I found but too true when wee came to formall con- 
ferences with the ministers upon a project of alliance, which had been 
sent me from England, which after much debate was answerd by a counter 
project of theirs, whereby the effect of the treaty was to be reservd till 
the end of this warr and trade with France to be left entirely open. To 
the first my instructions impowerd me to agree, but having no liberty 
as to the latter I had nothing left but to transmitt the whole to England, 
as I did in December 1689. 

And since that time I had no farther orders nor much discours with 
those ministers about it, whose reasons why they could not enter into 
the warr were that it could not be done to any purpose unless they 
transported an army into Germany with their king att the head of it, 
which neither the German princes would suffer nor the states of Sweden 
consent to. And when this was obviated by insisting only upon succours 
they answerd France would take that for a formal] breach and treat them 
and their shipps as enimys ; nor would the king of Sweden, who loves his 
souldiers and accounts them his children, send them abroad in pelottons 
and small bodys to be exposd and treated he knew not how ; and on all 
these occasions made ample confessions of their poverty and inability to 
support the charge of any more succours, then they were obligd to send 
to their other confederates, nor in truth even of those. Yet att the same 
time they declar’d that their king would not take money; that is, they 
would neither owne he was, nor admitt he should be put into a condition 
to help us. 

Att this rate they continud to reason till toward the end of 1691 
(that Ireland was wholly reduc’d), when they began to open themselves 
otherwise and to express this king’s inclination to concurr with your 
Majestie in such measures as, in their language, might secure the possession 
of the crowne of England and oblige France to owne your Majesty’s title, 
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of which I also gave accounts in my relations. Whether they then did 
foresee, or were informd, that France intended to make a descent into 
England, I cannot say. Tho’ when those preparations were makeing, or 
rather when the blow was supposd to be allready given, they were very 
positive that their meaning was, when they made those advances, to be 
obligd to succour your Majesty in that case. And if I be not much 
mistaken (as in judgeing of these peoples intentions one may very well be) 
they are still disposd to doe something of this kind. I have been told aiso 
that from such a step wee might in time proceed farther, which yet in 
truth in my opinion is hardly to be expected, so long as their domestick 
affaires continue in the present condition. Besides, to how little soever 
Sweden complys in point of alliance, the prohibition must of course be 
given up for it in exchange. For if that be continud the effect of any 
engagements would be no other then what they have performd towards 
the States Generall. To whom, when they were pressd to send their 
stipulated succours, they made the prohibition an objection, and att last 
resolvd to send none, till it were laid aside. Nay, altho’ they were really 
gratifyd as to that point, upon the pretence of an honorary satisfaction 
over and above they have still done nothing. And such pretences they’l 
never want, be their agreements with your Majesty what they will, so 
long as the prohibition subsists, that is, so long as they can have or make 
that an excuse. 

As for commerce, I had att first orders to notify your Majesties willing- 
ness to make a treaty with Sweden. But tho’ ina little time I had informed 
my selfe of the state of your Majesties subjects trade in Sweden, and 
transmitted large accounts thereof to England, yet no project was sent 
me from thence, nor orders to proceed ; because, I suppose, it had allready 
appeard that it was to no purpose to offer anything upon that subject, 
while this warr lasted. And though these ministers frequently tooke 
occasion to make advances towards such a treaty, yet they were not very 
pressing, farther then what related to the liberty of their owne trade during 
this warr. The obstruction of which, however, they bore with less uneasi- 
ness, while wee only brought up their shipps bound for France and paid 
for their goods. But when they had the last winter extorted an agreement 
with Holland and gott reparations on their owne termes for their shipps 
taken by the States privateers, and the traity of commerce re-establishd 
for the futur; and whereas England had before laid an aditionall duty 
upon iron, observing therein the same proportion that has long been 
practic’d in Sweden between the shipps of subjects and those of forreigners ; 
they finding also their shipps were continually brought up by our men of 
warr and capers, they then began to work underhand and contrive how 
they might releive themselves (especially Mons™ Wrede and others, who by 
their former opposition to any degree of complyance with the prohibition 
had made themselves answerable for the consequences of that stiffness) ; 
therefore they not only insisted that the treaty of commerce between 
England and Sweden made 1661 is still in force (which yet some yeares 
agoe they understood otherwise), but were foreward to propose a more 
usefull project, and even such a one as they supposd would in the most 
materiall parts answer our prohibition. But because I neither found 
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Count Oxenstiern att the head of this dessein, nor had any answer to the 
accounts I gave of it, nor instructions how farr I might proceed therein, 
I thought it my duty to be reservd and not concurr in a matter I had no 
foundation to goe upon, and where I had no prospect of use or benefit by 
it, all their projects, as I soon perceivd, tending to provide for the liberty 
of their owne commerce and but imperfectly and with greate looseness 
for our security against the frauds of their owne subjects and the collusions 
of others. Yet for some time I thought it not amiss to lett them amuse 
themselves with their owne notions, as judging that the expectations they 
thence framd to themselves might keep them in suspence and make them 
less foreward to joyne in the more violent expedients that Denmark 
earnestly pressd them to, and to which the incouragd clamour of their 
merchants, whose shipps were brought up and some of them confiscated, 
did no less sollicite them. 

Nevertheless, as they think the treatment of their merchants att this 
time requires a speedy remedy, so for certain does their dealing with your 
Majesties subjects need redress, which according to my instructions in 
that perticuler I had frequent occasions to endeavour, but with less success 
then was due to the interposition of your Majesties name; which tho’ 
I was cautious of using, and carefull to appeare in no sollicitations but 
where the justice and equity was avowd by the Swedes themselves, yet 
I am well assurd that none of your Majesties subjects can or will say that 
their interest has been neglected by me, or that they have sufferd for want 
of any countenance or assistance I could give them in any of their just 
pretentions, how much soever they have and doe suffer for want of justice 
in Sweden, which has been allways very hard to obtaine and I beleive now 
more than ever. 

The trade of England into Sweden has for some yeares been with greate 
industry oppressd and our woolen manufactures chargd with 60, 70, to 
a 100 per cent custom. And your Majesties subjects that have to sollicite 
payment of such debts, which this crowne contracted with them in the last 
warr with Denmark, have hetherto and still meet with as much hardshipp 
as those good services deserve kindness and favour, for without them this 
kings armeys could not have subsisted. I presume not here to trouble 
your Majestie with the perticuler cases ; tho’ att the request of the parties 
concernd I shall bring severall of them with me, and am obligd by promise 
humbly to lay them before your Majesty for your gracious consideration. 

This is what I have cheifly observed of the deportment of Sweden 
towards your Majestie and your subjects during my residence here. To 
which I am also to add what I know of the motions and dessigns of Sweden 
in reference to other princes and states. 

As to what concerns Europe in generall, Sweden does not a little 
magnifye itselfe for haveing presently after the treaty of Nimegen quitted 
the interest of France and in its counsells and concerts with other princes 
endeavourd to oppose the ambitious desseins of that crowne, because it 

was the first that sett on foot the guarantie of that treaty of peace, and 
with the first concurrd in all other measures tending to the tranquility of 
Europe. Neither is it recknd a small merit in Sweden that it so franckly 
lett the States Generall have six thousand of its troupes, to supply the 
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roome of those your Majesty transported into England. But the conduct 
of Sweden since this warr began has taken much off from that assumd 
reputation. For how much soever by counsell or otherwise it did against 
France before, it has not made one step since to its disadvantage, but 
many of benefitt to it. For nott only Sweden has obstinately adheard to 
its owne neutrality, and with greate care prevented all endeavours usd 
to engage it in the common cause, but very officiously offerd an unseason- 
able mediation and to some dangerous degree concurrd with a third 
party in Germany.! And if it be true that either Sweden in this third 
party had some tenderness for the allyes, and would not come up to the 
extremitys it was sollicited to, or that the princes engagd therein faild, 
or outwitted the Swedes, so that those measures are quite broken, yet 
in their neutrality and mediation they still persist, nor is there the least 
appearance they will depart from either of them. For they will neither 
admitt of any temperament in their trade with France, not so much from 
the proffit they can reape from the freedom of it, as because tis an obsticle 
to all neerer measures, nor will they suppose it possible that Sweden 
can come into the warr unless their king himselfe may command in cheif 
his owne forces upon the Rhine and elswhere, which they know is an 
insuperable difficulty, att least not to be surmounted before Europe be 
in such a condition wherein the assistance of the whole force of Sweden 
would prove as useless as tis now thought dangerous. Besides, against 
any new engagements to furnish succours they oppose it would frustrate 
their pretentions to a mediation. And the end of their intentions therein 
is cheifly that they may have that plausible pretext to keep themselves 
disingag’d while the warr lasts. 

That the king of Sweden and his Counsell were from the beginning of 
the warr resolvd to become mediators, and amongst other reasons to secure 
his neutrality, is I think very certaine. It is it likewise no less, that neither 
himself nor his cheif minister did intend it in favour of France, tho’ the 
rest of the ministry have been able to make that use of it, by prevailing to 
have it praecipitously proposd, and that it will be in their power to make 
the like use of it hereafter is but too probable. Tho’ there is little question 
but that the king and the Count Oxenstiern, next to their owne interest, 
doe syncerely intend thereby to recover a just ballance for the common 
good and safty of Europe. 

Besides, Sweden having allready by sending succours to the Emperor 
declard France the aggressor, and by receiving a minister from your 
Majesty determind itself to owne your title, it may more safely be trusted 
in those two points. 

But in other important matters it seem’s resolvd to regulate its 
conduct by the successes on either side, and not unwilling to sacrifice 
part of the Spanish Netherlands, and the encroachments of France elswhere, 
to the safety of the Empire. Accordingly the ministers have allways 
promisd that the king of Sweden would not abate any thing of the treaty 
of Munster, but farther they pretend not to undertake. Neither will they 
by any antecedent treaty engage for that, because, as they say, such 


? Béthune’s principal instruction was to persuade Charles XI to place himself, 
with his troops, at the head of the ‘ Third Party’ in the Empire. 
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a conditionate mediation would not only argue a distrust of the king but 
give France a just pretence to reject it. 

However, be the king of Swedens pretentions never so favorable, 
there is but too much reason to apprehend that in the execution of them, 
if ever his mediation take place, France will have a signall advantage 
through the inclinations of the ministers to be employd in it. Since tis 
not easy to find one man in Sweden proper for that worke (if the Count 
Gabriel Oxenstiern be to be excepted *) who is not allready in the French 
interest. 

The Emperor is the only prince that Sweden is apparantly industrious 
to menage, and the correspondance between the two courtes seemes to be 
very intimate. That it is very syncere may the rather be douted, since 
the Swedish succours have been so lamely furnishd, concurrance in the treaty 
made 1689 between the Emperor and the States Generall declind, troupes 
to be employd in Hungary refusd, and the prolongation of the treaty be- 
tween the Emperor and Sweden clogd with an exception of the present warr. 

Against the States Generall Sweden has industriously affected to 
appeare very much exasperated, on account of the prohibition. It is 
perhapps too true that the Zealanders treated the Swedish merchant shipps 
rigourously, tis said cruelly. But the early offers that were made to 
compensate those wrongs ought to have sett Sweden att ease, if only the 
interest of trade had been considerd, especially when reparation was 
agreed to and the minister of the States had also signd a declaration 
that the Swedish shipps and subjects should be for the future dealt with 
all according to the treaty of commerce betwixt both nations, which in 
effect was so farr to sett the prohibition aside. But neither before nor 
since that agreement has Sweden satisfyd the treaties of alliance with the 
States, nor is there any likelyhood they intend to doe it during this warr, 
the reason of which may be not only to save expences, but perhaps to vent 
an old grudge. 

Between Sweden and the elector of Brandebourg there has been and 
is a remarkable coldness, if not exasperation. The effect of which. . .? 
has showne lately in the business of Golnau, and sometime before in a very 
unpresidented usage of that elector’s envoy, the Count D’ohna,® whose 
lady was forbid the court upon pretense that she being born in Sweden 
had changd hir religion, and from a Lutheran was become a Calvinist ; 
which when all applications for redress were fruiteless occasiond that 
envoys revocation, and the elector’s resolution to send no minister with 
a carecter hither, till satisfaction be made; and therefore his highness has 
only a secretary here, to whom for your Majesties service and with your 
approbation I have given all the assistance I could. 

With the house of Lunenbourg Sweden seemes to have been ard still 
continue in a very good correspondance, tho’ what judgement to make 
of the menagement of affaires with the duke of Hanover I cannot easily 
tell, unless it be that Generall Bielk,* by the counsell of France, misslead 


* It was this Count Gabriel Turesson Oxenstierna who represented Charles XI in 
the mediation at Ryswick. * Word illegible. > Dohna. 

* The Nils Bielke above mentioned. The reference is, maybe, to his negotiation at 
Paris, 1679-82. 
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both sides and advanced more then either intended. What the true aims 
of the duke of Hanover might then be belongs not to me to determine, 
but that Sweden had desseins therein to make it self more considerd then 
it can be alone, to have an assurd step made to the mediation, and to gaine 
some advantage to its selfe, I have well perceivd, and suppose it would 
have gone farther if Sweden had not found that it was only made a property 
and that all the menagement honour and advantage was to be to that 
duke. 

The common neutrality and interest in trade of these two northern 
crowns gave France an oppertunity of bringing them neerer together then 
they have been att any time knowne to come. But yet their affections are 
neither cemented thereby, nor a mutuall confidence establishd. Besides, 
as much as trade unites them, their distinct desseins in all other cases keep 
them asunder. And therefore whichsoever of them shall actually take 
part with either side in the present warr may expect the other to embrace 
the contrary, or att least watch for a safe occasion so to doe. The interest 
also of the duke of Holstein, and the marriage desseind between the 
prince and the elder princess of Sweden (which Denmark uses all its artes 
to prevent), may be like enough some time or other to sett these crowns 
at odds. 

How Sweden has behav’d its self toward France is all mystery, for the 
ministers would never owne any intercours with it; they att least made 
every thing done, which seemd to favour France, an effect not of the 
kings intentions or the mature deliberation of his counsellors, but of the 
artifices and surprises of the French faction. But France having con- 
descended to send a minister to Stockholm the Swedes are fore’d to lay 
the mask aside and owne what cannot be disguisd, that they have had 
and still keep measures and correspondance with France. 

When the marquis de Bethune came hether with the carecter of envoy 
extraordinary the king of Sweden made an order that his senators should 
not return the visits of publick ministers of that ranke, but of ambas- 
sadors only; which the allys were to take for a slight put upon him, 
and on desseign to abridge his conversation. Yet the cheif reason was 
by that means to force France to give him the carecter of ambassador, 
as it has now done, wherein Sweden has gaind a point of honour, which 
France little intended ever to yeild. 

What might farther be said to give light to the desseins and interest 
of Sweden is that it stands in great awe of Muscovy, and is allarmd att 
the least appearance of any warrlik preparations there, because Sweden 
has made large encroachments and gott greate territorys on that side, 
such as for their situation and fertility Sweden cannot part with, without 
the utmost danger and inconvenience ; nor is it very sure to retaine them, 
if Muscovy should attempt to recover them, the people of Livonia and 
those parts having been much disobligd and alienated by the severity of 
the reduction, and in greate dispositions to change masters. 

Of Poland Sweden has no apprehensions, but on the other side greate 
jealousy of the elector of Brandebourg because of his ancient right to 
Pomeren, and his purpose to regaine it whenever an oppertunity shall offer. 
Denmark ever has and allways will be a thorn in the side of Sweden ; 
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is more cunning in counsell and more conveniently situated to take 
advantages and offend, then be offended by it. The hatred between the 
nations is haereditary, and no agreement has any other end but either to 
secure themselves against or impose on each other. 

Their intercours with the Emperor is much, in show; yet neither can 
the imperiall court ever forgett what Sweden has done in Germany, 
nor Sweden foregoe its suspicions of Popish councills. Flatterie there is 
on both sides, but on neither any greate esteem. 

With the house of Lunenbourg Sweden is supposd to have a syncere 
freindshipp, founded upon the mutuall interest of supporting each other 
against Brandebourg and other neibours, which may accordingly last till 
that interest changes, and the rather because Sweden has no other freind 
in Germany that it can depend on. 

Holland Sweden has long hated, both as a republick (as a nation which 
in trade is fancyd to eate the bread out of their mouths) and as a constant 
supporter of Denmark. 

England is att distance enough to be a freind not much concernd to 
thwart the interest of Sweden in Germany, not too hard upon them in trade, 
a greate vent to their manufactures, and a principall security to the 
protestant religion, all which would be of more esteem if the riches of 
England did not excite the envy, and its situation and navall strength 
the feares of Sweden. 

Till of late France for above an age has been in great credit with 
Sweden, both for its influence on the affaires of Germany and more for 
the subsidys and pensions that came from thence ; and though att present 
its pernicious desseins and contemptuous usage has opend some eys, yet 
its money still blindes more; and it may justly be apprehended that as 
the Count Oxenstiern has alone detachd Sweden from the French interest, 
so were he not still in the gap it would quickly be hurried into it agen. 

In generall Sweden in all its transactions with foreign nations is very 
nice and formall in the point of honour, not brookeing the smalest appear- 
ances of inequality amongst crownd-heades; not a little suspicious, lavish 
in syncerations, averse to engage in any untryd measures, and extreamly 
slow in all its proceedings. 

If I may presume to add anything of my self it shall be only this ; 
that I have with zeale and affection endeavourd to serve your Majesty, 
and so farr succeeded in my care not to expose your Majestys honour 
that I thank God I have not had the least contest wita any man nor 
descended in any case below the respect it became me to maintaine as 
your Majestys minister. 

That I have otherwise had so very little success I humbly hope your 
Majesty knows has not been through any fault of mine, and as humbly 
pray your Majestie to beleive that I shall ever have a gratefull sense of 
your Majesties grace and favour, and of the honour and good fortune I 

have had to serve so greate a prince and so good a master. 
Your Majesties 
most faithfull and most 
obedient subject and servant 
Stockholm August the 24th 1692. W. Duncombe. 
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The Authorship of the ‘ Essai sur le Systéme Militaire 
de Bonaparte’ (1810) 


In the year 1810 appeared in London a work entitled Essai sur 
le Systéme Militaire de Bonaparte, Suivi d’une Courte Notice Sur 
la Révolution Frangaise et le Cowronnement de Sa Majesté Corse," 
the title-page attributing the authorship to ‘C.H.S., Officier 
d’Etat-Major Moscovite’, and the British Museum, which 
possesses two copies, credits it in the general catalogue sans 
phrase to one Saluzzo. 

While, however, this identification is satisfactory so far as 
it goes, it is not apparently realized that the name Saluzzo is in 
itself the pseudonym of a certain individual, who, stating himself 
to be a French (i. e. an émigré) officer who could no longer bear 
to reside in the Austria of the stille Jahre, had crossed over to Eng- 
land via Berlin, Hamburg, and Heligoland in the guise of Antonio 
Saluzzo, a merchant 2 from Vienna, and had offered his services 
to Lord Wellesley. To the latter and to his brother-in-law and 
under-secretary of state, Culling Charles Smith, he disclosed 
what appears to have been his real name, which was Salazar.* 
Nowhere, however, did he employ his Christian names or initials 
in signing his letters, while throughout his residence he seems to 
have maintained his incognito of Saluzzo, by which, as he pointed 
out on one occasion, he was to be addressed,’ and by which he was 
known to the home office agent who was at first set to spy on 
his movements.® 

At this further attribution of the pamphlet in question I was 
able to arrive some time ago, when, purchasing a copy of the Essai, 
I found that pages 1-61 formed a slightly amended version of 
a memoir entitled ‘ Essai sur le Systéme militaire de Bonaparte. 
1810’, which Salazar submitted on 14 April of that year to the 
foreign secretary. Any possibility that he is not identical with 

* “De l’Imprimerie de R. Juigné, 17, Margaret-Street, Cavendish-Square ’, and 
sold by B. Dulau and Co., Deconchy, Boosey and Pannier. 

? From Heligoland as a courier (Public Record Office, F.O. 7/94). His first letter 
to the foreign office is dated London, 12 March 1810 (ibid.). 

’ The name suggests a Spanish origin, and it is worth noting that in his letter to 
{Smith} of 13 July 1810 he mentions that certain Spaniards recently arrived, ‘qui 
me connaissent particuliérement’, could act as references (ibid.). The passport 
issued him from Hamburg by the Austrian chargé d’affaires at the lower Saxon courts 
and Hanse towns (ibid.) describes him as born in Vienna and twenty-eight years old, 


but there is no great reason to place much confidence in the subordinate details of his 
incognito. An account of his career may yet be found among the archives of the 
Polizeihofstelle. 

* F.O. 7/94, Salazar to [Smith], Wimbledon, 4 June 1810. 

5 F.O. 7/94, daily reports, passim, from which under 20 March we learn that in 
the morning he visited 30 Cleveland Street ‘ (a House of ill fame)’, and in the afternoon 
the foreign office. 

* F.O. 7/94. 
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the C. H.S. of the printed work seems, moreover, to be excluded 
by reason of a remark in his letter to Smith of 14 May 1811:! 
‘Lorsque je publiai mon ouvrage sur le systéme militaire de 
Bonaparte ce fut & vos bontés que je fus redevable du succés 
de l’entreprise.’ This gives us a lower limit of date for the 
publication, for, on internal evidence, it cannot have appeared 
before the very end of the previous year.” 

I fear I can say little or nothing in favour of M. Salazar. His 
arrival was unwelcome, his projects uncalled for, and his financial 
appetite considerable. Like the incredible Freiherr von Geramb 
‘who spoke eleven languages and asked for £5,000’, he bombarded 
the foreign office with memoirs. The Essai itself is a brightly 
written but clumsily arranged piece of work, for whose publica- 
tion I find it hard to see a valid reason. And this was the opinion 
of contemporaries. Sarrazin subjected it to destructive criticism.* 
The public refused to buy. In December 1811 the author begs of 
Smith ‘une gratification quelconque qui puisse me débarrasser 
& jamais des embarras de ma vieille entreprise littéraire ’, and 
requests an answer ‘avant le 29 ou le 30 de ce mois, époque 
& laquelle mes derniers engagements de librairie expirent ’.* 
It is in a sense unfortunate that the one Englishman capable 
of pronouncing an opinion on Salazar’s reputation and character 
—the zealous and intelligent Johnson—landed on a brief visit 


1 F.0. 7/97, Saluzzo to Smith, London, 14 May 1811. In it he suggests that the 
foreign office should take some five to six hundred copies in an English translation for 
the forces in Portugal, which he offers at 5s. 6d. each instead of at 7s. as hitherto. The 
Essai may, like the Ambigu, have been ‘ calculated for the continent’ (cf. F.O. 7/92, 
J. M. J[ohnson] to Smith, Ystad, no. 4, suppl., 7 December 1810). 

2 Cf. ‘ Depuis plus de quinze mois qu’on lui [Bonaparte] a vendu la paix d’ Autriche’ 
(op. cit., pp. 94-5). In any case, an anonymous work, which can hardly have been 
other than the venture in question, appears in the ‘ Quarterly List of New Publica- 
tions’ of the Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews of February 1811 (v. 265 and xvii. 
500 respectively), although the title is curiously given as Essai sur le Systéme Militaire 
de Buonaparte (Edinburgh, Bonaparte], ou l'on demontre [demande] parquoi [pourquoi] 
ses troupes ont eu [en] cette malheureuse preponderance sur celles du Continent ; suivi 
Pune analyse de la Revolution Francoise et du couronnement de S.M. Corse. The price 
given is 7s.: cf. the previous note. 

5 General [Jean] Sarrazin, The Philosopher ; or, Historical and Critical Notes 
(London, 1811-1814), [i.] 121-31: ‘Examination of a Pamphlet, entitled ‘“ An 
Essay upon the Military System of Buonaparte, by C. H. S., Russian Officer of the 
Staff”’, which opens: ‘ When this work first appeared, a gentleman, in the employ 
of government, sent me a copy, requesting my opinion of it’ (p. 121). The author 
is unaware of C. H. S.’s identity, and denies him all but the vaguest notions of the art 
of war (p. 129). 

* F.0. 7/97, Saluzzo [Salazar] to Smith, London, 23 December 1811. The same 
letter mentions the drawing up of his reply ‘au commencement de ce mois [sic]. . . 
a la ridicule critique de Mt. Sarrazin contre mon ouvrage militaire’. This is evidently 
the letter to the editor from ‘C. H.S.’, dated at Wimbledon, 23 November 1811, 
which appeared in the Ambigu of the 20th [!] of that month (xxxv. 409-15), a wordy 
refutation, from which we extract the biographical detail that the writer was present 
at the battle of Austerlitz in a military capacity (p. 414). This rejoinder Sarrazin 
mentions en passant towards the end of the first volume of his work (op. cit., [i.] 272). 
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from the Continent at the end of May or in the first days of 
June 1810,! and thus no written record of such a consultation is 
to hand. That our author was at this time an ‘ Officier d’Etat- 
Major Moscovite’* is more than doubtful. It must be remembered 
that from the point of view of the Good Cause Austria’s name in 
1810 stood low, even initiates such as Count Hardenberg having 
been hard put to it to do justice to the new orientation of her 
policy. A Russian was better than a French refugee—‘a la 
campagne .. . & Wimbledon ’ *—from Vienna. 

The investigation of this matter has had the further result 
of identifying an anonymous memoir preserved among the 
miscellaneous papers of the foreign office * as a copy, made by 
that department, of the Essai submitted by Salazar in April 
1810. In this copy the writer’s signature of the epistle dedicatory 
to Wellesley is suppressed and ‘ France’ pencilled in a perhaps 
contemporary hand on the front fly-leaf, thus rendering improbable 
its correlation with the original work, which was bound up, 
as was only logical, in the Austrian series. 

C. 8. B. BuckLanD. 


Documents illustrating the Reception and Interpretation 
of the Monroe Doctrine in Europe, 1823-4 


THE question of the reception of the Monroe Doctrine in 
Europe was discussed twelve years ago with a good deal of 
documentary evidence by Professor W. S. Robertson in the 
American Political Science Review.’ More recent criticism has, 
however, tended to suggest that the message awakened very little 
interest and caused very little impression in Europe. This is 
not altogether the case. 

The great question at the moment (December 1823) when the 
Monroe message became known in Europe, was whether England 
would or would not join the congress called by the king of Spain 
to discuss Spanish-American affairs. Canning was not at all 
pleased at the republican sentiments of the message, or at its 
apparent prohibition of future European colonization of the 
American continents by European powers. But he saw at once 
that it would give the death-blow to the congress, and for this 
reason: Canning, in his celebrated interview with Polignac on 


1 F.0. 7/92, 

* From the admiration professed in the Essai for Suvorov one might conceivably 
surmise that the author may have held a post on the staff of that commander in the 
war of the second coalition. See also n. 4, p. 589, 

5 F.O. 7/94, Salazar to [Smith], Wimbledon, 4 June 1810. * F.0. 95/645. 

* November 1912, pp. 546-63. 
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9 October 1823, had declined to join the congress unless the 
United States were also invited, a decision. which horrified 
Metternich and Chateaubriand. The Monroe message made it 
clear that the United States would not, under any circumstances, 
join, and Canning thought his task simplified accordingly. 

Great pressure was put by the Neo-Holy Alliance and France 
on Canning to join the congress in January 1824, and Chateau- 
briand finally wrote a famous dispatch on the 26th to that 
effect. It was too late, for Canning had already taken his decision, 
which he announced to Spain on 30 January and published in 
March, together with the Polignac memorandum, though, out 
of deference to the feelings of the allies, he omitted from the latter 
the passage in which he declined to join the congress unless the 
United States were invited. The allies returned again and again 
to the charge, and did not admit their defeat until May. 

This action, together with the republican sentiments of the 
Monroe message, seems to have convinced the allies that the 
United States were not acting in concert with England. 
Previously to January and perhaps until May they had tended 
to suspect that Canning was behind the message. Henceforward 
they could not suppose this, for England was clearly standing 
alone. And, as England seemed to them to be the ‘ preponderant 
power ’, the Monroe message ceased to attract attention. 

The documents here printed illustrate three aspects of the 
matter : (1) French policy, (2) Austrian policy, (3) United States 
policy. 

(1) French Policy 

On 1 January 1824 Chateaubriand suggested to Sir Charles 
Stuart (British ambassador at Paris) that the Monroe message 
justified ‘a joint representation to the United States “ against 
the prohibition of future colonization on the Continent of 
America ”’’. On the 2nd he hinted to him that the coincidence 
of the language of the Polignac memorandum with the Monroe 
message ‘ almost justified ’ the supposition of an understanding 
between the British and American governments.’ Chateaubriand 
wrote to Polignac (12 January), ‘Is it the desire to please, or 
the knowledge of the support of England, that is the reason the 
United States have shown such decision ? ’ 


(2) Austrian Policy 
The first reference is from the Austrian consul-general in 
New York, K. R. Ledrer, to Metternich (Wiener Staats-Archiv, 
no. 44 of 6 December 1823. Bd. I, Berichte aus Nord-Amerika). 





* Public Record Office, F.O., France 146/57, Stuart to Canning, 2 January 1824; 
Archives Etrangéres, Angleterre, tome 618, Chateaubriand to Polignac, 9 January 
1824. ? 
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He alludes to the non-colonization declaration, and to the state- 
ment that the United States would view as ‘ the manifestation 
of an unfriendly disposition’ attempts by European powers to 
obtain influence in any part of this hemisphere. But he expressed 
himself as unable to determine ‘ whether the expression of these 
ideas really contains a threat !’ ; 

The next document is from the private Bagot manuscripts and 
contains the opinion of Sir Henry Wellesley (British ambassador 
at Vienna) to Sir C. Bagot (The Hague), Private, 16 January 1824. 


It appears to me, however, that the determination announced in the 
speech of the President of the United States has settled the question 
relative to the independence of Spanish America. The Continental 
Powers may deliberate as much and as often as they please upon this 
subject, but willany Power after the declaration contained in the President's 
Speech venture to assist Spain in the reconquest of her Colonies? And 
single handed Spain can do nothing. Rely upon it that after this speech 
no proposal which has not for its basis the acknowledgement of the indepen- 
dence of the Colonies will be listened to for a moment by these Provinces, 
which have separated themselves from the mother country, in which 
I include Buenos Ayres, Chili, Peru, Mexico and Colombia. There are 
very bad accounts likewise from the Havannah [a liberal revolution was 
feared in Cuba}. 


Wellesley ends by stating his information is from Sir C. Stuart, 
British ambassador at Paris. 

There is an important utterance by Metternich reported 
by Sir Henry Wellesley to Canning (Public Record Office, F.O., 
Austria 120/62, no. 10 of 21 January 1824). 

Lebzeltern, Metternich’s able representative at St. Peters- 
burg, commented as follows (Wiener-Staats Archiv, Berichte aus 
Russland, 1824, Bd. 5. To Metternich, 23 January 1824) : 


The speech of Mr. Monroe, the principles he proclaims and the claims 
he puts forth will have excited the same sensation at Vienna as here. 
Perhaps this imprudently launched discourse will not be without its use 
for us, in making clear to the British government the consequences a 
future would have for it, of which the government of the United States 
disposed freely and without control (if it was permitted to encourage 
disorder in South America) of banishing the monarchical principle and 
substituting republican doctrines, so as more easily to place herself at 
the head of a confederation which would embrace the whole hemisphere. 


Metternich replied by a long dispatch denouncing the Monroe 
doctrine, insisting on excluding the United States from a congress, 
and stating it was really a European matter ‘to prevent the 
children of Europe from becoming the adults of America ’ (Wiener 
Staats-Archiv, Russland, Bd. 6. To Lebzeltern, 19 January 
1824). 

1 This has been printed by Mr. W. S. Robertson, ubi supra, pp. 560-1. 
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(3) United States Policy 


The opinions of Rush, reported by Polignac, are perhaps open 
to question. In Archives Etrangéres, tome 618, no. 43, fo. 153, 
Prince de Polignac to Chateaubriand, reporting interview with 
Rush, March 1824, Mr. Rush is stated to have said : 


The recent issue in Europe of principles openly in opposition to those 
on which rested the conservation of the interests of his country had 
alarmed his Government ; rightly or wrongly they had believed at home 
(chez lui) that the application of their doctrines would extend to the 
United States, and his Government had thought it its duty to repulse 
(repousser) the influences of these doctrines by a contrary influence. 


He subsequently expressed the view that the Polignac 
memorandum (just published) would reassure his country with 
respect to France. 

The opinion of Monroe is reported by Addington. It certainly 
does not strengthen his claim to be the author of the doctrine 
which bears his name. 

In America, Public Record Office 115/144, Addington, no. 20 
of 30 April 1824, reports to Canning that at a recent drawing-room 
President Monroe said to him : 


Every fresh item of intelligence was become a matter of deep interest 
and calculated to excite high expectations in this Country. 

The U[nited] S[tates] looked to G{reat] B{ritain] to their main point 
of observation at this moment. By the course pursued by her their aim 
must be in some measure regulated. 

It was the President’s earnest desire to cultivate and improve the good 
understanding existing between the two Countries, and he hoped a perfect 
confidence would be established and henceforth uninterruptedly maintained 
in their mutual relations. The policy of the two countries was essentially 
the same, and he hoped it would be conducted on either side upon the 
same broad principles. 


Addington adds ‘ that he thinks the President meant us to be 
overheard ’. 


The intemperate virulence of language heretofore applied to those 
Sovereigns composing the Holy Alliance is now rather subsiding and the 
public feeling on the subject of the war threatened by these Sovereigns 
upon free institutions, in either hemisphere, appears to be divesting itself 
of that fevered complexion which it has displayed for several months 
past, and is assuming a character of greater calmness which rather adds 
to them than detracts from its sincerity. 


Haroup TEMPERLEY. 
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Reviews of Books 


Oriental Forerunners of Byzantine Painting. By J. H. Breasted. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Oriental Institute Publications, vol. i. Chicago: 
University Press, 1924.) 


Tue British forces which had captured Iraq held with a flying column, 
for a fortnight in 1920, a remote fortress on the Middle Euphrates about 
fifty miles below Deir ez-Zor. It was the extreme limit of their reach 
from south-east, and by stretching so far they just overlapped, without 
knowing it, the extreme limit of the imperial Roman occupation which 
had been pushed forward from north-west sixteen centuries before. 
For that ruinous fortress, now called Salahiyah, after the founder 
of the Ayyubite power, was almost certainly Dura-Europus, held for Rome 
as an outpost during something less than fifty years by the Twentieth 
Palmyrene cohort and a corps of archers. When Aurelian had broken the 
Palmyrene power Dura was abandoned and Diocletian fixed the limit 
of his occupation at Circesium, some fifty miles up the river. 

During their fortnight the British soldiers lighted on traces of wall- 
paintings in chambers of the fortress wall, and their commanding officer 
had the sand dug out till they were revealed. The discovery was notified 
to Baghdad, where Professor Breasted happened to be. Miss Gertrude 
Bell urged him to make a dash for the place, and the military put fast 
motor-transport at the service of his party. He reached Salahiyah on the 
eve of its evacuation and had one day and no more in which to examine 
and record the paintings. Fortunately he made good use of his few hours, 
for no sooner had our force withdrawn than Bedouins hacked the painted 
faces to get rid of the baleful stare of their eyes. Two years later, in 
October 1922, the French commandant at Deir ez-Zor, prompted from 
Paris, where Dr. Breasted had interested the Académie des Inscriptions 
in the matter, sent a column down to Salahiyah to make further researches : 
and Dr. Franz Cumont was dispatched from Paris to record the 
results. These, which besides the discovery of more paintings included 
the partial clearing of a temple of the Palmyrene Triad, and of a small 
semicircular stepped building, have been published in the journal Syria, 
vol. iv, by M. Cumont. This publication should be consulted by all 
who read Dr. Breasted’s book; for it offers a revision of his results 
by a scholar more familiar with Syro-Roman things. But since 
Dr. Breasted’s book alone gives coloured reproductions of the paintings 
first found and afterwards mutilated, his is an indispensable record of 
one of the most curious and unexpected discoveries ever made. 
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Dura (if this were indeed the ancient name of Salahiyah, for the 
identification is not quite certain) or Europus (which may not have been 
really on the same site as Dura, but on the right bank, facing the latter 
as Apamea faced Zeugma) was colonized by Macedo-Greeks in Seleucid 
times, and retained a Greek population to the end. The principal painted 
scene is the work of a Greek local artist of the early part of the second 
century A.D., and represents a religious rite performed before the family 
of one Conon. It recalls about equally the art of the Persian east and the 
art of Justinian at Ravenna. Hence its unique interest. The small kodak 
print, taken by a British officer, which first announced it in England, 
was as surprising a phenomenon as an archaeologist has ever confronted. 
All one could guess was that it represented something Palmyrene; and 
the guess was not far wrong. The other paintings are about a century 
younger and were executed when the Palmyrene cohort was in occupation 
and had converted the ‘ chapel’, or whatever it was, to a purpose of its 
own. The scenes are of Roman character, but still strongly Oriental in 
feeling. Dr. Breasted is fully justified in regarding the whole group as 
evidence of a Graeco-Oriental school, which foreshadowed and con- 
ditioned the development of the Byzantine school. His book and Dr. 
Cumont’s article in Syria, taken together, make a new chapter in the 
history of ancient art, snatched by fortunate chance from one of the most 
inaccessible places in the East. Snatched is, perhaps, the mot juste; for 
only too probably the next visitor will find no more to see at Salahiyah 
than Sarre found before the war. The Bedouins will take good care of 
that in so wild a spot unless—hope against hope !—the French commandant 
has had the happy thought to put back the sand as he found it. 

D. G. Hocarts. 


Histoire de la Coutume de la Prévété et Vicomté de Paris. Tomei. Par 
Ouivier Martin. (Paris: Leroux, 1922.) 


TuIs important book has given its author a foremost place among French 
historians of law and institutions. The prévété of Paris was in fact Francia 
in its administrative aspect ; with the possible exception of Vermandois, 
it was the chief French bailiwick. The history of its customs is the history 
of a body of feudal law which necessarily was of the greatest significance 
in the later development of the French state. When in 1212, for example, 
Simon de Montfort the elder organized his conquests in the county of 
Toulouse, he and his followers proposed to follow the ‘ usus et consuetudines 
Francie circa Parisius’. M. Martin’s study, therefore, is far more than 
an essay in local history. Although it deals with the origin and develop- 
ment of law in a comparatively small area, and is especially concerned with 
the later middle ages, it is a contribution to a much wider subject. And 
to say that M. Martin has availed himself of all the opportunities offered 
by his theme is mild praise. If his style and method do not possess the 
charm and suggestiveness of our ‘ Pollock and Maitland’, his book, 
when it is finished, will in scope, solidity, and grasp challenge comparison 
with that great classic. 

In one important respect the scope of the two works naturally differs. 


Qq2 
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The growth of English common law had little or no relation with the 
growth of borough customs; in spite of constant royal supervision, 
London had not much more effect upon it than Burford or Stockport 
had. The growth of the customs of the district of Paris cannot be disen- 
tangled from the problems raised by the development of a great municipal 
area. Hence a large section of M. Martin’s book is concerned with the 
origin of the tenure of land and houses by payment of rents (les censives) 
and with the growth of the tangled obligations which attached to the 
occupation of a house. So far as it deals with these technicalities, it falls 
into the same class as, for example, Le Bourgage de Caen of M. Henri 
Legras,! or Dr. Hemmeon’s study of burgage tenure?. Yet it has a wider 
significance than these in that it discusses the frequent intervention by the 
French Crown in the application or modification of the law of Paris. 
Throughout its history the law of this area was peculiarly subject to the 
direct influence of the Crown, and M. Martin shows much skill and judge- 
ment in explaining how and where the peculiarities of the customs of Paris 
were due to forces other than natural growth. The tenurial privileges 
of the Parisian burgher (pp. 131-2), notably the interesting rules of ward- 
ship (pp. 181-5), and the development of the Roman practice of tutelage, 
are cases in point, taken from the section on the rights of persons; in the 
sections on property, the history of royal intervention to meet the social 
erises of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries gives many instances 
(e. g. pp. 479-85). The importance of Paris would occasionally give a 
wider influence in Europe to changes or developments which affected 
mainly that class of persons in the area who in England would be dismissed 
as ‘ burgesses ’ (e. g. the remarks on the right of ‘ rachat’, p. 484). 

During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries we see the elaboration of 
the custom of Paris by the lawyers who practised at the Chatelet, the court 
of the prévété of Paris. The custom found authoritative expression in 
the ‘Grand Coutumier de France’, compiled by Jacques d’Ableiges. 
M. Martin describes the rediscovery (in 1880) of this important advocate 
by the late Léopold Delisle, and, as a result of his fresh examination of 
the manuscripts, is able to add suggestions of his own upon the history and 
significance of the Coutumier (pp. 90 ff.). Jacques d’Ableiges in his youth 
had been examiner at the Chatelet; subsequently he was royal bailiff, 
first at Chartres, later at Evreux, where he wrote the four books of his 
custumal. During the last twelve years or so of his life (c. 1390-1402) 
he was advocate at the Chatelet ; and M. Martin attributes to this period 
a new edition of his work which survives in a particular group of manu- 
scripts (p. 96). The work of Jacques d’Ableiges, drawn partly from earlier 
tracts on procedure, partly from the decisions of the court or the recollections 
of the author and his fellow-advocates, was used in Paris and even outside 
the area of the prévété, throughout the fifteenth century, so that, if we 
except one or two collections of judgements (arresta), the official redactions 
of the customs of Paris were postponed until the sixteenth century 
(pp. 104-17). 

When Jacques d’Ableiges practised in the Chatelet, the reign of the 
‘ esprit bourgeois’ had well begun. The most remarkable feature of 

1 See ante, xxvii. 622. * See ante, xxix. 748. 
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Parisian custom, as defined by him and analysed by M. Martin, was 
the methodical distinction between the fief and the censive (cp. pp. 216-17). 
This distinction is found in the districts of Chartres, Orleans, Beauvais, 
and in Champagne, but not in the custumal of the north and west of France. 
Its peculiar significance in the customs of Paris lies in the fact that, owing 
to the penetration of the bourgeoisie into the social life of the prévété, 
the distinction became a distinction between tenures rather than between 
persons. I cannot do better than quote M. Martin’s own words, in which 
he analyses the nature of this interplay of legal tradition and social change : 

La matiére si riche des cens et des rentes reste au premier plan des préoccupations 
parisiennes, comme on le peut constater aux recueils des notables, au Grand Coutumier 
et aux registres mémes de la prévété qui apparaissent a |’extréme fin du siécle. Mais 
ces mémes textes, pour qui sait les lire, en opposition avec la tradition ancienne, 
affectent de traiter les fiefs, comme d’autres biens, considérés en soi, et abstraction 
faite de la qualité de leurs possesseurs. Bien rares sont devenues les particularités 
du pur droit des nobles, tandis que se maintiennent celles du droit des fiefs; et & ce 
point de vue les textes parisiens sont en flagrant contraste avec les textes angevins, 
par exemple, qui prennent si nettement en considération la qualité des personnes. 
Nul doute qu’en s’attachant uniquement a la qualité des biens, 4 partir du xivé siécle, 
le droit parisien n’ait acquis cette clarté et cette logique souveraines que soulignent 
Vobscurité et la complexité de certaines autres réglementations coutumiéres. Mais 
cette clarté ne fut acquise qu’en s’éloignant d’une tradition qui avait eu aussi sa 
logique et sa force. Et il faut bien reconnaitre qu’elle servit avant tout les interéts 
de la bourgeoisie parisienne, dont l’esprit s’installe au Chatelet pour dominer de ce 
point privilégié !’évolution de la coutume. Comment s’étonner par suite que le droit 
parisien ait plus rapidement progressé que le droit apparenté des ressorts voisins ? 
Ce n’est pas en vain que le tribunal royal siégeait au centre méme de la ville laborieuse, 
attentif & ses besoins, et réunissant dans le corps de ses juges comme dans son entourage 
si actif d’avocats, de procureurs ou de notaires, |’élite intellectuelle des bourgeois de 
Paris (pp. 53-4). 

In the age of the ‘ esprit bourgeois ’ we are far from the age of the elder 
Simon de Montfort and the ‘ usus et consuetudines Francie’, yet the law 
of tenurial property, which M. Martin describes in the greater part of 
this first volume (pp. 201-498), was the outcome of the unwritten custom 
which prevailed in the Francia of Philip Augustus. If he would trace its 
development M. Martin must combine, with a study of the texts of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, a close and delicate appreciation of 
their historical antecedents; he must be able to pursue and interpret 
the fugitive records of French social life in the spirit of the historian 
as well as with the preoccupation of the lawyer. This is what M. Martin, 
in fact, has done. His book has an interest for the general student of 
French history far transcending its undoubted value as a study of the 
technicalities of medieval feudal law. In the first half of his introduction, 
in the chapter on the condition of persons (pp. 121-49), and in the opening 
sections of his various chapters on the law of the fief, he has, with fullness 
of knowledge, written the history of Francia, thrown much new light on 
the early history of Paris, and the neighbouring chdtellenies, disentangled 
for us the various rights of jurisdiction in the city, and analysed with 
fresh insight the origins and nature of feudal relations. However indifferent 
one may be to the intricacies of the law of rents and mortgage, his book 
should be studied as one would study the books of Longnon, Viollet, or 
Guilhiermoz. F. M. Powicxe. 
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Acta Aragonensia ; Quellen aus der Diplomatischen Korres pondenz Jaymes I. 
(1291-1327). Band III. Herausgegeben von Dr. Hetnricn FINKE. 
(Leipzig: Rothschild, 1922.) 


THE first two volumes of Professor Finke’s remarkable work appeared 
in 1908, and were warmly praised by the present writer in these columns." 
The adverse conditions of recent times, bearing still more hardly on 
German than on British scholarship, have postponed for something 
approaching fifteen years the appearance of the third volume. Now the 
peace has enabled Dr. Finke to resume his journeys to the archives of 
Barcelona, and to set forth this further instalment of his labours in the 
same handsome format which distinguished the earlier volumes. The 
mass of material from which he has been able to draw is so large that, 
even now, he has only just covered the thirty-six years of the reign of 
James II. The last 35 pages of the text of 560 pages barely introduce 
the period of Alfonso IV. After James’s death, however, the diplomatic 
material at Barcelona falls off so sensibly in amount that Dr. Finke hopes 
that a fourth volume will bring up his Acta Aragonensia to the period of 
the council of Constance, and thus bridge over the gap between the studies 
which first brought him to Barcelona and those fruitful investigations into 
which he has so happily strayed. It will be a fine record for his thirty 
years of work on the archives of Aragon, and scholars will wish him 
health and means to complete his task. The second volume of his work 
on the council is noticed on another page of this Review.” 

Dr. Finke writes a preface full of cheerfulness and hope. A year before 
he published his first volumes the Institut d’Estudis Catalans was founded 
in 1907, and can already point to a long series of volumes that throw 
a flood of fresh light not only on Catalan history, but on the diplomatic, 
economic, and cultural history of the whole of the later middle ages. 
Besides this, he can point with pride to the dozen or more of dissertations 
in which his pupils have under his guidance revealed new sides of the 
inexhaustible material of the archives of Barcelona. Some of these, 
notably Dr. Schwarz’s Aragonische Hofordnungen im 13. und 14. Jahr- 
hundert, have already proved of extreme value to all working at administra- 
tive history. Altogether Dr. Finke has good grounds for satisfaction. 
It is not given to many men of this generation to be pioneers of a new 
and fruitful field of research. 

Dr. Finke’s introduction covers little more than fifty pages, as he has 
already said much of what he wants to say in his former volumes. It is 
divided into two sections. The first deals with the archives of the Crown 
of Aragon, and supplements and brings up to date what he has previously 
written on the subject. The second sketches in broad outline the ecclesias- 
tical policy of the Aragonese kings. It throws much light on the per- 
sonality and politics of John XXII, the greatest of the Avignon popes, 
whose very human personality, despite all his roughness and harshness, 
is well revealed in these documents. Very noteworthy to students of the 
ecclesiastical history of other countries is the way in which the same 
problems arise in Aragon as in England and France. 


1 Ante, xxiv. 141-5. * p. 604 below. 
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The texts themselves offer a rich field. Like the earlier volume, they 
include many intimate, personal letters that stand in remarkable contrast 
to the formal correspondence that alone survives in Transpyrenean archives. 
Particularly noteworthy from this point of view are the vivid and detailed 
letters in which Vidal de Villanova instructs his sovereign in the intimate 
doings of the papal curia, the ebbs and flows of opinion of the long-drawn 
conclave which ultimately resulted in the election of Clement V, and 
the curious contrast in mentality and character between that pope and 
John XXII. All these confidential dispatches are written in Catalan, 
Latin being reserved for the more formal correspondence. But the variety 
of the Crown archives is inexhaustible. Dr. Finke prints a very personal 
and interesting letter, written in German by two young Austrian dukes 
to their sister-in-law, Elizabeth, the wife of Frederick of Austria, the rival 
of Louis of Bavaria for the Empire. He points out that this is one of the 
earliest private letters written in German. It is remarkable that Eliza- 
beth’s husband’s brothers should correspond with this daughter of James 
of Aragon in their own tongue, so soon after her arrival in Germany. 
Dr. Finke wonders with good reason how the letter got to Barcelona. 

The references to English history are few but interesting, and suggest 
some new points. James’s correspondents at the papal court enable us to 
trace with great particularity the relations of Walter Winterbourne, the 
Dominican English cardinal, to the conclave of 1304-5. At first it was 
believed that Winterbourne would not attend, as he was old and in bad 
health, and had not been to the curia since his elevation to the cardinalate.? 
As a matter of fact, Winterbourne had received licence and safe-conduct 
from Edward I, whose confessor he had been, to go to Italy, even before 
Benedict XI’s death, the king procuring for him an advance from the 
banking firm of the Spini to defray his expenses. Anyhow, he was at the 
conclave long before it proceeded to an election. Villanova tells James that 
on Christmas Eve 1304 the ‘ English cardinal’ was so ill that he had to leave 
the conclave, that on 27 December he was at death’s door, but that he 
recovered unexpectedly before 4 January.* Before this Villanova had 
sounded him, taking him with him from Perugia to Gubbio, and ascertaining 
that he had a kindly desire to follow the lead of the king of Aragon. He 
was still at the curia in May. Though one of the cardinals who dwelt in 
his own house eztra clausuram, Winterbourne knew quite well all that 
was going on inside the conclave.‘ He participated in the election of 
Clement V, but died on his way to the pope’s coronation at Lyons. Such 
details add something to the meagre account of Winterbourne’s movements 
given in the Dictionary of National Biography. 

Reference may also be made to interesting short accounts of the troubles 
between Edward II and Gaveston,® to the application of that king for a 
‘crusading ’ tenth to fight the Scots, with John XXII's uncompromising 
refusal. The king of England had neither paid his annual ‘ tribute’ nor 
had he performed homage and fealty to the Holy See, as he was bound to 
do.* The embassy replied that the king was willing to do all these things, 
and thereupon the pope granted the tenth for a year. This is doubtless 


1 pp. 298-9. * p. 130. This letter was in August 1304. * p. 135. 
* Acta Aragonensia, i. 189. 5 [bid. iii. 184. ; * p. 322, 
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gossip, and perhaps inaccurate gossip, for nobody in England had the 
least intention of recognizing that the king was still bound by King John’s 
surrender to Innocent III. But it gives a glimpse of the sort of thing 
that was going on behind the scenes in a way that no formal dispatches 
could ever do. It is characteristic of the whole correspondence. There 
are also some references to the negotiations for the marriage of the future 
Edward III with an infanta of Aragon,! and the conclusion of the treaty 
of Northampton. 

If the texts are so valuable to the English historian, their value on 
subjects which more directly affected Aragon can be imagined. Of special 
importance is the light they throw on economic history. This is seen in 
a project submitted to James II to retaliate on French trade in revenge 
for obstacles imposed by Philip IV on Aragonese and Majorcan merchants.® 
Dr. Finke regards this as so valuable that he gives a German translation 
of the long document in Catalan. It is a reasoned statement of the ways 
in which Aragonese trade can be made independent of France, notably 
by getting wool from the empire, England, and Barbary, and by uitidiead 
ing the breeding of sheep i in James’s own dominions. 

It is hard to overpraise this most interesting and valuable collection. 

T. F. Tour. 


Giovanni da Ravenna—Studi Umanistici. Di R. Sappaprnt. (Como: Nani, 

1924.) 

In the middle of the fourteenth century there were two persons known as 
John of Ravenna, viz. Giovanni di Conversino and Giovanni Malpaghini, 
both famous as teachers. The consequence has been that the careers of 
the two men have been hopelessly mixed up, and problems described as 
insoluble have arisen. Dr. Sabbadini, with the help of documents previously 
unpublished, has cleared up all these perplexities, and Giovanni di Con- 
versino, previously a legendary figure surrounded by mystery, has become 
a living and historical person. His story is told not only in certain letters 
to friends in which the vicissitudes of his life are described, but also in 
a curious document termed Rationarium Vitae, preserved only in a manu- 
script belonging to Balliol College. This work is a psychological study, 
modelled upon the Secretum of Petrarch, who was himself inspired by the 
Confessions of St. Augustine. In it Giovanni spares himself nothing 
and exposes all his frailties. 

The story of the poor youth who came to Petrarch in rags and gained the 
poet’s favour by committing to memory twelve of his eclogues in eleven days 
and, after learning to write a beautiful hand, ran away from his master and 
became a vagrant schoolmaster, refers not to Conversino but to Malpaghini. 
The account given in Voigt * and other authorities requires to be rewritten. 

Giovanni’s father, Conversino, a native of Frignano, near Modena, 
was a famous physician who, after holding the chair of medicine at Siena, 
went to Hungary as court-doctor to Louis of Anjou. He had a large 
stipend, kept 400 horses, and made cama from his stud to Bernardino, 


* pp. 459, 460, 461. 2 pp. 155-67. 
3 Wiederbelebung des classischen dinette, 3rd ed., pp. 212 seqq. 
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the ruler of Ravenna, who was a personal friend. His son, who was born 
in Hungary, was sent to Italy at the age of two, in order to be educated 
there, and was put under the care of Conversino’s brother, Tommaso, who 
afterwards became patriarch of Grado and subsequently cardinal. Tom- 
maso sent the child to Ravenna under the charge of the nuns of S. Paolo, 
who treated him tenderly. He was known in Ravenna as chis Iohannes, 
chis being the Hungarian word for ‘ little ’, and was a favourite of Bernar- 
dino. His father had bought a good deal of property at Ravenna, so 
the son’s future seemed assured. These happy days ended when the 
boy was sent to school at Bologna, where he fell into the hands of brutal 
schoolmasters, the first of whom, one Filippino, seems to have had 
homicidal tendencies. At last the lad ran away and returned to his 
beloved nuns at Ravenna. His father was by this time dead, and his 
uncle was solely responsible for him. Tommaso seems to have found 
the charge a heavy one, and with the approval of Bernardino took a 
strange step. The legal age for marriage was fourteen, which is somewhat 
startling to modern ideas, but it was not unusual for the ceremony to 
be performed still earlier. Giovanni, accordingly, was married at the 
age of twelve to Margherita, the daughter of a well-to-do doctor, a girl 
somewhat older than himself, and went to live in the house of his father- 
in-law as a member of the family. Unfortunately Margherita’s parents 
died soon afterwards, and violent quarrels arose between her and her 
boy-husband, one of his grievances being that she was fond of using rouge 
and powder. His remedy was to run away, first to Ferrara, where his 
uncle was, and then to Florence, where he was taken into the service of 
Niccold de’ Medici and met Boccaccio, who had previously known him in 
Ravenna and saluted him by his familiar name chis Iohannes. He then 
returned to Ravenna, but his domestic troubles grew worse : he fell into 
bad ways, absented himself from home and, when he came back, abstracted 
articles of furniture and sold them. He then ran away to Bologna, where 
he resumed his studies and finally set up as a teacher. It was at this 
time that his eldest son, Conversino, was born. He next went to Padua, 
the town with which his name is chiefly associated, where for the first 
time he studied under a great scholar and teacher, Pietro da Moglio, 
the friend of Petrarch. He was taken by Pietro into his house as a boarder 
and, giving up the study of jurisprudence, which he had previously 
followed, devoted himself to letters. On returning to Bologna he found 
himself famous as a pupil of Pietro, and received an invitation to teach 
there. His career at Bologna seems to have been somewhat scandalous. 
He was a gay and extravagant youth, and the town became too hot for 
him, so he went off first to Ferrara, then to Treviso, where he taught, 
then to Ravenna, and then to Florence, where he became a notary in 1368, 
thus qualifying himself for another calling besides that of a teacher. 
In the same year he was appointed to the chair of rhetoric in Florence, 
but soon threw it up and returned to Treviso. Here he was visited by his 
wife, an unwelcome guest. In his Rationarium he arraigns himself thus : 
Inter hoc supervenit cum nato coniunx, quo nil tristius unquam vidi. Quam primum 


natus regionum mutatione insuetique aeris qualitate contracto morbo vix pervasit. 
Deinde uxor post infirmans neglectu culpaque mea mortem obiit. - 
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This confession is startling in its simplicity, but Giovanni, in his memoir, 
never tries to extenuate his faults. 

His next post was at Conegliano. Here he imprudently took into 
his house a sinister relative of his wife, who attempted to poison him with 
arsenic. The murderer was arrested, and punished by having his eyes 
put out and his right hand cut off. Shortly afterwards Giovanni visited his 
uncle, now patriarch, in Venice, and there met Petrarch, who had come 
on an embassy from Padua. He subsequently, in 1373, visited Petrarch 
at Arqua, a year before the poet’s death. His relations with Tommaso 
were strained through the intrigues of the patriarch’s steward, Vittore, 
and Giovanni, as he records in his confessions, formed the horrible design 
of assassinating his uncle. Happily for him, he repented in time. His 
next post was at Belluno, where he married again. His second wife, 
Benesuda, was a young widow of considerable means, with whom he 
lived happily. It was in this town that his son, Israele, who afterwards 
became the chief joy of his life, was born. Unfortunately his wife’s father 
died, and family quarrels followed about the division of the estate : also, 
the town-councillors grew tired of him, thinking him too learned for his 
work, and dismissed him. In 1378 his uncle was made a cardinal, and 
Giovanni in 1379 made his first journey to Rome on a visit to him. They 
had previously been reconciled, soon after Giovanni’s second marriage, 
and Tommaso had presented to his nephew a valuable collection of manu- 
scripts which came from the library of King Robert at Naples. The whole 
of this library had been given by King Louis to Giovanni’s father, who had 
divided it into three parts. One of these was taken to Hungary, a second 
was to follow, but was lost on the way, while the third was left in the 
custody of Tommaso. While at Rome Giovanni was much interested in 
the ruins and monuments, especially the tomb of St. Jerome. 

His next post was of a different kind. After his return from Rome 
he was invited by Francesco Carrara to become his chancellor, and gladly 
accepted, Benesuda and Israele came to join him in Padua, but Benesuda 
died, to his great grief, shortly afterwards. Francesco treated him with 
liberality, providing him with food and lodging in addition to his stipend. 
On the other hand Giovanni devoted himself to the service of his patron, 
and did not shrink from functions not generally associated with a chan- 
cellor. Thus, when Francesco wished to take a siesta, Giovanni would 
read him to sleep, or fan him, or gently tickle his feet. His zeal provoked 
the jealousy of the courtiers, and, after three years of prosperity, he left 
Padua and went to Venice. 

He now received an invitation to go to Ragusa as chancellor, or, as 
he is styled in the archives of that city, notarius. It is usual to speak of the 
six years (1383-8) which he spent in Ragusa as the most unhappy period 
of his life, but the documents printed by Sabbadini do not bear this out. 
He was well paid and very popular, and only returned to Italy in order 
to provide for the education of Israele. 

On his return he resumed his old occupation of a teacher, making 
his home at Venice. His former patron, Francesco Carrara, who was at war 
with Venice and Milan, was obliged to abdicate in favour of his son, 
Francesco II, and in the autumn of 1388 Padua was occupied by Milanese 
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troops. Giovanni's sympathy with the fallen ruler led him to decline the 
offer of the chair of rhetoric at Padua which was made to him. He was 
at this time much troubled by the misconduct of Conversino, his son by 
his first marriage, now a doctor at Verona, with a family. Conversino 
extracted from his father the portion which would eventually come to 
him from property at Ravenna, squandered the proceeds, and then 
quartered himself upon his father at Venice. Giovanni thought it best 
under these circumstances to leave Venice, and accepted a post at Udine, 
where he remained for three years. In 1390 Francesco II regained posses- 
sion of Padua and, when Giovanni appeared there in 1392, after leaving 
Udine, offered him the post of chancellor. This, however, he was not able 
to accept at once, since he was already engaged to act as professor in the 
university. The appointment was in the first place for one session only, 
but was renewed for another. Giovanni had previously been handicapped 
by his learning, which seemed too great for a mere schoolmaster. At 
Conegliano it was said of him ‘ magister iuniorum libenter legit et studet 
ut instruendi curae deficiat’, and in the document which terminated his 
engagement at Belluno it was stated : 

Magister Iohannes de Ravenna licentiam habuit a communi eo quod esset nimium 
valens et in multo maioribus quam Professor grammaticae, et non bene aptus ad 
docendum pueros. 

At Padua, which was now the chief centre of humanistic teaching, he found 
worthy pupils. Dr. Sabbadini says (p. 75) of the two sessions during which 
Giovanni held the chair, ‘ These are the public courses, from which issued 
famous pupils, three specially so, Secco Polenton, Vergerio and Guarino. 
A fourth, Vittorino da Feltre, was his private pupil.’ Such renown, 
therefore, as Giovanni has enjoyed is mainly due to these lectures. 

It is somewhat disappointing to turn to the evidence. There is no 
doubt about Secco, who expressly records that he was a pupil of Giovanni, 
but the evidence about Vergerio is inconclusive, and we have no authority 
for the inclusion of Guarino and Vittorino except a statement of Biondo, 
who was a careless writer and mentions a number of distinguished persons 
as pupils of a single John of Ravenna, confusing the two teachers of that 
name. Guarino himself never mentions Giovanni as his teacher, which 
seems very strange. Dr. Sabbadini thinks this may be due to Guarino’s 
absorption in Greek, which may have led him to underrate Latin studies, 
but this does not seem convincing. Vittorino appears not to have come to 
Padua until 1396, when Giovanni was no longer professor, and Dr. Sabbadini 
ingeniously suggests that he was taken into the ex-professor’s house and 
instructed by him during leisure hours. 

In 1394 Giovanni became chancellor of Padua for the second time, 
but was not wholly contented with his position, which he contrasts with 
that of Coluccio in Florence, who enjoyed greater freedom. In 1400 he 
was sent to Rome on a diplomatic mission, in the course of which he inter- 
viewed the pope, Boniface IX, who received him in church during intervals 
in the mass. He describes in striking language the desolation of the 

country, which he ascribes largely to the excesses of English troops in 
the service of the pope. Shortly after his return a great sorrow fell upon 
him in the death of his son, Israele, at the age of twenty-five. It was 
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during the period of his chancellorship that many of his literary works 
were composed, including his Rationarium. In 1404 Francesco II made 
war on Venice with disastrous results, Padua being taken by the Venetians 
in 1405. Giovanni left his service early in the war. Francesco had to 
make economies and had reduced his chancellor’s stipend. Strangely 
enough, it was to Venice that Giovanni retired, and, apart from a short 
visit to Padua when the war was over, the rest of his life was passed 
there, or at Muggia near Trieste. At Venice he had a famous pupil in 
F. Barbaro, who must, however, have been very young at that time. 
One of his occupations was to form a collection of his letters, a task 
undertaken at the request of Innocent VII. It is from them together with 
his Rationarium that Sabbadini has drawn most of his information. Death 
came to Giovanni at the age of sixty-four in Venice, while he was engaged 
upon a series of stories (memorandarum rerum liber) in imitation of Valerius 
Maximus and Petrarch’s book with a similar title. 

Giovanni had many defects of character. He was incorrigibly restless 
and always dissatisfied with his surroundings. He had a fierce temper, 
and his treatment of his first wife seems somewhat brutal, much as he 
had been provoked. The candour, however, with which he reveals his 
many shortcomings makes him on the whole a sympathetic figure. It is 
not possible to award high praise to his literary compositions, which are 
typical products of the age in which he lived, stiff and turgid in style, 
while his Latinity is very inferior to that written in the next century. 
There can, however, be no doubt that he was a gifted teacher who raised 
the standard of education and prepared the way for Guarino and Vittorino. 

Dr. Sabbadini must be congratulated upon a fine piece of research, which 
has illuminated what was previously a very dark chapter in the history 
of the early Renaissance. It also contributes much interesting information 
to our knowledge of the time. ALBERT C. CLARK. 


Acta Concilii Constanciensis. Zweiter Band: Konzilstagebiicher, Ser- 
mones, Reform- und Verfassungsakten. Herausgegeben in Verbindung 
mit JOHANNES HOLLNSTEINER von HEINRICH FINKE. (Miinster in 
Westfalen : Regensberg, 1923.) 


THE first volume of this collection appeared in 1896. The editor then 
hoped, so he tells us, that the rest of the work would appear very shortly. 
Every scholar knows the difficulty of estimating how long the preparation 
of an ambitious work will take, and of late the wonder has been that the 
historians of central Europe have managed to produce anything at 
all. Now that this volume has at last been published it does not 
realize all one’s expectations. The general ‘ Introduction’ (as Dr. Finke 
still calls it) is relegated to a third volume; so, ‘ for technical reasons ’, 
is the special ‘ Introduction’ to the volume before us. It is true that the 
editors’ views on the material now published are partially revealed in the 
introductions which are prefixed to the several sections of the book ; 
but these are brief, fail to deal with many questions that suggest them- 
selves, and illustrate many of the characteristic defects of the German 
tongue as a vehicle of literary expression. In his preface, dated July 
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1923, Dr. Finke states that the printing of volume iii was to begin forth- 
with. Whatever may be said of Dr. Finke’s omissions, there is no disputing 
the very great value of the work he has done. His hunt for manuscripts 
has ranged from Rome to Petrograd, from Madrid to Vienna, and it has 
yielded 700 pages of material, very little of which had been printed before. 
The first section of the volume comprises three journals kept by men who 
were present at Constance for at least a great part of the council’s proceed- 
ings. Of these Cardinal Fillastre’s ‘ Gesta Concilii Constanciensis’’, now 
printed in full for the first time, is easily the best. Clear, vivid, of much 
literary merit, it sheds new light on every phase of the council, and is . 
specially illuminating on the rather dull and obscure period when Sigis- 
mund was away in Aragon, France, and England. The‘ Liber Gestorum’ 
of Jacobus Cerretanus suffers by comparison with Fillastre’s journal, 
but is serviceable for the early months of the council. Dr. Finke, abandon- 
ing the view put forward many years ago in his Quellen und Forschungen 
zur Geschichte des Konstanzer Konzils, now denies to the journal of Cerre- 
tanus any official authority, though the writer's position in the curia gave 
him access to many official documents, which he freely incorporated in his 
work. The third of the journals, a meagre record, was kept by Guillaume 
de la Tour, archdeacon of St. Flour; like the ‘ Liber Gestorum’, it is 
most useful for the doings of the council prior to the deposition of 
John XXIII. 

The second section of the volume is devoted to sermons and addresses 
delivered at Constance. Of these Dr. Finke has collected about 250. 
Some had been printed by Von Der Hardt, Walch, or other scholars ; 
but Dr. Finke discovered scores that had been lost for centuries. A number 
of these he has published in full, others in part. The sermons preached at 
Constance—at least those that are extant—were delivered to educated 
congregations, and so are in Latin. They are unquestionably of great 
value to the student of medieval thought, and Dr. Finke rates them very 
highly as authorities for the history of the council, which, he thinks, 
they illuminate more vividly than any other class of document. 

In the third section of the book there are a number of tractates, 
memoranda, and other records concerning the reform of the church, 
the relation of the pope to the council, and the council’s methods of 
procedure. The most notable of the documents in this part have to do 
with the proceedings of the various commissions appointed by the council 
to draft proposals for reform. Von Der Hardt long ago printed three 
series of Avisamenta on this topic. Hiibler, in his well-known book Die 
Constanzer Reformation, argued that one of these was an interim report 
and another the final report of the first of the commissions, which sat from 
the summer of 1415 to that of 1417: the third series he regarded as the 
report of the second commission, which was working in August and 
September 1417. Dr. Finke, however, has found several manuscripts 
containing records and proposals resembling, though not identical with, 
those discussed by Hiibler, and, in his opinion, a collation of the new 
materials with the old shows that we have no final report of any of the com- 
missions, and that the outcome of their work is known only through the 
reforming decrees of the 39th and 43rd general sessions of the council. 
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What Hiibler and many subsequent writers have treated as definitive 
reports are, like the similar documents newly discovered by Dr. Finke, 
memoranda or minutes of unknown provenance, which afford welcome 
information as to the procedure followed by the first two commissions 
and the course taken by their deliberations, but do not reveal the conclu- 
sions they ultimately reached. Such is Dr. Finke’s contention; his 
proofs are weighty, and will probably meet with general acceptance, 
though they are hardly complete enough to remove the question from 
the range of controversy. While Dr. Finke’s researches have confirmed 
accepted views as to the number and composition of the commissions of 
reform, it is noteworthy that he ascribes to the reform party a much more 
stubborn adherence to their principles, even after the election of Martin V, 
than they are usually supposed to have displayed. Indeed, the memoranda 
on reform which in December 1417 and January 1418 the German and 
French ‘ nations’ respectively presented to the pope, do not in his eyes 
represent the first steps towards the conclusion of separate national con- 
cordats, but rather a final effort to secure a reform binding on all countries 
alike which would be promulgated by the pope after he had taken into 
account the suggestions laid before him by each ‘ nation ’. 

How far Dr. Finke’s volume will necessitate the rewriting of the 
history of the council cannot be estimated until it has undergone a much 
closer scrutiny then we have been able to give it. A superficial survey on 
the whole confirms one’s previous impressions of the course of events 
and of the parts played by the principal actors. To the English student 
it is particularly interesting to find that the new material in this book 
brings out more clearly than ever the singular influence exerted by the 
English ‘ nation’, numerically so small, and the widespread respect 
which was felt for that very able and prudent man, Bishop Hallam of 
Salisbury. On the other hand, Fillastre’s journal leaves no doubt that 
Henry V’s attack on France and the alliance between him and Sigismund 
were among the chief causes of the council’s failure to accomplish the 
high aims with which it began its work. 

Whether his third volume appear.soon or late, and whether its contents 
be bad or good, Dr. Finke has already, by his achievements as a collector 
of original material, won a high place among the modern scholars who have 
shed light on the middle ages. W. T. Waveu. 


T'pdppata tov teAevtaiwy Ppdyxwv Aovxdv tod Aiyaiov MeAdyous, 1438-1565. 
"Iwo Naxys “Iovdaios Aové rod Aiyaiov IMeAayots, 1566-1579. To 
Lavrlix trav vntwv Nagov,” Avdpov, Idpov, Savtopyvys, MyAov, Svpas, 1579— 
1621. By Perikxies G. ZERLENTES. (Hermoupolis: Phréres, 1924.) 

MyAcyyoi cai Efeptra: SAdBo év MeAoTovvycw. By PERIKLES G. ZERLENTES. 
(Hermotpolis: Phréres, 1922.) : 


K. ZERLENTES, the present reviewer, and Savvet Bey had already published 
letters of or about the dukes of the Archipelago. K. Zerléntes has now 


» Byz. Zeitschrift, xiii. 136-57 ; xvii. 463-70 ; AeAtiov ris ‘Tor. wai E6y, ‘Eraipias, 
vii. 427-33 ; Revue historique publiée par U' Institut d’ Histoire Ottomane, iii. 987-93 ; 
iv. 1160, 1444-59. 
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added a Greek translation of Savvet Bey’s Turkish originals and fifteen 
letters and documents now printed for the first time. His treatise also 
contains reprints of nine published in the Turcograecia of Crusius, the 
Mecawvixy BiBdvoOyxn of Séthas, Duchesne’s Mémoire sur une Mission 
au Mont Athos, the Athenian journal [lavdepa in 1855, Rinieri’s 
Clemente VIII e Sinan bassa Cigala, and Lamansky’s rare work, Secrets 
d’ Etat de Venise. He further gives Italian and Greek versions of two 
Turkish documents, already known in the French translations of Sauger 
and Pégues respectively, and the complete text of a document partially 
published by Curtius in his Naxos. Thus we have in convenient form 
much material for the medieval and later history of the Archipelago, to 
which this learned scholar from Syra has devoted so much patient study. 
Diligent research in archives, combined with great local knowledge, has 
enabled him to prefix to his collection of documents an excellent summary 
and commentary, which form a valuable addition to the Frankish history 
of Greece. 

The collection contains much interesting information about the social 
condition of the Cyclades in the late Italian and early Turkish period. 
We learn (p. 31) that there were Jews at Naxos before Nasi; a ducal 
document of 1565 graphically depicts the ‘ straitness of the times’ on 
the eve of the Turkish conquest; we have a Greek translation of the very 
important firman granted to Giacomo IV, the last Crispo duke, in that 
year (pp. 73, 75) ; we are told the proportions of the Frankish to the Greek 
and Albanian households—50 or 60 to 1,800—in Andros in 1564 (p. 80) ; 
we find the‘ laws of the empire of Romania’ still in force as late as 1578 
and even 1587 (pp. 98, 111); we hear of the sale of the ducal palace at 
Naxos in 1600 (p. 114); and we find Nasi’s representative, Coronello, 
living on in Naxos eight years after Nasi’s death. Among the Ottoman 
governors of the islands in that last period were a Chiote, Chonidtes, who 
called himself ‘ Duke of Naxos’ and whose family name is preserved in 
the Chiote village of Chonidtes,1 and the still stranger ‘ duke of Naxos’, 
as he styled himself in a letter which puzzled Buchon, the Croat adventurer, 
Gaspar Gratiani,? who became prince of Moldavia in 1619. It is interesting 
to note that several local names still used at Naxos, e.g. BoAres, go 
back to the ducal days, upon which this work throws fresh light. By 
a slip, tpiros had been printed for Sevrepos on p. 9. There is a new 
edition of Ross, Reisen (p. 15, n. 1). 

The second and smaller pamphlet controverts in rather desultory fashion 
the famous passage of Constantine Porphyrogénnetos about the ‘ slavisa- 
tion’ of the Peloponnese. Fallmerayer’s theory has been long ago refuted 
by Hopf and others and is scarcely worth attacking now. The author 
has, however, collected various allusions to the two Slav tribes which 
have given a title to his treatise, adding that Nezeré still survives as the 
name of a village near Olenos and Melingé as that of a hamlet near Astros. 
We may add Nezeré on the old Greek frontier in Thessaly, which was 
mentioned in the early days of the war of 1897. WILL1aM MILLER. 

1 Zolétas, ‘Ioropia rijs Xiov, 1. i. 536. 
* Jorga in Denkschriften der rumdnischen Akademie, xxi. 30. 
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The Life of the Icelander Jén Olafsson. Vol. i. Translated and edited 
by Bertha S. Phillpotts. (London: Hakluyt Society, 1923.) 


Jén Oxarsson was an Icelander who, tired of the daily round of his native 
land, set sail in June 1615 on board an England ship for foreign parts, 
armed with 400 lb. of codfish, a barrel of train oil, and two lengths of home- 
spun to meet his lawful expenses. After a short stay in England, during 
which he visited Newcastle, Harwich, and London, he went to Denmark, 
where he entered the king’s regiment of artillery stationed at the arsenal 
in Copenhagen. He had been only three months in this service when he 
was drafted aboard a royal ship and sent to the White Sea, a voyage which 
he describes with considerable picturesqueness and literary skill. After 
four years of varied experiences at Copenhagen and Kronborg, he was once 
more sent north, this time to Spitzbergen. Here, he says, some two years 
earlier an Englishman had, for a wager, lived alone the whole winter 
through ; ‘ at times he would read, at times sing, at times play on his viol 
which he also had with him and sometimes he made heel-pieces for black 
wooden shoes : of these he made a whole barrelful ’, and when the English 
came again next summer ‘they heard him within singing to a fair melody 
a poem of 100 stanzas which he had composed in the winter ’, while close 
at hand lay‘ three dead Polar bears that he had shot through the window ’. 
In the autumn of 1620 Jén fell on evil days, for, having incurred the 
enmity of Grabow, the chief master of the arsenal, he was imprisoned for 
some months for neglect of duty and, indeed, narrowly escaped execu- 
tion. He was ultimately pardoned by King Christian and made a voyage 
with him to Bergen, and this volume of his diary ends with his enlistment 
as a gunner on a royal ship bound for the East Indies. 

The diary does not add materially to our knowledge of the events 
of this period, but it enables us to look at them from a fresh point of 
view, that of a gunner’s mate, a man of the lower middle class. The 
simple vividness of his style, even the very fact that he could write at all, 
he probably owed to the accident of his Icelandic birth, for the rudiments 
of education were far more common there than in Denmark itself. Hence 
this record is almost unique in the angle from which it views the whole 
life of the Danish court. The maritime ambitions of Christian IV can 
indeed be discerned, but of his continental intrigues nothing is heard, and 
what one really sees is not Christian, king of Denmark, but Christian the 
man ‘ made merry by wine’, or labouring side by side with his men 
pulling up tree-trunks, or riding round at six in the morning to see the 
casting of a bronze group for his gardens at Frederiksborg and then by his 
impatience nearly ruining the whole work. Unfortunately for the student 
of English history J6n’s stay in this country was short, and as he could 
not verify for himself the truth of what he was told, his account of England 
is in many respects quite unreliable. It is interesting to note, however, 
that he records having seen in London ‘ compasses (i.e. finger-posts) 
placed in the streets at frequent intervals’ to guide the traveller through 
the maze of houses. Miss Phillpotts is to be congratulated on a very sound 
piece of work. She has contributed a valuable introduction, some excellent 
illustrations, and a large number of explanatory notes, in addition to 
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translating the diary from the Icelandic edition of Mr. Sigfis Bléndal, 

and the second volume, which will contain Jén’s account of his voyage to 

India and his life at Tranquebar, will be awaited with considerable interest. 
E. R. Aparr. 


The Journal of Sir Simonds D’Ewes. Edited by Watuace NortesteIn. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1923.) 


THE importance of the publication of this first instalment of D’Ewes’s 
Journal (extending to 20 March 1641) is too obvious to need emphasis. 
As the long parliament is the most famous in English history, so is this the 
most complete of all parliamentary diaries. It is no exaggeration to state 
that it is by itself more valuable than all the other private accounts of 
that memorable assembly. Its high value is further enhanced by the 
remarkable industry and extensive knowledge of its editor, who has 
shrunk from no toil in his efforts to produce a model volume. He has not 
been content merely to edit both the version of the Journal which D’ Ewes 
himself revised and the rough notes he had no time to write up, but has 
supplied in addition long extracts from all known diaries still in manu- 
script, whenever they furnish supplementary details. He has also given 
abundant references to the Journals of both houses of parliament and to 
other printed sources. The result is that the student has now in this one 
volume not only the best account of the debates in the long parliament, 
but also a guide to all other accounts. An almost unique feature of the 
long parliament is that debates in committees as well as in formal sittings 
are reported by D’Ewes and other diarists. Thus our knowledge of its 
proceedings is much more comprehensive, as well as more detailed, than 
for any other seventeenth-century parliament. 

Thanks to the labours of S. R. Gardiner, who used D’Ewes, the general 
outlines of the history of the long parliament are well known, and striking 
revelations are not to be expected. Nevertheless there are some interesting 
additions to our knowledge even of incidents already so elaborately studied 
as the preliminaries to Strafford’s trial. The order of events on 11 Novem- 
ber 1640, when the decision to impeach Strafford was taken, and the parts 
played by Clotworthy and Pym, are now much clearer. Another point 
is that on 26 February 1641, during a debate on Strafford’s answer to the 
charges made against him, Digby suggested a bill of attainder as the best 
and only way of securing justice against the earl, because the lords might 
have scruples in pronouncing his offences to be treason. The next day 
the debate on this suggestion was resumed, when ‘ divers spake to it and 
all declined a bill’ (pp. 411, 415-16). This is important, because Gardiner 
believed that the idea of a bill of attainder originated on 10 April.’ It is 
now certain that the commons then adopted a method of procedure 
they had deliberately rejected six weeks previously. This speech of 
Digby seems to contradict Gardiner’s inference that the queen had 
‘already gained him over’ before the great debate on ecclesiastical 
petitions on 8 February. Incidentally it both explains the failure of 


1 Hist. of England, ix. 328-30. 
VOL. XXXIX.—NO. CLVI. i Rr 
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Digby’s later defence of Strafford, and makes it harder to understand 
why Charles I came to place excessive reliance on this volatile counsellor. 

It is natural that so detailed a narrative should be invaluable as 
a guide to the procedure of the house of commons, and its gradual adapta- 
tion to cope with constantly increasing business. Since it is believed that 
Professor Notestein intends to deal with this subject in a separate treatise, 
no further reference need be made to this very fascinating topic, beyond 
the comment that adequate materials are available here and nowhere 
else. The attention of the student of parliamentary electioneering may be 
drawn to the rich mine now laid open to his inspection. A flood of light 
is thrown upon the motives which determined decisions on disputed 
elections by the remarks of D’Ewes about the division on the return for 
Salisbury : 


I knew many gave their voices out of affection espetiallie for the sake of the Earle of 
Pembroke Lord Chamberlaine of his Majesties household . . . and yet I was exceed- 
inglie troubled to see a busines for which upon all the debate I had heard in it I could 
see noe couler of Justice or law to bee carried by soe great a number of voices against 
the vote of the religious and sound men of the Howse. 


A question that would well repay investigation is how far Pym and his 
associates were actuated by political motives when deciding these disputed 
elections or when reviving obsolete claims to parliamentary representation. 
It may be added that this volume, and its successors, will render necessary 
a revision of the accounts of the parliamentary activities of members whose 
lives are in the Dictionary of National Biography. Something material 
can already be added to nearly every biography ; some, such as Digby’s, 
will clearly need rewriting. Moreover, this new evidence is not confined 
to members of parliament: biographers of victims of absolutism such as 
Burton, or of delinquents such as Cosin, can find some new details in this 
volume. Those interested in the political career of Archbishop Laud may 
be grateful for a striking example of his peculiar humour. When a suspect 
in the court of high commission desired to be satisfied in conscience before 
taking the ex officio oath, the archbishop told him the walls of the Fleet 
would satisfy his conscience, and ordered the jailer to remove him. 

A tribute should be paid to the high standard of accuracy prevailing 
in the notes. Errors of commission or omission are very few and unimpor- 
tant. The author of Studies and Illustrations of the Great Rebellion spelt 
his name Sanford (not Sandford). The christian name of the lord mayor, 
Parkhurst, was Robert (not William). The Dr. [Thomas] Chafin can be 
identified from Foster’s Alumni Oxonienses. Gauden is the reputed author 
of Eikon Basilike (not Basilikon). While A. Kingston’s Hertfordshire 
during the Great Civil War has been consulted profitably, some other 
similar works, which would also supply some identifications, have been 
ignored. Thus it is clear from Mr. A. R. Bayley’s The Great Civil War in 
Dorset that the minister referred to on p. 313 was the well-known John 
White. Such trivial oversights as these are inevitable in all detailed work, 
and in no way diminish the admiration roused by an examination of this 
volume. When Dr. Notestein has completed his edition of D’Ewes he will 
have erected a lasting memorial to American scholarship. Then indeed 
will be fulfilled John Bruce’s prophecy, now eighty years old, that ‘ we may 
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come to know the Long Parliament as thoroughly as if we had sat in it’. 
However, thanks to Dr. Notestein, we shall be spared ‘ much plodding 
and the exercise of infinite patience’, to which the antiquary so feelingly 
alluded. Goprrey Davies. 


Report on the Manuscripts of Earl Bathurst preserved at Cirencester Park. 
(Historical Manuscripts Commission. London: Stationery Office, 
1923.) 


Tuis valuable collection includes a few letters of the later Stuart and early 
Hanoverian periods, but the great mass consists of the correspondence of 
the third Earl Bathurst (1794-1834). The second letter is that of Sir 
Allen Apsley from the flagship Royal Charles, at the battle of Lowestoft 
(3 June 1665), giving a highly coloured account of that affair, magnifying 
the Dutch losses, and (curiously enough) not mentioning the order said 
to have been given during the pursuit by Brouncker (perhaps at the duke 
of York’s orders) to the captain to shorten sail. Far from that, Apsley 
describes the pursuit as strenuous and highly successful, until only forty- 
eight Dutchmen escaped into the Texel. As the writer exaggerates the 
duke’s bravery—‘ without doubt the most valiant man alive ’—probably 
he designedly slurred over the incident. Apart from the Lennox letters 
in the ‘ Addenda’ and six letters of George III in 1780-3, there is little 
of interest until the year 1794. 

Letters between the duke of Richmond and Pitt throw light on the 
resignation of the former early in 1795 (pp. 706-10); and Pitt’s letters 
in October 1801 show his deep concern at the retrocession of the Cape by 
the Preliminaries of London : but Grenville deemed him ‘bound to support 
the peace such as itis’. As Lord Camden (p. 28) termed Pitt’s support of the 
Addington administration ‘ strenuous’, and Lord Grenville’s opposition 
to the peace ‘ violent and intemperate ’, clearly the divergence between 
the two cousins dated from that time, and not merely from the question 
of including Fox in Pitt’s second cabinet. On the latter topic is a long 
and important memorandum of Bathurst (pp. 34-41), which, inter alia, 
reveals the suspicion of the Foxites that Pitt had not pressed Fox on the 
king in a sufficiently peremptory manner. It also describes an intrigue 
of the prince of Wales, shortly after Easter, 1804, to bring over Pitt to 
his views for the regency then apparently imminent. Pitt’s letter of 
27 September 1805 (after his interview with the king at Weymouth) shows 
the keen hostility of the latter to Lord Grenville, and his resolve never to 
admit any member of the opposition. 

It fell to Bathurst as president of the board of trade in 1807-12 to 
regulate according to circumstances the policy expressed in the orders in 
council, but apart from two papers on pp. 69 and 87 no noteworthy 
document of his survives. Fortunately his account of the Canning- 
Castlereagh dispute is long and clear, and his offer to resign in order to 
facilitate a solution is creditable. Indeed, the impression derived from 
these papers is that Bathurst’s good sense and capacity have been under- 
rated. All public men from Pitt to Wellington valued his advice and 
co-operation. The correspondence during his tenure of office for war 
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and the colonies is of too varied an interest to be noticed here. It is to be 
regretted that the editor has not printed Bathurst’s instructions of 30 July 
1815 to Rear-Admiral Sir George Cockburn of H.M.S. Northumberland 
concerning the treatment of Napoleon during the voyage and at St. Helena ; 
for Forsyth’s Captivity of Napoleon, in which they appear, has long been 
out of print. On the other hand, the editor’s introduction and index merit 
praise. He successfully rebuts Lord Rosebery’s statement in Napoleon : 
the Last Phase, that Bathurst filled ‘ the most dazzling offices with the 
most complete obscurity ’. J. HoLtanpd Rose. 


The Spencer Papers. Vol. iii. Edited by Rear-Admiral H. W. Ricnmonp. 
(London: Navy Records Society, 1924.) 


Tuts third volume, dealing with the years 1799-1801, equals its predecessors 
in interest, and it is good news that a fourth will appear, for there are many 
naval episodes of the revolutionary war which need elucidation. A large 
part of this volume deals with personal matters which often merge into 
questions of policy. Among them is the desirability, owing to his failing 
powers, of removing Lord Bridport from the Channel fleet (August 1799) 
in spite of the difficulty of finding a successor. (A note should be added 
to Sir William Parker’s letter of 18 April 1799 on p. 35, which states that 
Bridport had then just resigned. He didnot do so until April 1800.) 
Spencer’s desire may well imply some degree of censure on Bridport for 
failing to prevent the exit of Bruix’s great fleet from Brest on 26 April 
1799. Unfortunately, there are few documents here which throw light 
on thatevent. Bridport’s brief letter of 30 April merely states that Bruix 
‘sailed yesterday’ (!), and makes no mention of a fog as contributing 
to his escape. Why Admiral Young at the Admiralty should inform 
Spencer that Bruix escaped ‘ in a thick fog’ (p. 58) is hard to understand. 
James, relying on the report of Captain Fraser of H.M. frigate Nymphe, 
which sighted Bruix at 9 a.m. on 26 April, says nothing about a fog ; 
and another report states that Bruix put out with a strong north wind, 
which usually dispels fog. The whole affair therefore remains a mystery. 
The editor (pp. 46-50) cautiously withholds judgement, chiefly on the 
ground of Bridport’s weakness in frigates ; but as he had two, and knew 
that conditions favoured a sortie, his movements seem to have been ill- 
judged. Certainly the results were very serious; for not until 14 May 
was Spencer sure that the French had gone south and not to Ireland, 
whither Bridport had proceeded. Meanwhile our Cadiz and Mediterranean 
squadrons were in grave danger, as appears from pp. 60-95. With the 
editor’s introduction and M. Georges Douin’s recent work, it is now 
possible to solve the riddle of Bruix’s strangely ineffective cruise. 
Spencer’s private letter of 18 August (p. 97) to Nelson somewhat 
softens the reproof of the admiralty for his having dispatched 1,000 seamen 
as far inland as Capua during the dog days, also for disobeying Keith’s 
orders to concentrate at Minorca ; but reproof, though attenuated, is still 
implied. The appointment of Nelson in April 1798 to the Mediterranean 
squadron had elicited bitter complaints from Sir W. Parker, all the more 
so because Nelson had refused to give him due credit for his undoubtedly 
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great services in H.M.S. Prince George at Cape St. Vincent. The choice 
of Nelson seems to have occurred not only to Spencer and St. Vincent, 
but also to the king! and Sir Gilbert Elliot. The editor quotes from Ralfe’s 
Naval Biography (ii. 55 n.) the assertion that St. Vincent at first warmly 
approved Parker’s written protest and thought it ‘ not half strong enough ’. 
This version conflicts with the statement of St. Vincent (in his letter of 
22 June to Nelson) that he sought to prevent that protest as well as that of 
Sir John Orde, and that the authors would ‘ both be ordered home the 
moment their letters arrive’. How Parker came to believe that St. Vincent 
approved his protest (p. 28) is an enigma which these letters do not clear 
up. Vice-Admiral Sir Alan Gardner’s complaints about Spencer’s neglect 
of him (pp. 304-9, 328) reveal a state of friction which must have weakened 
the Channel fleet. 

More interesting are the plans for defending the West Indies and 
attacking Brest, the Helder, Belleisle, Ferrol, and Cadiz. As to the West 
Indies, there are proofs (especially on pp. 231, 290) of the great importance 
attached to those islands. Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, when in doubt as 
to the destination of the Franco-Spanish fleet which got out from Cadiz 
in August 1796, decided at once to go to Barbados, as did Calder and 
Nelson in not very dissimilar circumstances in 1799 and 1805. Another 
noteworthy point is the value set by naval officers on Cape Nicholas Mole 
(Hayti) as a far more healthy and central post than Port Royal, Jamaica. 
Military reasons for the evacuation of Hayti were strong ; but the seamen 
were dead against losing the mole. 

The undated ‘ Information for Mr. Dundas’ printed on pp. 288-90 
is placed between two letters dated January 1801 ; but the last sentence, 
referring to Sir Ralph Abercromby’s return to England, shows it to belong 
to the summer of 1797. 

The diffuse and unsatisfactory attempts against the hostile coasts in 
1799-1800 receive little elucidation from this volume, except in regard to 
the Belleisle venture. Up to mid-August 1799 ministers preferred to attack 
Walcheren rather than the Helder ; but it seems from Abercromby’s letter 
of 14 August that his was the decisive influence in favour of the latter 
objective. His nervousness when off Cadiz (October 1800) owing to reports 
of the plague in that city accounts for that failure, which St. Vincent 
pronounced ‘ worse than Ferrol’. Taken singly, these attempts were 
discreditable. But much can be said for an offensive policy which com- 
pelled Dutch, French, and Spaniards to spread out their forces to several 
likely points. Desbriére proves that 30,000 French troops were thus 
held between Brest and Pontivy. Why no serious attempt was made to 
draw them away either towards the Loire or St. Malo, in order to facilitate 
a heavy blow at Brest while lightly defended, is matter for conjecture. 
Except in regard to the Helder and Belleisle enterprises, feinting seems 
ne* to have occurred to the authorities concerned. 

J. HottanD Rose. 


' See Nicolas, Letters and Despatches of Nelson, iii. 28, 
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Les Cent Jours. Par Emtte pe Gatto. (Paris: Alcan, 1924.) 


Tuts volume belongs to the well-known series ‘ Bibliothéque d’ Histoire 
Contemporaine’. M. de Gallo admits that the story of the Hundred Days 
has often been told, but he claims, justifiably, that there are still facts to be 
discovered, and also that a fresh study of already ascertained facts yields 
new information. In particular, M. de Gallo advances as the chief raison 
@étre of his work, that he has been able to interpret the Hundred Days 
from a predominantly social and economic point of view in place of the 
political interpretation which has hitherto prevailed. 

The work was certainly well worth doing. M. de Gallo maintains, 
and supports his view with numerous references to contemporary sources, 
that Napoleon was not personally popular during the Hundred Days, 
although, if he had adopted a‘ Jacobinical’ policy, he might easily have 
aroused the enthusiasm of the masses. He was accepted in France, after 
his passage from Elba, not because of the magic of his name, but because 
the bulk of the French people were passionately attached to the social and 
economic results of the Revolution, and because they feared that the 
restored Bourbons were going to destroy these results. In particular, 
people who in the course of the Revolution had acquired national property 
or property of the former noblesse were afraid that they would have to give 
it back. The peasantry, moreover, feared that feudal services would be 
reimposed. There was also discontent among the agriculturists and 
traders because Louis XVIII did not adopt a highly protective policy of 
national economy such as prevailed in England. In addition to these 
economic causes of Bourbon unpopularity, there were the numerous 
grievances (which M. de Gallo fully allows for) of the former Napoleonic 
troops who were taken into the royal service and sent to monotonous 
garrison towns, and of the Napoleonic officers who were dismissed or 
reduced in pay and prospects. 

Napoleon’s decision to return to France at the particular moment 
which he chose was chiefly due, in M. de Gallo’s view, to a Bonapartist 
plot in France. Indeed, there appears to have been more than one plot. 
Fouché was conspiring for a restoration of the Napoleonic dynasty in 
the person of the king of Rome, under a regency which, presumably, 
would have been that of Marie Louise. The faithful Maret, duc de Bassano, 
was conspiring for a restoration of Napoleon himself. Of one or other of 
these plots Napoleon was cognizant, and he crossed from Elba in concert 
with the conspirators. 

Having crossed to France and been restored to the throne, Napoleon 
might have become a dictator and started a levée en masse for the defence 
of the country. He toyed with the idea but ultimately. rejected it, and 
became instead, in M. de Gallo’s words, ‘ the prisoner of the liberal 
bourgeoisie’. The liberal bourgeoisie did not like Napoleon, but since 
the first restoration of the Bourbons they had lived in fear of a withdrawal 
of the Charte by Louis XVIII; so they clearly used Napoleon to make 
their gains permanent. These gains were chiefly the freedom of the press 
and a parliamentary system based on a very moderate franchise. The 
leader of these liberals was Benjamin Constant, under whose influence the 
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Acte Additionnel, the constitution of the restored empire, was drafted, 
and was adopted by Napoleon. But the Acte Additionnel was something 
of a compromise and did not satisfy the liberal bourgeoisie, who went on 
criticizing it in the chamber and in the free press, and so weakened 
Napoleon’s position, at least in Paris. 

M. de Gallo does not profess to make many startling revelations. He 
is careful and exact and never goes beyond his authorities. His style is 
clear and easy, although it has not the strength and brilliance of Houssaye, 
whose immortal trdogy on the year 1815 naturally occurs to the reader’s 
mind. M. de Gallo’s work does not profess to be a complete account of 
the Hundred Days, and in popularity it can never vie with Houssaye. 
It is not, however, merely a work of erudition. It is full of varied material ; 
it has some interesting personal sketches, particularly of Carnot and 
Benjamin Constant during 1815; it is thoroughly well proportioned, and 
in its careful bringing of economic and social matters into the light it is 
a really valuable supplement to the work of Houssaye. R. B. Mowat. 


Bakunin. Vol. i: Bakunin-Romantik. By Vyacuestav PoLonskI. 
(Moscow: Gosudarstvennoe Izdatel’stvo, 1922.) 


In 1921 M. Polonski published the full texts of the ‘Confession’ of Bakunin, 
including Nicholas I’s pencilled remarks on it (1851), and of his letter of 
14/26 February 1857 to Alexander II, both written in prison (M. A. Baku- 
nin. Ispoved.). These documents were preserved along with five other 
bundles of papers relating to Bakunin in the archives of the third section 
of the tsar’s private chancellery. Knowledge of the ‘Confession’ had 
previously been, almost entirely, confined to one passage in a letter of 
Bakunin to Herzen.! Its publication is therefore of special interest, and 
it is the use made of it which gives exceptional value to the first volume 
of M. Polonski’s life of Bakunin. He gives numerous quotations from 
this extraordinary document, and he does much towards substantiating 
the main point of his treatment, which is to show how very far the Bakunin 
of the forties was from the Bakunin of 1863-76. Precisely how far his 
use of the ‘Confession’ can be justified depends primarily on a study of 
its full text, and it is to be regretted that it was not republished as an 
appendix: presumably its length—ninety-one printed pages—prevented 
this. Personally the full text satisfies me that Bakunin omitted little if 
anything which was of essential consequence to his development as 
expressed in action during the years 1840-9. M. Polonski goes further 
in his emphasis on the distinction between Bakunin the romantic and 
Bakunin the anarchist, and at times he leaves the reader wondering how 
in his second volume he will build any satisfactory bridge between the 
two. His discussion of Bakunin’s motives in thus flinging himself—or 
appearing to fling himself—spiritually naked before his ‘spiritual father ’ 
is sound and sensible, but lacks illuminating subtlety of insight. He 
comes to the conclusion that it was written both as a sincerely repentant 
avowal of past sins and as a possible means of securing his future liberty, 
to be dedicated as before to the cause of revolution. One important person 


1 Correspondance de Michel Bakounine, Paris, 1896, pp: 115-16. 
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differed from this estimate. Alexander II saw no repentance: on his 
accession he struck out Bakunin’s name from the amnesty list. The book 
is well arranged, and the full and scholarly notes show the author as 
master of the previous literature on Bakunin in Russian and German, and 
as possessing much independence of judgement. He is specially useful 
in bringing out the untrustworthiness of Herzen’s memoirs as a source for 
the incidents of Bakunin’s life. There is, in addition to the ‘ Confession ’, 
a considerable amount of new material drawn from the archives of the 
third section ; most of this is not, however, of great interest. 

The main impression that M. Polonski gives—and means to give—is that 
of a well-born Russian intellectual; losing any class ties or personal roots ; 
for many years consumed with Fichte, Hegel, and Feuerbach ; after his 
first Berlin period abandoning metaphysics for political and social theory 
at Ziirich, Brussels, and Paris; then after these years of loneliness and 
* inactivity ’ finding himself in ‘ life’, i.e. the mobs and barricades of 
Paris, Prague, and Dresden. The chapters on these revolutions are 
particularly good. The book closes with Bakunin’s escape from Siberia 
and his return to western Europe in 1861. M. Polonski holds that prior 
to the Polish revolution of 1863 Bakunin did not approach the working 
out of any programme of anarchism. Little concerned with organization 
for revolution, he was content to hurry to the scene of action and ‘live’ 
revolution (but already during the winter of 1848-9 his schemes for a 
Czech revolution require a qualification here). He gyrated in a far-flung 
maze of hyperbole. Only as regards his pan-Slavism could he perhaps 
be said to have put forward something approaching a definite programme, 
e. g. in his ‘ Basis of a Slav Federation ’, and in his ‘ Manifesto to the Slavs’, 
in which he called upon the Slavs to destroy the Habsburg and Romanov 
monarchies, with assistance from the German people and the Magyars. 
His weakest point here was not so much his failure with the Poles as his 
fantastic misjudgements of the internal conditions of Russia and of the 
power of tsardom. His language might have been true of 1916; it bore 
no relation to the realities of 1848. Herzen justly said that he mistook 
two months’ pregnancy for nine months’. As M. Polonski well illustrates, 
he was in this respect nothing but an impassioned, prophetic dreamer : 
it was not a question of Dichtung und Wahrheit; only of Dichtung. One 
of the most vivid pages of the ‘Confession’ describes his plans when he 
was making for the Posen frontier in 1848; these plans, he admits, were 
nothing but hope in the efficiency of propaganda (for which he had no 
money) and faith in ‘the mighty spirit of revolution’. It is not surprising 
that Marx and Bakunin found little in common even in these early days. 
Marx regarded the pan-Slav movement as a cloak for the extension of 
tsardom, and as meaning the subjection of the town to the country, of 
trade and industry and science to semi-servile, agricultural ignorance. 
Years later Bakunin frankly acknowledged that Marx was just as right in 
this as in his opposition to the ridiculous Bornstedt escapade. M. Polonski 
allows that Bakunin almost from the first felt stifled in the Marxian 
atmosphere, but he maintains that there was no decisive breach between 
the two men during the years covered by this volume, and that the 
reason for their later hatred of each other lay primarily in the divergence 
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of their views on revolutionary and social organization rather than in 
personal incompatibilities. And in these years Bakunin, according to 
M. Polonski, had no expressed programme of a sufficiently definite nature, 
except partially as regards the Slavs, to arouse Marx’s consistent enmity. 
M. Polonski perhaps scarcely gives due weight to the evidence, which he 
quotes, of their mutual misunderstandings, disagreements, and anti- 
pathies, and his judgements seem to rest too much on the very candid 
admissions which Bakunin at various subsequent times made as to Marx’s 
strong points and correctness of view. Naturally, however, it is impossible 
to judge adequately the author’s treatment of Bakunin’s relations with 
Marx from this first volume alone. B. H. SuMNER. 


A History of the Peace Conference of Paris. Vol. vi. Edited by H. W. V. 
TEMPERLEY. (Published under the auspices of the Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1924.) 


Tuis is the concluding volume of the great enterprise, carried through 
under the editorship of Mr. Temperley, of providing a contemporary record 
of the circumstances, methods, problems, and results of the Paris peace 
conference. It is very easy to criticize a production of this nature on the 
score of overlapping and on the score of change or indecision in plan 
leading to unwieldiness and bad arrangement. Such criticism is really 
beside the point, however justified by detail. The second charge is, indeed, 
virtually admitted in the editorial foreword to this volume, but it is also 
fairly met. The History of the Peace Conference of Paris is really the 
material, much of it first-hand, for the history of the international ‘ settle- 
ment’ by treaties of multitudinous problems affecting the greater part of 
the world. It was from the nature of the case impossible for a small 
number of human beings at Paris to grapple simultaneously or adequately 
with them all: it was equally impossible for these problems to remain as it 
were static : the march of events stays not even for the council of four; thus 
the ‘ settlement’ was spun out with interlacing complexity over nearly five 
years ; and thus the contemporary history of this ‘settlement’ is bound to 
be to some extent a mirror of much weary ‘irregular jostling and heaving’. 

This sixth volume, except as regards the treaty of Lausanne, closes 
with the end of 1922. It deals first with the Turkish and Middle 
Eastern problems, secondly with Bolshevik relations with the West 
and the foundation of the Baltic States and Poland, thirdly with 
certain extra-European treaty arrangements or developments (Shantung, 
the international status of the Dominions and India, the attitude of the 
United States senate to the treaty), and finally with international develop- 
ments through the League of Nations. The last section includes specially 
valuable contributions from Mr. J. R. M. Butler on the making of the 
covenant, from Professor P. J. Baker on the permanent court of inter- 
national justice, and from Mr. Ormsby-Gore on mandates : texts of typical 
mandates of each of the three classes are given in an appendix (Samoa, 
East Africa, Syria and the Lebanon). The book closes with an admirable 
epilogue consisting of general considerations on the peace conference and 
its aftermath: the opportunity is here taken of utilizing some of the 
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numerous revelations which were not available when the first three volumes 
were written : in particular special attention is paid to Mr. Lloyd George’s 
memorandum of 25 March 1919. Perhaps one suggestion may be put 
forward : would it be feasible to collect in one convenient and moderately 
priced volume the various contributions in volumes i, ii, v, and vi dealing 
with the League of Nations and the legal basis of international relations ? 
Might it also be possible to include in such a reissue Professor Webster’s 
survey in volume i of the organization and executive working of the 
conference, together with the epilogue to volume vi? Some such collec- 
tion could not fail to make more readily accessible much material and 
experience of the utmost value. Volume vi opens with an account of 
the Near and Middle Eastern Agreements made during the war; there 
is a map illustrating these. Professor Toynbee deals with the non-Arab 
territories of the Turkish empire in relation to the treaties of Sévres and 
Lausanne (there are maps for both). Dr. Hogarth follows by tracing with 
masterly concision the relations between Great Britain and the Arabs 
up to the armistice. There then come three excellent contributions on 
the French and Syria and Palestine, on Zionism, and on Mesopotamia, 
the last a particularly telling piece of writing. Egypt and Persia close 
the Middle Eastern part. On the whole the problems dealt with in con- 
nexion with the Bolsheviks and the Baltic States are less satisfactorily 
handled, and there are a few slips of detail. Transcaucasia does not seem 
to find a place in any volume of the series. Mr. Paton’s long chapter on 
the resurrection of Poland is very able and judicious; he combines 
admirably first-hand judgements on the handling of the Polish questions 
at Paris with clear exposition of the problems themselves and with 
appreciation of the Polish attitude and traditions. There are sketch- 
maps of Upper Silesia (too small), Dantzig and East Prussia, and the 
western frontiers of Russia. Among the documents appended may be 
mentioned the San Remo Oil Agreement, the French Angora Agreement 
of October 1921, the award made after the Upper Silesian plebiscite, the 
allied secret agreements with Japan in 1917, and the 1921 treaty between 
the United States and Germany. 

The editor, in his foreword to volume i, emphasized that the volumes 
he was to produce would inevitably suffer from lack of perspective ; 
that is true of some portions of his earlier volumes, but there seems 
little in this one. At the beginning of it the editor says that ‘. . . it is only 
in this generation, and by the evidence of contemporary writers, that 
the knowledge of certain facts and opinions can be preserved. If only 
a few of these are recorded or indicated in this history its purpose will 
have been amply achieved.’ There is no doubt whatever as to this 
achievement. B. H. SuMNER. 


The Agrarian Revolution in Roumania. By Ivor L. Evans. (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1924.) 


Tuis is a very valuable and interesting study, partly historical, partly 
economic, partly political and social, of the transformation of Roumania 
from a land of large proprietors into a country of peasant owners. Starting 
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from the thesis that ‘the war hastened, but it did not cause the Agrarian 
Revolution’, Mr. Evans traces briefly the agrarian history of ‘ old’ 
Roumania and of the ‘ new’ Roumanian provinces, united with it since 
the war. He has gone to the best Roumanian historians—and, as he 
observes, there are some ‘of European repute ’—for the facts of this 
historical survey. He shows the very different agrarian conditions pre- 
valent in Roumania proper from those of the Bukovina, where the auto- 
cratic Habsburg monarchy had protected the peasants against the land- 
owners, and from those of the southern Dobrugea, where the democratic 
Bulgarian occupation from 1878 to 1913 had also favoured the small 
holders. He describes the Jewish exploitation of Moldavia and closes 
his pre-war review with a summary of the Peasant Revolt of 1907. There 
follows an account of the new agrarian legislation. The author attributes 
to the good sense of the shrewd peasants and to the voluntary sacrifices 
of the landlords in their own interest the surprising fact that Roumania 
* passed through the trials of defeat and of a hostile occupation without 
any social unheaval of any kind’. He mentions the king’s proclamation 
on the battle-field of Marasegsti, promising the division of the Crown 
domains among the peasant soldiers (p. 102 n.), which was the prelude 
of the decree of 15 December 1918. He points out that in the ‘ new’ 
provinces the break-up of the large estates has involved the transference 
of the land from foreigners to Roumanians, and has thus had 
a national, as well as a social, result by diminishing the prestige of the 
alien aristocracy there, which previously boasted, as in the Bukovina, 
of its ‘German education’. While these dispossessed alien landlords 
complain, those peasants who are aliens, such as the Magyars in Transyl- 
vania, find their lot ‘ lighter than that of their fellows in Hungary’. But, 
although the agrarian revolution has coincided with the grant of universal 
suffrage, politics go on much as before, except in the domain of taxation. 
As regards culture, it seems probable that the French varnish of the 
Roumanian aristocracy will make way for a really national literature. 
Temporarily, however, Roumanian learned societies find their endow- 
ments curtailed by the expropriation of their estates. 

This valuable book deserves the attention of statesmen. Its utility 
is increased by two maps, one historical, one physical. A few errors are 
noticeable. Thus the battle of Kossovo was not in 1363 (p. 11), and 
agrarian reform began in Greece before 1923 (p. 186 n.), for the break-up 
of the big Thessalian estates formed part of the Venizelist programme. 

° Witutam MILLER. 


Early Burgh Organization in Scotland. Vol.i: Glasgow. By Davin Murray. 
(Glasgow: MacLehose, 1924.) 


A work which, so its author tells us, was originally inspired by Maine’s 
Village Communities (1871) and which, from internal evidence, appears 
to have been practically complete so far back as 1907, has more than 
complied with the Horatian warning against over-hasty publication. 
To its having been so long in hand and then so long withheld from the 
press there may be traced certain signs of mingled old age and (if one may 
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so say) immaturity, coming out on the one hand in such a hoary misnomer 
as the ‘ Mark’ system and on the other in oversight of some of the more 
recent literature of the subject, as, for instance, the late Mr. Ballard’s 
article on ‘ The Theory of the Scottish Burgh’ in the Scottish Historical 
Review of 1913. Still, it must be confessed that the last twenty years have 
been relatively very infertile in this field of study, and with the limitation 
just indicated Dr. Murray’s knowledge of its literature, both English and 
foreign, is remarkably wide. Some may think that a readable narrative 
is rather overweighted with foot-notes, but their needs are anticipated 
in the provision of a full index. It would not have been amiss, however, 
if a certain number of references to more or less obsolete books and theories 
had been winnowed out, and the limitation expressed in the title is not 
carefully observed either in text or notes. Extreme cases are the four 
pages devoted to Glasgow fair and its literature in the nineteenth century 
and nearly thirty to the growth of Glasgow trade since the union, and a full 
account of Adam Smith and his predecessors in economic teaching at the 
university. The very full use which is made of the early history of other 
Scottish burghs is another matter, for the truth is that Glasgow itself is 
singularly ill fitted to illustrate the growth of the medieval burghs of 
Scotland. Its pre-Reformation municipal records have completely 
perished, and apart from a few charters and scattered documents in the 
register of the see and elsewhere, its historians have to rely chiefly upon 
inferences from other boroughs the history of which is more fully recorded. 
In such a case the risks of conjecture become great as the period of origins 
is approached, and there is a tendency to antedate later burghal conditions, 
for which the acceptance of the Leges Burgorum as in the main of David I’s 
time is largely responsible. Dr. Murray is firmly convinced that Glasgow 
was a burgh as early as the eleventh century, but he has obvious difficulty 
in reconciling this conviction with the charter of William the Lion (1175-7) 
authorizing Bishop Jocelin and his successors to have a burgh with a 
market there and granting the king’s peace to the burgesses ‘qui in pre- 
dicto burgo manentes erunt’. If there could be any doubt that the charter 
was not one of confirmation, it is removed by Jocelin’s grant to Melrose 
Abbey of a toft which had been built‘ in the first building of the burgh ’." 
The suggestion that what King William did was to found more Gallico 
a new bourg or ville on the low ground beneath the old cité round the 
cathedral is a desperate one and inconsistent with a previous statement 
(which cannot be accepted) that there was no building in the river quarter 
until the thirteenth century. Sir James Marwick’s scepticism as to the 
previous existence of a market cross in the upper town is not contested, 
and we are asked to believe that Glasgow was originally a purely agricul- 
tural community, that in fact every early burgh was so (p. 44). ‘ Trading 
was not the basis of the burgh constitution’ (p. 13). Yet Dr. Murray is 
well aware that the burgess holding in the town fields was inadequate 
as a sole means of support (p. 596). He is unable to draw the natural 
conclusion therefrom because he has somehow derived from Maine the 
idea that all boroughs developed out of free self-governing communities 


1 The: burghal existence of St. Andrews is also antedated by Dr. Murray, who 
translates instaurare in its first charter by renew (p. 71, n.). 
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of early date, which stood out like islands in a sea of later unfreedom. 
This is not more likely to have been the case in Scotland than it was in 
England. 

Another result of the scarcity of early sources is a tendency to anticipate 
later developments. Thus liberi burgenses are defined as ‘ freemen’, in 
the sense of privileged citizens (p. 13). This is of course an absolutely 
unhistorical interpretation of the phrase which originally distinguished 
burgesses not from less privileged inhabitants of the borough, but from 
less fortunate tenants at large. 

In later times, when evidence becomes abundant, there is much less 
room for criticism, and students of English municipal history will find the 
book a very convenient repertory of the similar and dissimilar features 
of borough organization in the two countries. A comparative study of 
Scottish conditions has been somewhat neglected and with unfortunate 
results. Even the late Mr. Ballard, who did make some study of the 
northern burghs, would have been saved from one unlucky mistake, had 
he had this book before him. His suggestion that the ‘ intoll and uttoll’ 
which is mentioned in one Durham charter and nowhere else in English 
documents was a toll taken on the entry and removal of goods at the town 
boundary is shown by Scottish practice to have been a bad guess. The 
names in question were given there to the small conveyancing charges 
levied upon the buyer and seller of a burgage tenement. The mobility 
of the burgage by sale, with the usual distinction between inherited and 
purchased land, is well illustrated, but a right of devise does not seem to 
be mentioned. The burgage rent at Glasgow was 5d., but it is surely 
erroneous to refer it, as Dr. Murray does, to the Saxon shilling of that 
number of pence. The area in which that shilling was in use before the 
Norman conquest was separated from the north by Mercia with its shilling 
of four pence; and Dr. Hemmeon’s list of house-gable rents shows that 
this was not one of the Scottish borrowings from Winchester, via Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.! It is much more likely to have been a fourth part of the larger 
ore of twenty pence. 

The evolution of town councils is not as clear as daylight either in 
England or Scotland, and Dr. Murray handles it with some uncertainty ; 
but if he is right in identifying the‘ dusane ’, which evidently corresponded 
to the twelve capital portmen who, according to the Ipswich Domesday, 
were to be found in every English free borough, with an administrative 
* assize’’ or ‘ inquest’ which makes an occasional appearance, a possible 
ray of light is thrown upon the problem south of the border. A further 
point of contact is missed by the identification of the four ‘ ferthingmen ’ 
of the Berwick Guild Statutes as town bailiffs. They were officers of the 
merchant guild there, as they were at Barnstaple and Guildford and 
possibly elsewhere. The proximity of Berwick to England made it more 
open to southern influence. It was the one Scottish town which had 
a mayor as its chief officer. 

Dr. Murray’s chapter on the merchant guild should be read with that 
of Gross, of which it is largely a criticism. The ‘shadowy’ guild, however, 


1 A different and curious loan from England was the wapinschaw twice a year, 
as set out ‘in Wyntoun laws’, i.e. in the Statute of Winchester, 1285 (p. 222) 
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entirely under the control of the town authorities, was not peculiar to 
Scotland, and the assertion first that the deans of guild courts had no 
trade jurisdiction at all (p. 470, n.) and afterwards that they had gradually 
assumed it before the sixteenth century (p. 476) reminds one of a familiar 
legal pleading. The criticism of accepted views of the struggle between 
the merchants and the crafts in the sixteenth century has much more force 
against the brief summary quoted from Professor Unwin’s Industrial 
Organization than against the full account from documents in Gross. 

The volume is furnished with a good clue map, reproductions of old 
maps and plans, and a few illustrations of old Glasgow. Those of Roman 
coins and of a bowl of Samian ware found on Glasgow Green in 1776 are 
characteristic of the rather discursive plan of the book. 


JAMES TAIT. 


Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, Festgabe 
Clemens Baeumker zum 70. Geburtstag. (Miinster in Westfalen: Aschen- 
dorff, 1923.) 


THis is a volume contributed to the series of Beitrdge zur Geschichte der 
Philosophie des Mittelalters by twelve friends and pupils of Dr. Clemens 
Baeumker in honour of his seventieth birthday which fell on 16 September 
last year. The editor is Professor Grabmann of Munich, the learned 
author of the well-known History of the Scholastic Method. 

The first essay, by Cardinal Ehrle, deals with Nicholas Trivet (or 
rather, according to what, as Cardinal Ehrle tells us, is the true historical 
form of the name, Trevet), the Oxford Dominican of the fourteenth century. 
We may note, among the numerous points of interest to which attention 
is called in this most instructive essay, the encyclopaedic culture of Trivet, 
whose interests were by no means confined to scholastic theology and 
philosophy, but embraced literature, history, chronology, and natural 
science (p. 30). A commentary on the Psalms is illustrated by his idea 
(as Mr. Pecksniff would have said) of the Hebrew musical instruments 
mentioned therein, and similarly one on Seneca’s tragedies by his idea of 
an ancient theatre (p. 31). Writing before the canonization of the 
angelic doctor, he regularly calls him ‘ the venerable doctor Brother 
Thomas’, but in one Quolibet, probably to avoid irritating the anti- 
Thomist party then powerful at Oxford, he speaks only of ‘ Thomas’ 
without any honorific addition (p. 39). He refers ‘with a certain undertone 
of irony ’ (p. 32) to the decisions as to the theological teaching to be per- 
mitted at Oxford which had recently emanated from the Dominican but 
anti-Thomist Archbishop Kilwardby and his Franciscan successor Peckham, 
and shows an inclination to allege arguments in support of the theory, 
advanced by John of Paris, of an assumptio paneitatis in the Eucharist 
(pp. 33, 39). He follows St. Thomas in holding that there is only one sub- 
stantial form in man, and that the human intelligence is dependent upon 
the activity of the senses, as also in finding himself unable to accept the 
doctrine of the immaculate conception of the Blessed Virgin, ‘who’, he 
observes, ‘ has no need of human inventions to commend her excellence ’ 
(p. 41). ‘ Cardinal Ehrle suggests that Trivet’s insistence on the passivity 
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of the human faculties in relation to the perceptions alike of the senses 
and of the intellect, and even to the act of will, is characteristic of his 
time ‘and perhaps also of the Oxford school’ (p. 41). The contribution 
made by Trivet to our knowledge of the history of the translation of the 
Metaphysics of Aristotle into Latin is evidently highly important (pp. 50 ff.). 
It seems to show that in his time, besides a translation from the Arabic, 
three from the Greek were extant, one falsely ascribed to Boethius, one 
made by Gerard of Cremona, and one made by William of Moerbeke. In 
the title of the twenty-fifth quaestio of the third Quolibet (on p. 56) the right 
reading must surely be creativus. 

This valuable essay is followed by two dissertations, one by Professor 
Schneider of Cologne on the history of the theory that ‘like knows like’ 
in ancient and patristic times, and one by Professor Wunderle of 
Wiirzburg on the psychical conditions of the Plotinian ecstasy. Next to 
these comes an important discussion by Professor Pelster of a point 
already mentioned in connexion with Trivet, the history of the medieval 
Latin translations of the Aristotelian Metaphysics. Jourdain knew oniy 
one, in fourteen books ; but noted that some manuscripts contained only 
the first three and part of the fourth (p. 89). Grabmann had distinguished 
the Metaphysica Vetus of the end of the twelfth or beginning of the 
thirteenth century, containing A~B and I 1-4, from a version containing 
the whole fourteen books, due probably to William of Moerbeke, 1260-70. 
Geyer had inferred from the text commented on by St. Thomas the 
existence of an earlier translation from the Greek, identical in the earlier 
part with the Metaphysica Vetus, but extending to A inclusive. Father 
Pelster himself had shown that such an earlier version was implied in the 
paraphrase of Albert, consisting of fourteen books, that is of all but K 
(p. 90). Besides these there was a translation from the Arabic. Father 
Pelster now shows reasons for holding that William of Moerbeke only 
improved the earlier translation from the Greek in thirteen books, by 
comparing it with a Greek text, while translating K for the first time. 
Presumably the older version which he thus edited was that ascribed, as 
we have seen, by Trivet to Gerard of Cremona. 

The next essay, by Dr. Grabmann, the editor of the whole 
volume, deals in a very interesting manner with the logical writings of 
Nicholas of Paris and his place in the Aristotelian movement of the 
thirteenth century. This is succeeded by a careful discussion by Dom 
Rupert Klingseis of the various opinions held in the middle ages as to 
the metaphysical significance of the differences found to exist between 
individual human souls, in terms of the distinction of matter and form. 
Professor Geyser of Freiburg comes next with a useful examination of the 
treatment by the schoolmen of the problem of evidence or of the criterion 
of truth, showing how fully and from how many points of view it was 
considered. (In the quotation from Bonaventura on p. 179 ez has fallen 
out before sepsis.) Professor Wittmann of Eichstatt discusses St. Thomas’s 
conception of ‘the voluntary’. In his desire to show that the angelic 
doctor was not in his ethics a slavish follower of Aristotle, he does not 
seem to appreciate the ‘intellectualistic’ aspect of Aristotle’s conception 
of happiness, of which the habitual or ‘ moral’ virtues are only secondary 
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constituents whose presence is due to the weakness of human nature, 
which is incapable of the continuous enjoyment of intellectual activity. 

Professor Dyroff of Bonn devotes an essay to St. Thomas’s theory of 
art; and Dr. Spettmann of Munich one to a commentary on Aristotle’s 
Ethics, of which he supposes—on the authority of the only known manu- 
script—John Pecham to be the author, an attribution against which 
weighty arguments have been brought by M. Gilson in the current number 
of the Revue d'Histoire Franciscaine. Our readers may be amused by a 
rendering of 6éow dcadvddrrwv in Eth. Nic. i. 1096 a, 2, which the author 
of the commentary in question appears to have found in his copy, custodiens 
potionem ad modum Anglicorum ebriosorum. He seems, however, reasonably 
enough, to have preferred the version ut sustineat propositionem. 

The subject of the next essay to this, by Father Jansen of Breslau, 
is ‘Petrus de Trabibus ’, a Franciscan of the later thirteenth century, and 
his relation to another Franciscan, Petrus Iohannes Olivi; while the last 
contribution to the Festschrift is an account by Professor Heidingsfelder 
of Denys the Carthusian’s work de Passionibus Animae. (There is on 
p. 266 a misprint of totius for tutius.) 

Students of medieval philosophy will find this whole volume full of 
interest and instruction. C. C. J. Wess. 
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Short Notices 


Adequately to deal with Egyptian Mythology by Dr. W. M. Miiller 
(London: Harrap, s.a.) would mean discussing it practically paragraph by 
paragraph, and modifying or rejecting a very large part of the author’s asser- 
tions. Many of his theories, and some of the most startling of them too, 
are set forth without any references being given to the authorities, textual 
or otherwise, on which they are based. But often when references to texts 
are given it is found that the passages in question have been misunderstood 
or that the meaning has been arbitrarily wrested to suit Dr. Miiller’s point 
of view. Thus there is no foundation for what is said about the ‘ celestial 
tree’ (pp. 35 f. and 93-4). Again, the view that the Egyptians regarded the 
horns of the sky-goddess (in her form of a cow) as symbolizing ‘ the daily 
and yearly limits of the sun’s course in analogy to the two obelisks, or the 
two trees, &c.’ (p. 38) is mere fantasy. Similarly devoid of foundation 
are the statements about Hathor’s tresses on p. 39. But the whole 
character of the book is perhaps best indicated by the description given 
of fig. 118 on p. 114, the well-known relief depicting the Nile issuing in 
two streams from its two sources, the legs of Osiris,‘ which relics were 
supposed to be preserved at Philae; beside the legs kneel Sdthis (the 
goddess who was closely associated with the yearly rise of the Nile) and 
the scorpion goddess Serket. This representation is said by the author 
to depict ‘ Isis (as Sdthis or the morning-star) and Selqet-Nephthys 
gathering blood from the murdered corpse of Osiris’, from which blood, 
so Dr. Miiller would have us suppose, Isis was to conceive. Many of the 
illustrations dispersed throughout the text are unusual and interesting, 
but their value is almost entirely negatived by the fact that neither in 
the legends attached to them, nor in the list on pp. viii ff., are any indica- 
tions given of the sources from which they are taken. Lastly, be it pointed 
out, there is no general index. A. M. B. 


For archaeologists the chief interest in Messrs. Howard Carter and 
A. C. Mace’s recent publication, The Tomb of Tut-ankh-amen (London : 
Cassell, 1923), lies in the reproduction of Mr. Burton’s admirable photo- 
graphs. Plates l-liv make one long for an elaborate monograph on the 
painted casket, similar to that on the beautiful painted head of Nefertiti 
recently produced by Dr. Borchardt for the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft. 
By far the most entertaining, and they are also really most instructive, 
chapters are ix and x, headed respectively ‘ Visitors and the Press’ and 
‘ Work in the Laboratory’. Surely, if he has read chapter ix, nothing 

1H. Junker, Das Gotterdekret iber das Abaton, Wien, 1913, pp. 40, 41. 
VOL. XXXIX.—NO. CLVI. : ss 
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will ever succeed in persuading any excavator in the future to allow his 
discoveries to be ‘ boomed’ in the newspapers. It is to be hoped that 
in the very near future Mr. Mace will produce a book on the handling and 
preservation of antiquities in the field and in the museum. Such a book 
from the pen of such an expert would be invaluable to excavators and 
museum curators, for no really satisfactory text-book dealing with this 
important side of archaeological research has yet been written. 
A. M. B. 


Mr. James E. Dunlap’s study of The Office of the Grand Chamberlain 
in the Later Roman and Byzantine Empires (New York: Macmillan, 1924) 
forms the second part of the fourteenth volume of the Humanistic Series of 
the university of Michigan. It is well printed, well provided with refer- 
ences, and furnished with a bibliography, appendixes, and index. The 
title would be misleading if taken to signify an official always called by 
one and the same name. The author enumerates eleven Latin and thirty- 
four Greek titles applied—so far as can be ascertained—to the functionary 
of the later empire whose political duties and status had primarily been of 
a domestic character. The Latin word translated chamberlain is cubicu- 
larius, and is used of an attendant of Julius Caesar in his younger days. 
In the early principate we have four corps of cubicularii, the chief of whom 
(according to generally received conclusions) is the a cubiculo. There are 
traces of his influence, and that of the second in rank (super cubicularios) 
in the principate, but the great importance of the praepositus sacri cubiculi 
begins with Diocletian and Constantine, though of course the growth 
of the hierarchy of officials is beset with difficulties. Apparently the ‘grand 
chamberlain was elevated to the rank of an illustris between December 382 
and September 16, 384’. It is notable that ‘ No chamberlains of the Repub- 
lican Period and only a few of those of the early Empire are specifically 
described as eunuchs in the commonly accepted sense’. But the process of 
orientalizing was going on, and tended to magnify the importance of palace 
officials. Unfortunately, the chapters of the Notitia Dignitatum which deal 
with the grand chamberlain and his staff have been lost, but a good deal of 
information can be gleaned from the Theodosian Code, inscriptional sources, 
&e. In the course of the sixth century, when the principle of subordination 
gives way to that of co-ordination (as pointed out by Professor Bury in 
the introduction to his Imperial Administration in the Ninth Century), 
the importance of the grand chamberlain decreases except in what has 
to do with ceremonies of a politico-religious character. But as ceremonial 
becomes more and more an essential element in the Byzantine government, 
the grand chamberlain rises in general prestige. His functions, however, 
gradually pass over to the superintendent of the chamberlains. By the 
. year A. D. 566 he has entirely lost the control of the Crown lands in Cappa- 
docia, which are made over to a new curator. The ceremonial duties 
likewise come to be distributed among other officials, and the office is 
finally discontinued under Michael IV (1034-42). The account of the 
office of grand chamberlain is followed by a biographical sketch of some 
of the most conspicuous holders of the office: Eusebius, Eutherius, 
Eutropius, and Narses. This part of the work may be intended to give 
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human interest to the treatise, but does not add much to the information 
given in more general histories. A. G. 


In the fourth volume of the Cambridge Medieval History (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1923) Professor Bury has departed from the scheme 
which he and his editors adopted in those preceding it. It covers a larger 
period of time and a more restricted geographical area. This does not 
preclude a vast sweep of varied interests, but the interests are centred on 
one imperial system and almost on one city ; and throughout the long era 
from 717 to 1453 they were not consciously the interests of Latin Christen- 
dom, save at certain points or at certain times. This isolation of middle- 
eastern life, and its growing alienation from western sympathies, was a 
constant factor from the eighth century at the latest, even though new 
Rome was the chief bulwark of the young nations of the West. And so the 
Cambridge editors also have isolated the maligned empire, but not from 
disrespect ; since they and their contributors have done full justice to its 
qualities and its importance. Yet they will need to cover some of the 
ground again in future volumes to give due proportion to the influence 
of eastern and western Christendom, and we hope that more notice will 
then be given to the revival of art and letters under the Palaeologi. One 
or two gaps can also be found in internal history, but it is impossible to 
avoid omissions or under-emphasis of some subjects in dealing with a large 
and changing empire, to which each century presented its quota of varied 
and difficult problems. We should have liked a separate account of Greek 
monasticism, particularly of the revival after persecution in the eighth 
century and of the reforms of the great abbots of the house of Studium ; 
they had an influence outside monastic life on imperial politics comparable 
to that of the first abbots of Cluny, and we should certainly expect special 
treatment for their movement in a corresponding volume. M. Charles 
Diehl and Dr. William Miller are responsible for-over a third of the chapters 
and thereby guarantee the utility of the work. Dr. Miller writes of the 
Balkan and Aegaean empires, and M. Diehl deals mainly with administrative 
history apart from a chapter on the Isaurian dynasty. There are some clear 
accounts of the Arab, Seljuk, Mongol, and Ottoman empires, and a less 
satisfactory chapter on Armenia, in which the importance of this region 
as a radiator of religious energy is not sufficiently emphasized. There is 
little or nothing about the Paulicians, though their persistence and influence 
on all the frontiers of the empire cannot be doubted, whether they con- 
verted an emperor or not. The least attractive chapters are those which 
narrate the political history of the dynasties, for the need of compression 
and the inadequacy of the chroniclers usually combine to produce a 
dreary and confused record; but this impression of dullness should be 
removed by the last chapter, in which M. Diehl sets forth with knowledge 
and sympathy the genuine riches of Byzantine civilization. The dominant 
impression left by this volume is that of a vital and adaptable, not a 
decadent and rigid system of life and government. Thus, though chiefly 
with the aid of French scholars, has Dr. Bury righted the wrong done by 
Gibbon. The well-arranged and full bibliographies should be a valuable 
assistance to Byzantine students. : D. J. 
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Dr. P. Hemmerle’s monograph Das Kind im Mittelalter. Erster Teil, 
Mutter und Kind (Breslau: Priebatsch, 1915), contains much interesting 
information not easily found elsewhere. He rightly insists upon the mass 
of superstitious customs and usages that accompanied the birth and earliest 
years of a child in the middle ages, and his estimate of the importance of 
home training and occupations is justly high. The emphasis laid on the 
influence of the mother is a valuable corrective to the many narratives 
which too easily assume that the history of schools and schoolmasters 
provides an adequate account of education. Unfortunately the book 
is marred by a lack of proportion; sweeping judgements on the church, 
marriage, and general morality are made without any indication of the 
documentary evidence on either side, while almost all non-German con- 
tributions to the subject are ignored. G. R. P. 


The third of the Rheinische Neujahrsblitter, published by the Institut 
fiir geschichtliche Landeskunde der Rheinlande in the university of Bonn, 
is an expansion in pamphlet form by Aloys Schulte of a lecture given by him 
to the German Historical Association at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1922, entitled 
Die Kaiser- und Kénigskrénungen zu Aachen, 813-1531 (Bonn: Schroeder, 
1923). Dr. Schulte traces the successive coronations from the early 
times when the empire was hereditary to the triumph of free election in 
William of Holland, thence to the Golden Bull, and so to the coronation 
of Charles V, which is chosen as a model and described in detail, the 
divergent practice on other occasions being indicated in notes. A short 
final chapter describes the decadence of Aix and of the ceremony itself. 
The constitutional aspect of the ceremony is very fully discussed, stress 
being laid on the gradual intrusion of an ecclesiastical element which was 
at first subordinate, and on the failure of the German empire to consolidate 
itself like the kingdoms of France and England. Although Dr. Schulte 
disclaims any political intention, it is clear that the unity of Germany, 
as a political ideal, is never absent from his mind. Illustrations are given 
of the crown and alb preserved at Vienna, and of a drawing by Diirer 
of the cathedral at Aix. There is a careful discussion of the insignia used 
at the coronation, and it seems clear from the evidence that many emperors 
were crowned, not with the insignia once at Nuremberg and now at 
Vienna, but with those given to the church of Aix-la-Chapelle by Richard 
of Cornwall in 1262, and still in its keeping. C. J. 


Professor Mare Bloch of Strassburg has published in the Analecta 
Bollandiana (vol. xli, fase. i and ii, 1923) the ‘ Vita Beati ac Gloriosi regis 
Eadwardi’, compiled in 1138 by Osbert of Clare, prior of Westminster. 
This work, which formed the basis of the popular life written by Ailred of 
Rievaulx in 1163, survives in the British Museum Additional MS. 36737, 
written at the end of the twelfth or early in the thirteenth century for the 
Cistercian house of Hemmerode, in the diocese of Trier; also, in an abbre- 
viated form, in a rather later manuscript now in Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. It has not previously been printed. Historically it is of little 
value, but its author was an interesting man (we are glad to learn that 
a critical edition of his letters is in preparation) and his life of the Confessor 
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has its place in the literary history of the reconciliation of English and 
Normans of which Ailred of Rievaulx was later to be the most convincing 
champion. In a scholarly and elaborate introduction M. Bloch, after 
a brief account of the life of Osbert and of the circumstances under which 
his life of St. Edward was written, analyses the sources of the work, 
Oral tradition, a lost collection of miracles, then preserved at Westminster. 
two forged diplomas of the Confessor, Sulcard’s history of Westminster 
Abbey, Gosselin’s life of St. Mellitus, bishop of London, and, most impor- 
tant of all, an anonymous biography printed by Luard, were Osbert’s 
materials. The greater part of M. Bloch’s introduction is a careful criticism 
of this last authority, styled by Freeman the Biographer. Freeman, with 
some hesitation, accepted the Biographer as a contemporary. M. Bloch 
argues—on the whole convincingly—that he wrote his work between 
1103 and 1120, that is to say, during the lifetime of Henry I’s son William. 
He lived at Wilton, and the curious admiration which he shows for Earl 
Godwin is due to the fact that he wished to glorify Godwin’s daughter 
Edith, the wife of King Edward and a benefactor of Wilton. If this view 
is accepted, the work, apart from certain information about local history, 
ceases to be an important historical authority. Freeman’s attempt to 
reconcile the Biographer with other historical material was beside the mark. 
Although M. Bloch seems to have proved his case so far as the existing work, 
which survives only in a late twelfth-century manuscript, is concerned, 
he has not, in our opinion, disposed of the possibility that it was based 
upon an earlier, poetical, life of Edward or Edith. The survival of strong 
Godwinist feeling in ecclesiastical circles in the twelfth century requires 
a good deal of explanation. Reference should also be made to the extraneous 
matter added to the Corpus Christi abbreviation of Osbert’s life of 
St. Edward. M. Bloch has brought to light a version, not hitherto noted, 
of the famous miracle of the ring. This addition is also of interest on 
account of its unusual treatment of the legend of King Solomon (p. 60 
and note). We have noted a contradiction on p. 61 note, where M. Bloch 
states that when Ailred’s life was written the Confessor was not yet 
canonized. On p. 17 he speaks of Capgrave as though he were a Tudor 
publisher. ¥. MP. 


In his lecture upon Chief Justice Sir William Bereford (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1924) Dr. Bolland continues the good work of supplement- 
ing the prose of the records by the poetry of the reports. The vivid person- 
ality of the chief justice, which was evidently the delight of the crib in the 
days of Edward II, is undoubtedly far more alive for us in the year-books 
than in those stray entries upon the rolls from which Professor Tout and 
Mr. Conway Davies have supplemented Foss’s biography. Dr. Bolland 
has collected a series of anecdotes illustrating the judicial interpretation 
and manipulation of statutes, the relations of the chancery and the bench, 
and the atmosphere of the courts in the early fourteenth century which, 
if not all new to those who have read Maitland’s introductions to the year- 


1 For the miracle of the ring see also a recent note by Mr. V. H. Galbraith, 
‘Edward the Confessor and the Church of Clavering’ in the Transactions of the 
Essex Archaeological Society, vol. xvi, part 3. ; 
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books, were well worth putting together for the benefit of historical 
students who have not the time or the opportunity for reading the Selden 
volumes. Such readers will welcome with joy the story of the three pairs 
of gallows; the illuminating comment on the senescent compurgation 
system—* Now God forbid that any one should get his law about a matter 
that can be tried by a jury, so that with a dozen or half-a-dozen ruffians 
he could swear an honest man out of his goods !’—and the racy proverbs 
from the vernacular which Bereford and his fellows loved. In regard to 
the rhymed saying cited as unintelligible by Dr. Bolland on p. 32,‘ Both 
thei schellen out of this house, Benedicite and dominus’, it may be suggested 
that the phrase means no more than ‘ Let them both go (unanswered) 
with God’s blessing’; benedicite and dominus vobiscum being two very 
common ejaculations, pious or the reverse, as Chaucer would indicate. 
Dr. Bolland refuses to discuss the interesting question of the relation of the 
judges to politics. ‘ Whatever his political views may have been, no 
smallest indication of them appears in his recorded utterances’ (p. 33). 
We miss in his anthology of Bereford’s obiter dicta the remark quoted by 
Maitland and Mr. Davies,‘ Le roy est sur la ley’. It may be worth pointing 
out here that the report of the case in which this dictum occurs is not to 
be found in Dr. Bolland’s edition of the year-books for the Michaelmas 
term of 8 Edward II (vol. viii). The case, The King v. the Prior of St. John 
of Jerusalem, is reported in the Cambridge University Library MS. Ff. 
2. 12, fo. 104 (not fo. 109, as Maitland says). This is the manuscript cited 
as M. in the Selden Society Year Books, vols. i-xv, and though by a slip 
Dr. Bolland equates M. with the Cambridge MS. Gg. 10. 20 in vols. xvi 
and xviii in his table of manuscripts, he does in fact use Ff. 2. 12 by that 
citation for several other cases of the Michaelmas term to which this case 
appears to belong. When we remember that Bereford was charged with 
supporting Piers Gaveston against the ‘ party of reform’, and when we 
compare these words and the arguments brought forward on either side 
in the case against the prior of St. John with other remarks of Bereford 
on the prerogative quoted by Mr. Plucknett, it is difficult to agree with 
Dr. Bolland. A chief justice who is interpreting the law in the days of the 
new ordinances and takes occasion to express sentiments not so very 
different from those for which Richard II was deposed, cannot be described 
as completely concealing his political bias. H. M. C. 


In an illustrated pamphlet of 54 pages the learned historian of 
Catalan Greece, D. A. Rubié i Lluch, continues his valuable series of 
monographs on Greek history in the fourteenth century, La Companyia 
Catalana sota el Comandament de Teobald de Cepoy, 1307-1310. (Barcelona : 
Institut d’ Estudis Catalans, 1923). This instalment, unlike its predecessors, 
deals with the early achievements of the Catalan grand company, its 
campaigns in Macedonia and Thessaly, its siege of Salonika, and its invasion 
of Mount Athos. Upon this episode, previously known to us from the 
personal narrative of the famous Serbian Archbishop Daniel, at that 
time a monk at the Serbian monastery of Chiliandar, and from the rhetorical 
generalities of Theodoulos Magister, the Catalan historian has thrown 
fresh light from a document of the Aragonese archives, which shows how 
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two monks of St. Athanasios (Lavra) set out for the courts of Avignon and 
Valencia to obtain protection for their monastery from the Catalan 
invaders. James II of Aragon, whom Arnaldo de Vilanova interested on 
their behalf, wrote on 1 July 1308 ordering the Catalans to spare 
St. Athanasios. This date confirms the substantial accuracy of Daniel, 
that the Catalans were ‘ three years and three months on the Holy Moun- 
tain ’, that is, from 1307 to 1309, according to their modern historian. 
W. M. 


The Plaids de la Sergenterie de Mortemer, 1320-1321, edited by M. R. 
Génestal in the ‘ Bibliothéque d’Histoire du Droit Normand’, ser. i, vol. 5 
(Caen: Jouan et Bigot, 1924), are the earliest record of pleadings in a local 
court hitherto found in France. They are written on a roll of five mem- 
branes, belonging to M. Edouard Lecorbeiller, and comprise the proceed- 
ings before the viscount of Neufchatel in the fortnightly sessions, from 
19 November 1320 to 10 April 1321, dealing with affairs in the serjeanty 
of Mortemer-sur-Eaulne. The administration of justice in Normandy 
was symmetrical : the bailiff held regular sessions in each of the viscounties 
in his area, the viscount for each of the serjeanties. Appeals from the 
bailiff went to the Norman exchequer, from the viscount to the bailiff. 
The viscount of Neufchatel sat at Neufchatel, where the pleas from each of 
three of the five serjeanties in his area (the other two were in private hands) 
came before him on fixed days. He sat with a body of assessors or wise 
men, and dealt indiscriminately with criminal and civil cases within his 
competence, referring points which fell outside his control to the bailiff. 
As a rule, no distinction was made in these lower courts between cases 
concerning real and movable property. The clerk wrote minutes of the 
proceedings from day to day ; he entered a record of respites, non-appear- 
ances, and fines on the back of his roll or after the pleadings, and he also 
entered the record of judicial action taken by the viscount in the intervals 
between the regular sessions. Originally the official rolls may have been 
regarded as a copy or précis of the record given to the parties, for in this 
roll phrases such as‘ la cedule a laquele chest memorial est annexé’ (§ 9) 
occur frequently. It is clear from the editor’s careful foot-notes that 
Norman custom was capable of change, for he notes several discrepancies 
between procedure in the viscount’s court and the Norman law books ; 
yet on the surface the administration of law in Normandy appears very 
clear, precise, efficient. As one would expect, the same qualities are to 
be found in the editorial work of M. Génestal. The introduction, notes, 
and indexes to this little record of 231 paragraphs are excellent. On 
p. xxiv, end of line 5, vicoméé is printed by a slip instead of sergenterie. 
The note 4 to p. xviii gives too general an impression of the distinction 
between administration in Normandy before and after 1204: the Norman 
bailiwick was not a creation of Philip Augustus, nor was the later viscounty 
always the same area as the pre-Conquest viscounty. M. Génestal’s 
observations on the Norman custom which forbad royal officials and 
seigneurs to try cases outside the area to which they belonged, and his 
analysis of the personnel of the viscount’s court, should be of special 
interest to students of English institutions. F. M. P. 
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Surrey has had to wait longer than some other counties before seeing 
her assessment to the fifteenth and tenth of 1332 in print, but she is well 
rewarded for the delay by the ideal edition now published by the Surrey 
Record Society in Surrey Taxation Returns, part i (1923). The text has 
had the advantage of the expert editorship of Messrs. Giuseppi and Jenkin- 
son, and they have been fortunate in securing for the introduction from 
Professor Willard the fullest and most authoritative description of the 
working of this form of direct taxation which has yet appeared. It should 
be accessible to every student of the later middle ages in England. Its 
value is increased by an appendix of documents illustrating the procedure 
of the exchequer in regard to the taxes on personal property in Surrey 
from 1290 to 1344. Under the latter year Mr. Willard notes the removal 
of Banstead from the list of manors paying at the higher rate as ancient 
demesne, presumably because reference to Domesday Book had established 
that it had not belonged to the Crown at the Conquest. Students of 
municipal history will observe that Kingston-upon-Thames, despite its 
merchant guild and other burghal institutions, paid the tenth as ancient 
demesne, not as a borough. The appearance of the same two taxpayers 
at Arthington and Combe for forty years (p. xxi) is almost certainly a 
case of copying. One Robert Bulhagh continued to appear on the 
Lancashire rolls for at least a century. J.T 


Mr. Ernest W. Dormer in Gray of Reading (Reading: Bradley, 
1923) has brought together the ballads of a sixteenth-century writer 
who was a servant of Thomas Cromwell and a supporter of Somerset, 
who by the purchase of abbey lands at Reading came to own most of the 
land in that borough, and who finally was elected by the borough to 
the parliament of 1547. To-day he is an obscure name in the history of 
literature and has no place in the Dictionary of National Biography : 
and this is just. But his antipapist ballads are of interest to the historian. 
The centre of literary interest in his career is a battle of ballads in which 
he and Thomas Smith, clerk to the queen’s council, were the chief pro- 
tagonists. It was begun by a ballad Trolle on Away attacking Gray’s 
master, Cromwell, after the latter’s fall. Mr. Dormer wisely prints 
all the extant pieces in this controversy, but we doubt whether he has 
arranged them in proper order and we question his comments about certain 
missing pieces which follow from his order of arrangement. The first 
three are correct: Trolle on Away, Gray’s reply, and the ballad with 
which Smith entered the fray. But the next in Mr. Dormer’s book, 
A treatyse . . . (p. 87), which is by Smith, should come later, we think. 
If the reader will compare Gray’s An Aunswere to maister Smyth (p. 91) 
with Smith’s first ballad (p. 83) he will find that it is an answer to it, and 
to it alone. The comparison cannot be made here, but we may cite the 
first lines of the opening stanzas: Smith writes, ‘ Of late I perused two 
purposes seuerall’; Gray replies, ‘ Where as of late two thinges ye 
parused’. Consequently we would place Gray’s Aunswere after Smith’s 
first ballad, and deny that there are any pieces missing at this point. 
The rest.is fairly clear sailing. An Enuoye from Thomas Smyth (p. 95) 
is undoubtedly a reply to Gray’s Aunswere, and the next ballad, The 
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Returne of M. Smythes enuoy, is Gray’s retort. Now should come Smith’s 
A treatyse . . ., the ballad which we believe is misplaced. Thus the line 
which puzzled Mr. Dormer, ‘ Of late I wrote two lybelles . . .’ (p. 87), fits 
in perfectly, and the refrain which is the last line of the stanzas, ‘ Truely 
for the truths sake and nothynge for despyte’, takes up Gray’s charge 
in the preceding ballad,‘ You rufle and you rayle, for malyce and despyte ’ 
(p. 99). We agree that William Smith’s ballad (pp. 103 f.) seems to imply 
that Gray wrote a scurrilous attack upon Thomas Smith which is now 
missing, but it must have been later than those which Mr. Dormer prints, 
and G. L., when he wrote his ballad (p. 108), does not appear to have seen 
it. In his introduction Mr. Dormer has gathered all the references to 
Gray that he could find, mainly through the indexes to the Letters and 
Papers of Henry VIII. They do not re-create the man, and the historical 
obiter dicta with which they are eked out are not profound. We should not 
like to say that Mr. Dormer is always fully justified in seeing identity of 
person where there is identity of name, and on pp. 48-50 he is unnecessarily 
disturbed over a recognizance which he takes to be a fine. Mr. Dormer is 
to be thanked for his service to history as well as to literature in printing 
these ballads and in printing them so handsomely. J. E.N. 


Dr. Lillian M. Penson deserves great credit for the admirable manner 
in which she has broken new ground in The Colonial Agents of the British 
West Indies (London: University Press, 1924). For the continental 
colonies we have the monograph of Mr. E. P. Tanner ; but there are special 
reasons why the West India agents deserve special treatment. The first 
idea of the business of an agent was that he should be ‘a sentry’ for the 
governor’s interests; but with the growth of representative government 
it was inevitable that he should become the representative of the assembly 
and not the governor. There was much disputation between the councils 
and the assemblies over their respective rights, and the former were so far 
successful that it had to be admitted that the appointment of agents 
was an act of legislation requiring the assent of the legislature as a whole ; 
but inasmuch as the assemblies possessed the power of the purse the 
practical power of appointment rested with them. The functions of the 
agents are described very clearly. Their main business was to protect the 
economic interests of the islands, to avert threatened import duties, and 
to secure special privileges. It is true that the agents played no great 
part in securing the passage of the famous Sugar Act of 1733; but the act 
passed in 1739 ‘ for the direct exportation of sugar to foreign markets’ 
was owing to their efforts; and the letters from H. Lascelles to corre- 
spondents in Barbados written in January 1744, printed in the appendix, 
give a striking picture of their activities. Again, on questions such as 
defence and the confirmation of laws their help was indispensable. Some- 
times their position was one of difficulty. Their need was to work, as far 
as possible, with the powerful West India interest in London; but their 
masters, the assemblies, might pass measures, which they had to support, 
directly opposed to the views of the planters living in London, e. g. taxa- 
tion of absentee proprietors. Nor were the interests of the planters and 
the merchants always the same; though there is less evidence of such 
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divergence in the present volume than might have been expected. Still, 
upon the whole, in the eighteenth century, the period of the West Indies’ 
artificial zenith, planters, merchants, assemblies, and agents stood together 
on a common bottom ; and when the collapse came through the assertion 
of philanthropic ideas, the laissez-aller movement and the break-down of 
representative government, the system of agencies fell to the ground 
with the structure about it. H. E. E. 


October 


The eighteenth-century mind is somewhat out of favour with modern 
critics. One of them recently wrote of the parents of the reforming 
Lord Shaftesbury, ‘ they typified the polished heartlessness ’ of their age ; 
and now we read of ‘ die ganze innere Brutalitét des sentimentalen 
Menschen’ in Dr. Max Wieser’s monograph Der sentimentale Mensch 
gesehen aus der Welt Holliéndischer und Deutscher Mystiker im 18. Jahr- 
hundert (Gotha: Perthes, 1924). This is no empty phrase, for this book 
is an able and thoughtful, if rather one-sided, historical account of a 
temperament not yet extinct, but certainly in its heyday in that 
period between 1675 and 1786, ‘ die keine Volkskultur kannte, wie 
sie die Reformationszeit bis zu einem gewissen Grade hatte’. ‘ The 
sentimental person buys his (or her) feelings below their market value’, 
said Schnitzler, possibly influenced by our common phrase ‘ cheap senti- 
mentality’. Dr. Wieser elaborates this idea, with aphorisms of his own. 
He refers, as an ex-soldier, scornfully to the ‘sentimentalen Klagen iiber 
die armen Krieger, die es so schwer haben u. dgl. m.’ He admires Bismarck 
for becoming ‘ seelisch-kérperlich krank’ rather than ‘ seelisch-senti- 
mental’ when thwarted, even for reacting like a naive child: ‘ sein 
Organismus streikte in Heulen und Schreien.’ The last twenty pages of 
Dr. Wieser’s text—there are fifty more of valuable, mainly bibliographical, 
notes—give a brief but brilliant sketch of the last century and a quarter, 
whereas 218 pp. are devoted to the earlier mystical sentimentalists from 
Peter Poiret to J. M. von Loén, a great-uncle and ‘kleiner Vortypus’ of 
Goethe. The influence of Fénelon is admirably brought out ; in Germany 
it was scarcely equalled even by that of Shaftesbury or Rousseau. 
Dr. Wieser might well have said more of the influence of the ancient, 
especially of anti-Stoic and Neoplatonic, authors, and also of the struggle 
to feel and define the beautiful. But within his limits he succeeds in 
penetrating further than most writers into this side of the mind of the 
period, which he recognizes as an inevitable stage in the evolution from the 
“naiven zum sentimentalischen Menschen’. It is an age of ‘ egozentrischer 
Bildungen und Gestalten’, and even the German idealistic philosophy, 
deep as it was, is marred by. ‘ Verstiegenheit gegeniiber dem Leben als 
Solchem’. The goal of our age— Aufgehen des Einzelnen mit allen 
seinen Trieben, Wiinschen und Hoffnungen im Allgemeindasein ’—is at 
least suggested by Goethe in the end of Faust. The ‘ Wertherzeit’ is 
rendered doubly intelligible by these pictures of the earlier mystical 
* Eigenbrétler’, Arnold, Buttstedt, &c. M. M. 


Dr. Karl Alexander von Miiller’s Der Altere Pitt (reprinted from Meister 
der Politik, vol. iii, edited by E. Marcks and K. A. von Miiller. Stuttgart : 
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Deutsche Verlags Anstalt, 1923) is a careful and interesting account of the 
career of the great eighteenth-century statesman ; but it is no more than 
a sketch, and apparently little or no use has been made of unpublished 
material. Within these limitations, however, it is a scholarly and thorough 
piece of work; and the author is certainly not lacking in sympathy and 
admiration for his hero. Indeed, it may be questioned whether his 
enthusiasm for the ‘ great commoner’ does not prevent him from doing 
justice to some other statesmen of the period. There is no doubt that 
as a domestic politician, and particularly after the accession of George III, 
Pitt would have rendered greater service to his country if he had been 
less dictatorial and more willing to co-operate; and those who hold 
him partly responsible for the success of George III in establishing personal 
government can make out a reasoned case. Dr. von Miiller is quite 
aware of the various attempts made by the whigs to win the assistance 
of Pitt against the Crown; but he does not appear to realize that by 
repelling these solicitations Pitt was advancing the cause of the king and 
frustrating the attainment of some of his owa most cherished ideals. He 
presumably believed in a conciliatory policy towards the American 
colonies, and yet persistently refused to come to the assistance of the 
first Rockingham ministry, which was earnestly striving for the same end. 
The author is also inclined to attach a little too much weight to Horace 
Walpole as an authority. It is perfectly true that a knowledge of both 
Walpole’s letters and memoirs is essential to a thorough understanding 
of the period; but, inasmuch as, except when Henry Conway was in 
office, he was not well placed for obtaining inside political information, 
his statements are sometimes inaccurate and very often extremely pre- 
judiced. Thus it is not true that Bute rejoiced over Pitt’s resignation in 
October 1761 ; on the contrary, he regretted it and had tried to prevent it. 
Again, Walpole’s account of the wholesale bribery practised by Henry 
Fox to secure parliamentary approval of the peace preliminaries in 1762 
may be true in substance ; but it is at least surprising that from no other 
source do we learn of the shop being publicly opened at the pay office 
and of the twenty-five thousand pounds issued in bribes on one morning. 
There are also one or two slips which might be corrected with advantage 
in a subsequent edition. It was by the privy council, and not by the 
cabinet, that the embargo upon the export of corn was placed in 1766, 
and it was in June, and not July 1765, that Lord Temple refused to accept 
office and thereby prevented Pitt from forming an administration. 
D. A. W. 


In Edmund Burke und sein politisches Arbeitsfeld in den Jahren 1760 
bis 1790 (Munich : Oldenbourg, 1923) Mr. Richmond Lennox has written 
a thoughtful and well-informed essay on Burke’s contribution to English 
political life down to the date of his onslaught on the French Revolution. 
It is a sound study of his views on party, on Ireland, on the empire, and 
on India, and a number of reprints of contemporary caricatures add to 
its interest. British conservatism has based so many of its first principles 
on Burke’s political philosophy that it is rather startling to find him 
figuring here as ‘ the great connecting link in the evolution of English 
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liberalism between Locke and Gladstone’. However, some authority 
for this opinion is to be found in the books of those English liberals to 
whom the Burke of the Reflections of 1790 is a fallen star. Mr. Lennox 
describes his American writings as ‘ the masterpieces of his career’, but 
he recognizes that the crusade against Warren Hastings came to be 
nothing else than ‘ a mighty parade of rhetoric’. G. B. H. 


Mr. Sidney L. Phipson sets out in his little book Jean Paul Marat : his 
Career before the Revolution (London: Methuen, 1924) to prove the identity 
of L’Ami du Peuple with Le Maitre alias Mara, a teacher of French at 
Warrington Academy, John Peter Le Maitre alias Mara, variously described 
as a Swiss hairdresser or teacher of tambour drawing, who robbed the 
Ashmolean in 1776 and was sentenced to the hulks, John White alias 
Marat, a teacher of tambouring in Edinburgh, who was imprisoned for 
debt in 1789 and with F. C. M. G. Maratt Amiatt, a quack doctor and 
teacher, who set up as a bookseller in Bristol, was imprisoned for debt 
and released by a benevolent society in 1787. As John Peter Le Maitre 
was sent to the hulks in March 1777 for five years and Jean Paul Marat 
was in the service of the Comte d’Artois in June of the same year, the 
whole chain of evidence rests on the assumption that the latter was one 
of the seven convicts who are known to have escaped from the Thames 
in April. The proof of the identity of the various personages named either 
with each other or with Jean Paul Marat is based on their recognition 
by several independent witnesses, and this the author considers conclusive, 
because ‘ he was very small and very ill-looking’. But he refutes his 
own argument in a quotation from Croker: ‘ Marat’s sister [was] as like 
him, Colin [Marat’s publisher] said, and as from all reports and busts 
I readily believed, as deux gouttes d’eau. She was very small, very 
ugly, very sharp and a great politician.’ There is no doubt that marked 
peculiarities persist in a family, and Marat had three brothers, the youngest 
of whom was called Jean Pierre. Mr. Phipson’s case seems hardly strong 
enough to justify printing it as an account of Marat’s career before the 
Revolution. M. A. P. 


M. Waliszewski has now extended to the nineteenth century his well- 
known series of studies on the history of Russian autocracy since Ivan the 
Terrible. The first volume of Le Régne d’ Alexandre I* (Paris: Plon, 1923) 
takes us from March 1801 to March 1812. The circumstances of Alexander’s 
accession to the throne have already been dealt with by M. Waliszewski 
in his work on Paul, and references only are made to them. There is, 
however, a good introductory chapter on Alexander’s early education 
and development, and another on his family relations. The publications 
of the Grand Duke Nicholas Mikhailovich are largely utilized here, as 
indeed throughout; a few corrections in them are made. About one 
hundred pages are allotted to internal affairs; the treatment of them 
suffers from some lack of continuity and of clearness: the peasant ques- 
tion in particular is not set out in a very satisfactory manner. The bulk 
of the volume is devoted to the diplomatic relations of Alexander with 
Napoleon. M. Waliszewski supplies interesting additions to, and in some 
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cases rectifications of, M. Vandal. In respect of reference foot-notes he is 
certainly superior; these are numerous and full, though they contain 
a certain number of slips or misprints. An index and a bibliography are 
promised for the second volume. His utilization of the material con- 
tained in Russian historical periodicals and of Polish sources appears to 
be considerably wider. The Paris, St. Petersburg, and Vienna archives 
are of course drawn upon very largely; little use seems to have been 
made of English evidence. The author’s wide acquaintance with the 
Russian, Polish, and French memoirs bearing on his period is utilized 
with skill and discretion: the main German memoirs and works are also 
employed. He explains in his preface that his primary object is not to 
furnish a biography of Alexander nor to attempt ‘une entreprise de 
reconstruction intégrale’, but to concentrate mainly on that which has 
been neglected by previous historians of Alexander’s reign. It is also 
definitely implied in the preface that the work, when completed, will 
serve in some measure as an examination into the bases of the Russia 
which has collapsed since 1917: on the cover, two sub-titles appear, 
La Russie il y a Cent Ans and La Bastille Russe et la Révolution en 
Marche. They can scarcely be applied to the present volume, which 
seems to be intended rather as an introduction to what is to follow. 
H. 8. 


The second volume ! of Select British Documents of the Canadian War of 
1812 (Toronto: The Champlain Society, 1923) deals with the events of 
1813. It has neither introduction nor index nor map, nor does it—with 
one exception—contain anything but dispatches and orders from the 
Dominion archives. These are arranged in sections according to the areas 
of the operations and left to speak for themselves. They show how the 
defence fell almost entirely on the British regular soldiers and sailors, the 
local militia—with one exception—being practically worthless, and it is 
indeed wonderful that so many soldiers could be spared in this year of the 
uprising of Germany and Wellington’s great ‘push’. But the American 
attack on Canada lacked vigour. The documents are not nearly complete ; 
for instance, after the fall of York there is a hiatus and there is nothing to 
tell of the subsequent American evacuation. There is the same tale as 
in volume i, of lukewarmness and even actual disloyalty in Upper 
Canada. The one exception mentioned above is the action of 26 October 
on the Chateauguay river, when the Americans, advancing on Lower 
Canada, withdrew after an affair of pickets, their leading troops having 
been repulsed by French-Canadian militia. Sir George Prevost, in his 
dispatch of the 30th, warmly praised the dispositions of the militia colonel, 
de Salaberry, but the latter was not satisfied and wanted to have the full 
credit of having defeated the whole American army with a few hundred 
Canadians. The matter was taken up by the Quebec press, and even the 
duke of Kent was induced to write to the colonel’s father regarding him 
‘as the hero who saved Lower Canada’. As late as 1895 there were 
mutterings of this little storm. Many an officer has thought himself 
neglected by his official superiors, or has claimed to have himself routed 


1 See ante, xxxvi. 460. 
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the enemy without any thought of the supporting troops, who never 
came into action simply because the enemy withdrew ; but in this affair 
not only the pride of a militia officer was concerned, but also the amour 
propre of a French-Canadian. J. E. M. 


Comm. Giuseppe La Mantia, whose name has been known to the readers 
of this Review for the last twenty years, has added to his numerous publica- 
tions on Sicilian history a pamphlet with the somewhat cumbrous title 
I Prodromi ed i Casi di una Penetrazione quasi Clandestina della Tragedia 
“ Giovanni da Procida’ di Giambattista Niccolini in Sicilia nel 1831 e le 
Ricerche della Polizia negli anni 1841 a 1843 (Palermo: Boccone del 
Povero, 1924). He traces the French predecessors of Nicollini’s tragedy, 
Les Vépres Siciliennes of Casimir Delavigne, played at Palermo in 1821, 
and De la Motthe Langon’s novel on the same subject, translated into 
Italian at Palermo in 1831, the year of the‘ quasi clandestine’ Palermitan 
edition of Niccolini, which ten years later was suppressed by the notorious 
Neapolitan police minister, the ex-carbonaro, Del Carretto, on the advice 
of his literary adviser. He shows how Niccolini found four Sicilian 
imitators and made the historian Amari meditate an historical novel on 
the same theme, a plan abandoned from temperamental and prudential 
reasons. Indeed, later on, in his historical work, Amari almost left 
Giovanni da Procida out of the picture. A series of documents are 
appended to this rather discursive pamphlet, which is chiefly interesting 
for its account of the Neapolitan censorship. Incidentally the author 
exposes the blunder of the censor in inventing an orthodox historian 
of the Vespers in an unknown ‘ Ludovico Janzilli’, perhaps a vague and 
inaccurate reminiscence of Nicola Jamsilla, the earlier chronicler. 

W. M. 


Dr. Ross Collins, in his Catholicism and the Second French Republic 
(Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law. 
New York, 1923), adds little to the knowledge of the subject. The relations 
of French catholics to the second republic have been worked out fairly 
well in the biographies and memoirs of the actors themselves. The 
connexion between the Second Republic and the Roman question has 
been shown from the liberal side; Dr. Collins unfortunately makes no 
attempt to throw light on the more obscure aspects of papal policy. As 
a compilation from various sources—including a number of newspaper 
articles which hitherto had not been read, or at all events transcribed with 
such thoroughness—Dr. Collins’s study has value. But the value is limited 
by the author’s lack of skill in telling a story. Dr. Collins has a habit of 
introducing new names into his history without any account of the men 
who bear these names. Thus Lamennais is brought in without an apprecia- 
tion of the meaning of his previous career; L. Veuillot and Antonelli 
are mentioned without any attempt at a study of their characters. In the 
same way Dr. Collins discusses the Falloux law without giving more than 
a skeleton account of French education ; yet the character of this educa- 
tion, and not merely the regulations of the bureaucracy about the opening 
of schools and the qualifications of teachers, are of importance for 
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understanding the mentality of the mid-nineteenth-century Frenchman. 
Considered merely as a collection of extracts the book loses much of its 
usefulness in that all the quotations of any length are translated from the 
French. The translation is often clumsy (e. g. p. 137, ‘ That was a sad 
phrase, “ education ought to be laic” ’), and it is a little disquieting to 
find that one of the few conversations left in the original French (p. 306) 
contains a misprint. E. L. W. 


Mr. B. Kingsley Martin has produced in The Triumph of Lord Palmer- 
ston: a Study of Public Opinion in England before the Crimean War 
(London: Allen & Unwin, 1924) a brilliant sketch of the manner in 
which that least useful of all the attempts to solve the Eastern question 
was engineered. The author has not only read most of the published 
materials, but has also had permission ‘ to use certain unpublished letters 
of Queen Victoria ’ and ‘ new selections from the privately printed letters 
of the fourth Earl of Aberdeen’. He is thus able to throw new light upon 
the resignation of Palmerston, showing that ‘ the royal will did not 
materially affect the situation’. His analysis of the influence of the press 
in foreign politics, of which the average voter has scant knowledge and in 
which he usually only interests himself when something sensational has 
happened, is true of other periods than that preceding the Crimean war, 
while it is a matter of common experience that ‘ the most highly educated 
persons’ (e.g. Mommsen) ‘frequently behave in an instinctive rather 
than a rational manner in regard to political matters’. He considers 
Palmerston as ‘ probably the first English statesman who deliberately 
ingratiated himself with papers of all shades of opinion’, and shows 
how that minister regarded foreign affairs as a species of sport. ‘ Historians 
have ’, as the author says, ‘ usually accepted’ the verdict of The Times 
five years after the war, that ‘never was so great an effort made for so worth- 
less an object’. But, even seventy years after the event, the misrepre- 
sentations, the ignorance, and the lack of proportion which led up to the 
Crimean war are painful reading. W. M. 


The Johns Hopkins Studies (Series xlii, no. 1. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1924) publish an interesting study of Contemporary French 
Opinion on the American Civil War by Dr. W. Reed West. French opinion, 
unlike that of Great Britain, seems to have regarded the civil war from 
the first as a clean-cut contest between liberty and slavery, democracy 
and authority. Napoleon III’s attitude was determined largely by 
calculations based on his Mexican adventure; but the press divided 
along the line between conservatism and liberalism. A Confederate 
envoy wrote to his government that prejudice against the south was‘ more 
unanimous and unassailable’ among the French than the English, who, 
“ accustomed to a hierarchy of classes at home, and a haughty dominion 
abroad ’, find it easier ‘ to understand a hierarchy of races’. 8. E. M. 


This seems to be the age of composite volumes, and as they are con- 
stantly being published it may be assumed that there is a market for 
them. Perhaps it is the English habit which corresponds to the American 
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passion for lectures, and it is undeniable that such volumes, whether 
produced by Mr. Marvin or the Cambridge Press, often include first-rate 
pieces of work. Mr. Arthur Tilley’s collection, Modern France, a Com- 
panion to French Studies (Cambridge : University Press, 1923), is of course 
competent, but it is difficult to see what its purpose is meant to be. It is 
not a ‘companion’ to French studies, but almost a crowded synopsis of 
such studies. There might have been great use in a book of this size 
which dealt with different aspects of French civilization without embarking 
upon the impossible task of compressing the history of France or that of 
its literature into one or two hundred pages. Dis aliter visum. The long 
historical introduction has been placed in very experienced French hands, 
those of Professors Hauser, Bourgeois, Aulard, and Weill, and is a marvel 
of compression. Without discourtesy to these distinguished men one may 
regret that at any rate the later part of the history was not left to an 
Englishman. The French Revolution is still so much present politics 
to many Frenchmen that an impartial treatment of it is to them 
almost impossible, and M. Aulard is of all authorities on the subject 
probably the best informed and the least impartial. It will not surprise 
any of his readers to find that Taine is not mentioned in the bibliography. 
Later on Mr. Tilley dismisses Taine’s Origines with a phrase of Lord Acton’s, 
‘it is not history’, but that phrase is a most unfair summary of Lord 
Acton’s judgement on ‘ the weightiest indictment that was ever drawn 
up’. It is perhaps still more surprising that the bibliography, though it 
can devote six lines to the works written and edited by M. Aulard, cannot 
find space to mention Sorel or Vandal. Professor Sagnac’s excellent chapter 
on ‘ Economic and Social Life’ is one which one would have been glad to 
see lengthened, had the scheme of the volume allowed this. He might 
then have discussed the evidence in favour of a much more optimistic 
view of the condition of the peasants before the Revolution. The legal 
chapter is full of useful information, but an English lawyer would probably 
have made it more interesting to English readers by some comparisons 
between French and English law. To literature 130 pages are allotted, 
but they are much too few, and inevitably many of them contain little more 
than a catalogue of names. The chapters on architecture and the other 
arts are better reading, but they also are too crowded with names. What 
can Professor Hourticq have meant by the statement that ‘ decorative 
painting was unknown to the Middle Ages’? The volume concludes 
with two chapters on the sciences and mathematics. The translations are 
well done on the whole, but there are curious lapses now and then for 
which the translator is probably responsible. In one passage Charles VIII 
is made to‘ celebrate mass’. F. F. U. 


Dr. Ludo M. Hartmann, in his Kurzgefasste Geschichte Italiens (Gotha : 
Perthes, 1924), has given a skilfully handled, if somewhat hurried, 
narrative of the main events and evolution of Italian history from 
prehistoric times until the annexation of Rome to the kingdom of 
Italy in 1870. As might be expected, Dr. Hartmann treats his theme 
with a sure touch throughout, and is at his best in expressing the economic 
and social conditions which moulded the political history. He is especially 
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illuminating, but a little long considering the scale, on the period already 

covered in his larger work. Ancient history is given short measure— 

50 pages out of 320. The tone of the book is sympathetic and impartial. 
C. W. P. O. 


Dr. Hartmann has also brought out (Gotha: Perthes, 1923) a 
second edition of the first volume of his still unfinished Geschichte 
Italiens im Mittelalter, which has long taken its place as the standard 
history of Italy during the period of which it treats, alongside of Hodgkin’s 
Italy and her Invaders. In the notes references to the literature published 
since 1897, the date of the first edition, have been added, and a number 
of small changes have been made in the text to bring it up to date. For 
instance, the excessively high figures (for armies, mortality, &c.) taken 
from contemporaries have been on occasion reduced or replaced by vaguer 
expressions in accordance with recent views. C. W. P. O. 

Professor T. F. Tout, in his Raleigh lecture on The Beginnings of a 
Modern Capital (London: British Academy, 1924), traces the process by 
which London, already the economic centre of England, became under 
Edward III and Richard II its political centre also. But, as he points out, 
the history of the capital is rather the history of the suburbs, and above 
all of Westminster, than of the city itself. It was the administrative need 
for the localizing and centralizing of the machinery of government that 
led to the creation of Westminster as the political capital. The very 
greatness of London made it impossible that the political capital should 
be established within its walls, but in spite of occasional experiments else- 
where the wealth of London as the economic capital drew the political 
centre of the kingdom inevitably to its neighbourhood. The earliest 
steps were taken when first the exchequer and then the common bench 
were established at Westminster. But under the first two Edwards 
there were centrifugal as well as centripetal forces, and the importance of 
the Welsh and Scottish wars for a time favoured the choice of another 
home. It was the administrative necessity of the Hundred Years’ war 
that finally fixed the seat of government in the neighbourhood of the king’s 
chief residence at Westminster. There all the government offices except 
the wardrobe and the custom house found their permanent home. There 
was indeed a short time when the custom house also was fixed at West- 
minster, but commercially Westminster could never compete with London. 
The city became increasingly residential as well as commercial. There is 
indeed some evidence that officials like John of Drokensford established 
themselves in convenient residences at Westminster; but Westminster 
was small, and, as Dr. Tout points out, the majority had to find their 
homes further east. In this connexion one must remember that even in 
the thirteenth century almost all the river front between Westminster 
and the Temple was occupied by the inns of bishops ; one of the last gaps 
was filled when Walter de Stapledon began the building of Exeter Inn. 
FitzStephen described how the bishops, abbots, and lords had their dwell- 
ings in the city. Their great houses were no doubt one of the marked 
features of medieval London. But whilst the bishops moved out the lords 
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seem rather to have moved in, and I think the fourteenth century witnessed 
the establishment of many of the chief inns of nobles in the city. The 
move of the ‘ fashionable’ quarter westwards did not begin till much 
later, after Henry VIII had dispossessed the bishops to make room for 
his courtiers. Meantime the city had a social as well as a commercial 
importance, and the fourteenth century no doubt witnessed a great develop- 
ment of the western suburb of the city. When, however, Dr. Tout 
speaks of the process as culminating in the act of 1394 which set up the 
Ward of Farrington Without, he is, no doubt unintentionally, a little 
misleading. No new ward was set up, but the ancient Ward of Farringdon 
Within and Without (it is so described in 1320) was divided. The juris- 
diction of the city had from early times extended everywhere (except 
at the later Moorfields) beyond the walls. But nowhere was the extra- 
mural area so extensive or so important as in the west. The old Farringdon 
ward was the largest in the city, and when the extra-mural part developed 
in the fourteenth century a division became obvious, but there was no 
extension. C. L. K. 


In view of Heath’s Account and of Kingdon’s magnificent Facsimile of 
Manuscript Records, the Grocers’ Company cannot be accused of neglecting 
their own annals, but the primary importance of their trade and guild 
would amply justify a much fuller historical treatment than they have 
yet received. When Mr. A. B. Beaven disposed some years ago in the pages 
of this Review! of the tradition that the Grocers supplied nearly two-thirds 
of the aldermen in 1383-4, the actual hegemony substantiated was still 
very striking. Between 1383 and 1387 (the most critical years in London 
civic history) they had never less than seven, and on two occasions they 
had nine aldermen. The only serious criticism that can be offered of 
Mr. J. Aubrey Rees’s The Worshipful Company of Grocers. An Historical 
Retrospect 1345-1923 (London: Chapman & Dodd, 1923), as a short 
readable account of the company, is that it does not make enough of this 
earliest and most important episode. No doubt its significance is obscure, 
but a full history of the Grocers would certainly cast light on it and upon 
the reign of Richard II. The great merit of Mr. Rees’s book lies in its 
judicious and well-balanced selection. All the main aspects of a London 
livery company’s activities at the successive periods of its history are 
represented, and the various strands are interwoven with a good deal of 
skill. Excellent use is made of the diary of George Stoddart published by 
Mr. Hubert Hall in his Society in the Elizabethan Age. A few references 
to sources used, or a short bibliography, and an index would have been 
helpful. There are some good illustrations, and the book can scarcely 
fail to have the effect of making the worshipful Grocers more interested 
in their past. G. U. 





In The Manor of Goodbegot in the City of Winchester (Winchester : 
Warren, 1923) Mr. A. W. Goodman traces the history, which is unusually 
well illustrated by records, of one of the most interesting of those ‘sokes’ 
or ‘liberties’ which stood out like islands in some of our oldest and largest 


1 Ante, xxii. 523. 
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towns during the middle ages. Copies are still extant of the charter by 
which Athelred II gave to Queen Emma the little estate on the north 
side of the High Street which had belonged to Alfric ‘ the Goodsgetter ’ 
(Anglo-Saxon nicknames are rarer than those of Northman and Norman) 
free from all charges, including even that trinoda necessitas from which 
the most favoured immunists were rarely exempted. The few rolls of 
its manor court which have survived show that a grant which said nothing 
directly of jurisdiction conveyed the right of holding a court which over 
and above the powers which were imminent in feudal lordship exercised 
franchisal ones, including the assize of bread and ale and cognizance of 
blood-shedding. Apparently the right of trying and executing thieves 
was not claimed, but the goods and chattels of its felons were and the 
liberty gave sanctuary to felons from without. These privileges caused 
friction from time to time between the cathedral priory (to which Queen 
Emma bequeathed the liberty) and the authorities of the city. They 
were abolished at the Reformation, but the greater part of the lands 
continued to be held by the dean and chapter down to the end of last 
century, when they were sold. The old name has been revived in the name 
of an hotel on the site. Mr. Goodman has discovered much of interest 
about the tenements in the liberty, and gives a plan of it from a survey of 
the city in 1416. J. T. 


The volume entitled Northumbrian Monuments, The Shields of 
Arms, Effigies and Inscriptions in the Churches, Castles, and Halls of 
Northumberland (Publications of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Records Com- 
mittee. Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Northumberland Press, 1924) contains the 
“Armorials, epitaphs and effigies drawn and described from MS. no. C. 41 
in the library of the College of Arms, being the official copy of the visita- 
tion of Northumberland undertaken in the late summer of the year 1666 
by William Dugdale, then Norroy King of Arms’, supplemented by 
a similar account of shields and effigies earlier than 1666, not seen by 
Dugdale but still extant or to be found in the Heralds’ Visitation of 1575. 
It is fully illustrated by small drawings of coats and badges, the supple- 
ment by Mr. R. Bertram, the first part presumably by the editor, whose 
work deserves the encomium which he passes on Mr. Bertram’s. In addi- 
tion there are some beautiful photographs of gateways and effigies, including 
seven views of the Grey tomb in Chillingham Church, by Mr. C. H. Hunter 
Blair, whose editorial introduction of ten pages gives an adequate account 
of Dugdale’s visitation and of his clerk, Gregory King, who may have 
written and illustrated this MS. C. 41. The effigies are few, but the shields 
and badges described, and in most cases identified, number 317, principally 
from Alnwick and Newcastle itself. Some are of special interest, or even 
unique, such as no. 40 (Edward the Black Prince as duke of Cornwall), 
no. 41 (Edward the Third, with England in the first quarter), and no. 210 
(Henry VIII and Jane Seymour). The long series from St. Nicholas and 
All Saints, Newcastle, shows how frequently the merchants and mayors 
of that town were either armigerous by birth or in a position to acquire 
arms. Errors are detected, e.g. the wrong Thornton shield at Belsay 
{p. 94); but in the same place it should have been noticed that no. 189 
Tt2 
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is (or was) sable a saltire argent, which is attributed by Sir Arthur Middleton 
to Sir John de Crumbewell, who had a grant of the castle for life from 
Edward II. On p. 3 Comitatem for Comitatum cannot be due to Dugdale. 
On p. 98 the unintelligible sentences ‘ Effigies vero hominis armati in 
oenea. Jamine Scotorum rabie nuperrime rapta est’ should be restored 
to sense by reading ‘ in aenea lamina’ (= on a brass plate). The volume 
is full of interesting notes and copious references, and is amply indexed ; 
it is in every respect worthy of the committee and the editor. 
H. E. D. B. 


October 





Manx history receives a notable addition by the publication of The 
Manorial Roll of the Isle of Man, 1511-1515, translated and edited by the 
late Rev. Theophilus Talbot (London: Milford, 1924). Mr. William 
Cubbon has added five more to Mr. Talbot’s eleven appendixes, and 
Mr. G. Fred. Clucas contributes an introduction. The printing and 
general get-up of the volume leave nothing to be desired. At the end of 
the eighth century the Scandinavian conquerors imposed upon the Celtic 
population a new division of the land into six shedyngs, or ship-districts, 
which were subdivided into treens; and the church divided it for ecclesi- 
astical purposes into seventeen parishes. During the fourteenth century 
the island was under the rule of the English kings, who granted out three 
baronies (one of them to the bishop), and kept the rest of the land, except 
that which belonged to Rushen Abbey, in demesne. The manorial rolls 
are concerned with these demesne lands, which had passed to Sir John 
Stanley by royal grant in 1406. The first roll, dated 1511, contains a record 
of the rents, fines, and other items of income in the three shedyngs which 
comprised the southern division of the island: the second, of the year 
1515, gives similar particulars for the three northern shedyngs. The 
appendixes are devoted to summaries of the earl of Derby’s revenues from 
these sources, lists of tenants in the baronies, and of names of persons 
and places. This will be an indispensable book to the student of almost 
every branch of the history of the Isle of Man in the early part of the 
sixteenth century. J. E. W. W. 


To historians The Book of Colonsay and Oronsay (London: Oliver & 
Boyd, 1923) by Mr. Symington Grieve will prove disappointing. The 
author is an enthusiastic amateur to whom are due several important 
archaeological discoveries, notably the bones in the New Cave in Colonsay 
and the ‘ Azilian’ remains in the shell-mound of Caisteal-nan-Gillean in 
Oronsay. The latter find was of peculiar value, but inasmuch as it was 
made in 1881—eight years before the Paris congress accepted Piette’s 
conclusions drawn from the Mas d’Azil—its true significance was 
not fully appreciated at the time. Mr. Grieve has now set his dis- 
coveries in an historical light, by making them a basis of a work on 
Colonsay and Oronsay. His methods are not sound. Long study has 
endeared his islands to him; it is for the advancement of their glory 
that he descends into the abysses of early Scottish ethnology and of 
Gaelic and Norse history. He treats as evidence of fact the cautious 
opinions of Scandinavian and British anthropologists, the traditions of 
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quite late Irish literature, and the testimony of ‘ oldest inhabitants’. 
Skene he has followed, but he has made no use of many later authorities, 
and though he has collected matter enough to fill two most handsome 
volumes, much of this matter has little, if any, connexion with the islands 
of Colonsay and Oronsay. Even if it be admitted that the Gaedel drove 
* the Cruithne or Picts out of Ireland into Scotland ’, and that Colla Uais 
was a real personage and a Cruithne, there is no proof whatever that it 
was to Colonsay he came ‘ about the year 326 a.p.’ The author remarks 
upon the odd coincidence that an earlier Pictish exile from Ireland, 
Cathluan, the son of Gub, should also have sought refuge at Colonsay ; 
but he makes no inference. The fact is that in neither case is Colonsay 
mentioned. The identification of Oronsay and Colonsay with the Toraic 
and Culenrigi of the Annals of Ulster (s.a. 732, really 733) is very bold. 
Toraic has always been taken to be Tory Island, and the close connexion 
of Culenrigi with Ireland appears in the very quotation from the Annals 
of Ulster (for 802-803) which Mr. Grieve uses to develop his own theory. 
It is not even certain that Adamnan’s Colosus—Mr. Grieve writes Colosa— 
is Colonsay. Mr. Anderson thinks it means Coll. On the strength of the 
place-name Dun Evan, the author introduces his readers to the builder 
of the fort, Gille Adamnan, the husband of Earl Sigurd’s sister and the 
grandfather of Somerled. Thus Colonsay is romantically linked with 
the lordship of the isles and the saga of Burnt Njal. But even if the fort 
were built by an Adamnan, there is no proof that this was Gilla Adamnain ; 
so far as is known Somerled’s house originated on the mainland. And 
even if Gilla Adamnain was Somerled’s grandfather (probably he was, 
though the Annals of Ulster make him father) he can hardly have been 
identical with that Earl Gilli who married Sigurd’s sister at a date not later 
than 996. But although Mr. Grieve’s enthusiasm has led to the inclusion 
in his work of much extraneous matter, his labours have not been in vain. 
As a contribution to topography his work is of real value; the accounts 
of the various excavations are interesting, and the numerous illustrations 
and diagrams are extremely good. J. D. M. 
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Dr. Lujo Brentano’s book, Der Wirtschaftende Mensch in der Geschichte 
(Leipzig: Meiner, 1923), a work of over 500 pages, is a collection of 
addresses and lectures delivered on various occasions by a veteran exponent 
of economics as a branch of moral and social history. The first is an 
inaugural address given in the university of Vienna in 1880, the second 
an opening rectorial lecture at Munich in 1901. Some chapters are naturally 
more up to date than others. It may seem like flogging dead horses to 
argue (as in the first lecture) against the extreme laisser-faire policy of the 
older English and Scottish economists, none of whose successors would 
profess the tenets of the school except in a much modified form. At the 
same time the social ideals of the writer and his abundant historical 
references give a very human interest to his work, even if the reader does 
not always accept his interpretations. The pecuniary motives in some 
medieval undertakings—especially the Fourth Crusade and later the 
conquest of Morea—seem hardly to be assignable to the growth of 
capitalism. In the last essay, ‘ Judentum und Kapitalismus ’, the theories 
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_of Sombart as to the withering influence of the Jewish people in Europe 
are examined and refuted. In general the points of view taken by Brentano 
and by Sombart respectively are so far removed from one another that 
any controversy between them seems like a conflict between a lion and 
a whale. Sombart’s work, as Brentano says, is meant to be theoretical 
rather than historical, and if his views were accepted ‘miisste die Welt 
alles umlernen was sie seit Ezechiel, Thukydides und Aristoteles iiber die 
Bedeutung des Handels fiir die Anhaiufung des Reichtums wie fiir den 
Entwickelungsgang der Kultur gedacht und gelehrt hat’. Yet the 
conclusion of Sombard is against the permanency of capitalism. Among 
the subjects treated by Dr. Brentano in this book in a novel way are the 
relations of feudalism in the West and of a state approaching feudalism in 
the East to the growth of a capitalistic policy ; the communistic principles 
of most early church fathers, and the bearings of capitalism on the move- 
ments for negro emancipation. A. G. 





The Jahresberichte der Deutschen Geschichte for 1921 (Jahrgang 4), 
edited by Dr. V. Loewe and Dr. O. Lerche (Breslau: Priebatsch, 1923), 
contain a well-arranged bibliography of publications. The brief descrip- 
tions of the contents or chief point of the books and articles listed 
are excellent as a rule. Non-German publications are only dealt with at 
second-hand as they were not obtainable by the compilers. 


C. W. P. O. 


Besides the variations of statistics, constitutional changes in various 
countries lend interest to The Statesman’s Year Book for 1924 (London : 
Macmillan, 1924). The maps of Turkey in Europe according to the 
Lausanne treaty and of the Palestine boundary according to the Beyrouth 
Agreement of 1922 are as well done as everything in this compilation 
always is. H. 


In its own sphere The Annual Register is equally indispensable, and the 
volume for 1923 (London : Longmans, 1924) is perhaps unusually readable. 
There are, as is inevitable, slips in small points of detail, and it is not always 
impossible to see where the sympathies of the writers lie ; but the volume 
is fully adequate to its well-known purpose. I. 
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